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1.  SUMMARY 


This  final  report  represents  the  culmination  of  a  three  year  program  at  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  sponsored  by  DARPA  and  Rome  Laboratory,  beginning  in  August  of  1993,  and  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1997.  The  objectives  of  the  program,  which  are  more  specifically  stated  on  the  following 
page,  were  to  enhance  the  development  of  surface  normal  photonic  and  optoelectronic  compo¬ 
nents  and  free  space  optical  subsystems  for  use  by  both  military  and  commercial  applications.  To 
this  end  we  achieved  several  significant  contributions,  which  are  described  in  this  document. 

The  silicon  based  optoelectronic  VLSI  offered  a  tremendous  breakthrough  in  so  called 
smart  pixel  technologies,  where  one  integrates  surface  normal  optical  I/O  with  electronic  logic. 
The  integration  is  based  on  flip-chip  bonding  of  the  III-V  optoelectronics  devices  onto  commer¬ 
cial  VLSI  circuits.  The  benefit  of  using  commercial  silicon  VLSI  is  huge;  we  can  enjoy  the  yields 
and  performance  that  accompanies  the  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  mature  silicon  VLSI  technol¬ 
ogies.  In  this  report,  three  circuits  are  described,  one  for  the  system  demonstrator  and  two  subse¬ 
quently  designed  with  better  performance.  The  latter  circuits  have  up  to  400k  FETs,  4000  optical 
I/O,  with  per  channel  and  aggregate  capacities  approaching  1  Gb/s  and  1  Tb/s  respectively.  These 
circuits  are  described  in  sections  4.3.3  and  4.4.2. 

The  optical  system  provided  imaging  between  a  2  dimensional  fiber  array  and  the  single 
chip.The  mechanical  design  of  the  system  uses  a  plate-pedestal  system,  that  provides  superior 
robustness  compared  to  the  slot-plate  systems.  This  system  is  mounted  in  a  standard  electronic 
equipment  frame.  The  system  contains  a  single  two  dimensional  fiber  array  providing  fibers  for 
the  input  signals  and  read  beams  and  providing  fibers  for  the  output  beams.  The  optical  system 
images  the  inputs  from  the  fiber  bundle  onto  the  switching  chip,  provides  optical  fan-out  of  the 
signals  from  the  fibers  to  the  switching  chip,  and  images  the  outputs  from  the  chip  onto  the  fiber 
bundle.  A  section  of  the  switch  using  16  input  fibers  and  16  ouptut  fibers  was  operated  as  a  208 
Mb/s  time  multiplexed  space  switch,  which  is  applicable  to  ATM  switching  using  the  appropriate 
out-of-band  controller.  A  larger  section  with  896  input  light  beams  and  256  output  beams  was 
operated  as  a  slowly  reconfigurable  space  switch. 
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2.  OBJECTIVES 

The  goals  of  the  research  program  as  originally  intended  included  the  following: 

•  The  development  of  devices,  components  and  processing  technologies  that  allow  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  longer  wavelength  optical  and  optoelectronic  interconnects  and  I/Os.  They  include  the 
development  of  2D  arrays  and  3D  assembly  techniques  that  are  integrable,  extensible,  and 
scalable.  Device  packaging  and  reliability  issues  are  emphasized. 

•  The  construction  of  a  high  performance  demonstrator,  a  packet  based  interconnection  net¬ 
work,  that  exploits  the  capabilities  of  the  longer  wavelength  SEED  technology  and  its  required 
optical  hardware. 

To  that  end,  the  following  intermediate  objectives  were  proposed. 

Year  1: 

•  Fabricate  and  characterize  long  wavelength  quantum  well  modulators 

•  Document  describing  design  rules  for  systems  based  on  SEED  technology  and  free-space 
optical  interconnects 

Year  2: 

•  Demonstrate  longer  wavelength  integrated  devices 

•  Develop  optical  testing  tools  (e.  g.  interferometers,  alignment  probes,  2-D  sampling  scope) 
Year  3: 

•  Demonstrate  arrays  of  switching  nodes 

•  Deliver  arrays  of  switching  nodes  for  use  in  system  demonstrator 

•  Demonstrate  representative  portion  of  the  256  x  256  packet  based  network.  In  particular,  that 
network  should  have  per  channel  data  rates  in  excess  of  155  Mb/s,  an  excess  of  750  optical 
I/O,  and  an  aggregate  I/O  bandwidth  exceeding  50  Gb/s. 

The  program  was  successful,  in  that  all  necessary  steps  to  complete  the  demonstration 
were  undertaken.  The  silicon  based  optoelectronic  VLSI  technology  exceeded  all  expectations 
that  were  present  in  the  monolithic  based  technology  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  The  long  wave¬ 
length  devices  were  fabrieated  and  tested,  but  improvements  in  receiver  sensitivity,  laser  power  at 
shorter  wavelengths,  and  sub-system  architecture  made  their  adoption  into  the  optoelectronic 
VLSI  technology  platform  unnecessary.  However,  we  should  point  out,  that  Lockheed-Martin  has 
successfully  integrated  these  long  wavelength  devices,  perhaps  basing  some  of  their  work  on 
some  of  our  modulator  results. 
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3.  INTRODUCTION 


3.1  Demand  For  High  Bandwidth  Telecommunications:  Yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow 

The  demand  for  interconnection  bandwidth  is  increasing  at  a  frantic  pace,  well  beyond 
expectations  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  explosive  growth  of  the  world  wide  web  and  the  adoption 
of  the  intenet  by  business  and  non-technical  households  with  users  in  all  age  groups  seems  to  be 
driving  this  growth.  Other  examples  contributing  to  the  demand  for  increased  bandwidth  include 
high  definition  television  (HDTV),  video  on  demand  and  medical  imaging.  This  demand  necessi¬ 
tates  increased  performance  in  several  areas  in  both  telecommunication  and  data  communications. 
Among  these  are  increased  transmission  bandwidths,  increased  switching  capacity,  increased 
internet  router  and  server  capacities. 

Fiber  optic  telecommunications  transmission  systems  began  to  replace  microwave  radio 
systems  in  the  early  1980s.  Their  advantages  were  manyfold.  Perhaps  greatest  was  the  increased 
bandwidth  of  fiber  optics  compared  to  microwave  links.The  bandwidth  of  a  microwave  radio 
channel  was  20-30  MHz,  which  could  support  90-  150  Mb/s  using  multilevel  encoding  schemes 
such  as  quadrature  amplitude  modulation.  Also  important,  was  that  the  fiber  channel  was  not 
prone  to  multipath  fading  that  occurs  when  atmospheric  bending  of  the  microwave  signals  caused 
destructive  interference  at  the  receive  antenna.  By  the  mid-1980s,  fiber  optic  systems,  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  rates  beyond  1  Gb/s,  had  completely  replaced  microwave  radio  as  the  medium  of  choice  for 
all  long  haul  telecommunications  systems. 

In  North  America,  fiber  optic  systems  conform  to  the  SONET  standards.  SONET  is  the 
North  American  Synchronous  Optical  Network  standard  for  telecommunications  transmission 
using  fiber  optic  cables.  It  provides  a  uniform  set  of  protocols  for  the  management  of  high  band¬ 
width  services.  It  includes  a  multiplexing  structure,  optical  parameters,  service  mappings,  and 
operations  support  for  existing  and  future  services.  In  addition,  standardized  interfaces  allow  ven¬ 
dor-independent  interconnection  of  terminal  and  subsystems.  SONET  was  developed  by  Commit¬ 
tee  T1  as  a  universal  transport  system.  The  International  Telegraph  Union,  Telecommunications 
Standards  Committee  (ITU-T,  formerly  CCITT)  adopted  SONET  as  the  basis  for  its  SDH  (Syn¬ 
chronous  Digital  Hierarchy)  transport  system.  Currently,  SONET  is  the  North  American  subset  of 
the  ITU’s  SDH. 

In  standardizing  interfaces,  savings  can  be  accrued  in  operations  expense  while  simulta¬ 
neously  improving  the  quality  of  service  delivered  to  the  customer.  SONET  also  provides  the 
underlying  infrastructure  necessary  to  support  new  service  offerings. 

A  summary  of  SONET  and  SDH  data  rates  are  given  in  Table  1. 

For  multimedia  and  data,  two  somewhat  competing  standards  have  evolved.  ATM  is 
becoming  a  standard  for  transport  of  data  over  SONET  links,  usually  over  distances  up  to  and 
beyond  1  km  or  so.  Asynchronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  is  a  high-performance,  cell-oriented 
switching  and  multiplexing  technology  that  utilizes  fixed-length  packets  to  carry  different  types  of 
traffic.  ATM  is  a  technology  which  will  enable  carriers  to  capitalize  on  a  number  of  revenue 
opportunities  through  multiple  ATM  classes  of  services,  high-speed  local  area  network  (LAN) 
interconnection,  voice,  video,  and  future  multimedia  applications  in  business  markets  in  the  short 
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US 

Europe 

Bit  Rate  (total) 

STS-1 

— 

51.84  Mb/s 

STS-3 

STM-1 

155.52  Mb/s 

STS- 12 

STM-4 

622.08  Mb/s 

STS-24 

STM-8 

1244.16  Mb/s 

STS-48 

STM- 16 

2488.32  Mb/s 

STS- 192 

STM-64 

9953.28  Mb/s 

Table  1. 

SONET  and 

SDH  designations  and 

term  and  in  community  and  residential  markets  in  the  longer  term. 


On  the  other  hand,  Ethernet  has  emerged  as  the  leading  standard  for  local  area  networks 
for  connections  between  computers  within  buildings.  Other  LAN  types  include  Token  Ring,  Fast 
Ethernet,  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI),  Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  and 
LocalTalk.  Ethernet  is  popular  because  it  strikes  a  good  balance  between  speed,  cost  and  ease  of 
installation.  These  strong  points,  combined  with  wide  acceptance  in  the  computer  marketplace 
and  the  ability  to  support  virtually  all  popular  network  protocols,  make  Ethernet  an  ideal  network¬ 
ing  technology  for  most  computer  users  today.  Ethernet  links  operate  at  10  Mb/s,  100  Mb/s  and, 
most  recently,  1  Gb/s. 


3.2  Free  space  Optical  Interconnections 

The  increased  bandwidth  of  transport  products  and  demonstrations  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  progress  in  switching.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  switching  is  very  computationally  inten¬ 
sive  and  that  progress  in  electrical  I/O  bandwidth  both  from  PC -boards  and  from  chips  has  been 
slow  compared  to  the  increase  fiber  optic  capacities.  Electrical  interconnects,  among  other  things, 
are  limited  by  loss  in  the  conductor;  this  frequency  dependent  loss  limits  the  achievable  bit-rate. 
The  loss  can  only  be  reduced  by  making  the  lines  thicker  and  wider,  and  this  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  lines  per  unit  length,  thus  electrical  interconnections  will  have  a  maximum  bandwidth 
per  unit  area  [2].  Using  equalization  can  improve  the  overall  bandwidth,  but  consumes  quite  a  bit 
of  power  [3].  In  rough  numbers,  it  becomes  quite  difficult  to  have  IC’s  with  electrical  interconnec¬ 
tion  bandwidths  approaching  a  terabit  per  second. 

Limitations  of  Electrical  Interconnects 

•  Limited  number  of  connections  to  circuit  boards  (partitioning) 

•  Limited  bandwidth  of  connections  (length  dependent) 

•  Crosstalk 

•  Power  dissipation  from  line  drivers  and  terminations  (>20  mW/line) 

•  Signal  and  clock  skew 

•  High  cost 

Table  2.  Limitations  of  electrical  interconnections 
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Optical  interconnections  offer  a  chance  to  circumvent  these  loss  issues.  It  is  likely  that  a 
gradual  progression  of  optical  interconnects  will  evolve  within  large  switching  and  computing 
systems.  We  have  seen  the  use  of  optical  data  links,  operating  from  50  Mb/s  on  up  to  a  Gb/s  or 
more,  within  digital  systems.  Several  standards  now  exist,  most  notably  fibre-channel  with  inter¬ 
connection  bandwidths  of  approximately  1  Gb/s.  These  optical  data  links  are  suitable  for  connec¬ 
tions  between  printed  circuit  boards,  not  yet  for  connections  between  chips. 

Features  of  Optics  for  Interconnections 

•  High  frequency  of  Optics 

No  frequency  dependent  loss  or  crosstalk 

Intrinsically  very  high  bandwidth  medium 

•  Short  Wavelength 

Essentially  no  distance  dependent  loss  or  degradation 

Possibility  of  high  aspect  ratio  interconnects 

Possibility  of  large  numbers  of  interconnections  without  clock  skew  in  two  dimen¬ 
sional  arrays 

Possibility  of  Global  Interconnect  topologies 

•  Large  Photon  Energy 

Electrical  Isolation 

Immunity  to  electromagnetic  interference 

Fundamentally  lower  communication  energy 

Table  3.  Features  of  Optics  for  interconnections  [4] 

Beyond  this,  several  companies  and  government  laboratories  are  now  pursuing  parallel 
optical  data  links.  These  parallel  links  contain  arrays  of  receivers  and  lasers,  allowing  up  to  10 
Gb/s  or  so  bandwidth  between  printed  circuit  boards. 

These  near-term  approaches  to  optical  interconnects  will  likely  grow  within  the  next  few 
years.  However,  there  is  a  demand,  even  today,  for  systems  whose  performance  will  not  be  met  by 
the  use  of  parallel  links  on  PC  cards.  The  use  of  optical  interconnections  normal  to  the  surface  of 
optoelectronic  chips  offers  the  potential  for  further  increased  bandwidths.  While  the  potential  to 
solve  a  host  of  design  problems  exists  (see  Table  4[3.3]),  several  very  important  pieces  need  fur¬ 
ther  development  before  insertion  into  systems.  These  are: 

•  An  optoelectronic  VLSI  technology  (OE-VLSI),  integrating  optical  detectors  and  lasers  or 
modulators  onto  electronic  circuitry.  This  step  is  most  important,  for  optical  interconnects  to 
compete  with  electronic  interconnects,  you  must  gain  in  interconnect  features  and  perfor¬ 
mance  without  losing  in  processing  power  or  performance 

•  Low  cost,  high  reliability  optomechanical  packaging.  Reliability  here  is  very  important,  for 
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Specific  Design  Problems  Solved  by  Array  Optical  Interconnection  Technology 

•  On-chip 

electro-static  discharge  protection  on  inputs 
simultaneous  switching  noise 
area  of  off-chip  drivers  and  pads 
power  dissipation  of  off  chip  drivers 

•  Chip-to  board 

pin  inductance  on  chips  and  chip  carriers 

limited  number  of  pins 

large  number  of  power  and  ground  pins 

•  On-board  and  board-to-backplane 

impedance  matching 
line  termination 
electrical  isolation 
crosstalk  between  lines 
bandwidth  limits  of  lines 

Table  4.  Table  3. 3. Specific  Design  Problems  Solved  by  Array  Optical  Interconnection 

Technology  [4] 

electrical  system  designers  are  not  willing  to  take  risks  in  reliability. 

•  Low  cost  fiber-optic  interfaces  -  if  the  system  in  question  connects  to  other  equipment  via 
fibers. 

The  progress  made  under  the  direction  of  this  contract  in  all  three  of  these  areas  is  indeed 
impressive. 


3.3  Free  Space  Optical  Interconnection  demonstration  systems:  a  Review 

The  history  of  using  free  space  optical  interconnects  for  optical  computing  is  a  long  one. 
While  Bell  Labs  announced  the  “first  optical  computer”  in  1990  [5],  decades  of  work  pre-dated 
this  [2].  However,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  arrays  of  self  electro-optic  effect  devices 
(SEEDs)[l  12,70]  were  a  major  contribution  of  the  Bell  Labs  effort,  because  it  was  the  first  system 
to  be  built  with  semiconductor  devices  that  would  have  high  speed  and  later  prove  to  be  easily 
integrated  with  electronic  circuitry. 

The  work  at  Bell  Labs  was  split  into  four  locations,  the  work  of  our  group  in  Naperville  IL 
concentrated  on  applying  free  space  optical  interconnections  to  telecommunications  switching 
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equipment.  The  nature  of  telecommunications  switching  was  ideal  for  free  space  photonics,  it 
required  the  concentration  of  several  hundred  to  thousand  high  speed  optical  inputs,  routing  the 
data  from  these  inputs  to  their  correct  outputs,  and  required  the  output  data  in  optical  form.  We 
never  really  did  solve  the  total  problem  optically,  because  the  electronic  problem  of  data  routing 
was  too  great. 

The  system  described  in  this  report  is  the  sixth  system  designed  and  constructed  in  this 
arena.  The  progression  has  included  improvements  in  architecture,  devices,  optics,  and  mechan¬ 
ics.  As  a  general  rule,  subsequent  systems  have  operated  at  higher  data  rates,  with  fewer  compo¬ 
nents,  and  with  greater  mechanical  stability  as  the  systems  have  progressed.  In  the  paragraphs  that 
follow,  we  will  briefly  describe  the  systems. 


System 

Year 

Fabric 

Array 

Stages 

Bit  Switching 

Optics 

Mechanics 

Ref 

Size 

Size 

Rate  Element 

1 

1988 

2x2 

2x  1 

2 

lOkb/s  S-SEED 

Catalog 

Microbench 

[7] 

2 

1989 

32x32 

4x8 

4 

lOkb/s  S-SEED 

Catalog 

Pedestal 

[12] 

3 

1990 

64  X  64 

8x16 

3 

lOOkb/s  S-SEED 

Catalog 

V-groove 

[118] 

4 

1991 

16  X  32  32wide 

32x32 

6 

lOOkb/s  S-SEED 

Custom 

Slot-plate 

[117] 

5 

1993 

32x  16 

4x4 

5 

155  Mb/s  FET-SEED 

Custom 

Slot-Plate 

[104] 

6 

1996 

16  X  16  X  16 

same 

1 

208  Mb/s  OE-VLSI 

Custom 

Plate-Pedestal 

[14] 

Table  5.  History  of  free  space  switching  system  demonstrations  at  Bell  Laboratories  from 
1988-present. 

The  first  system,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  showed  the  implementation  of  a  pair  of  2  input  1 
output  switching  nodes  using  4  Symmetric  SEEDs  on  two  arrays  [7].  The  S-SEEDs  [13]  could 
implement  either  set-reset  latches  or  logic  gates  depending  on  how  they  were  operated.  The  exper¬ 
iment  was  constructed  using  commercial  microbench  mechanics  and  off  the  shelf  optics. 

System  2  [12]  consisted  four  stages  of  S-SEEDs  implementing  part  of  an  extended  gener¬ 
alized  shuffle  network  (EGS)  [8].  The  system  used  off  the  shelf  optics  mounted  on  pedestals  on  a 
flat  plate.  Control  of  the  network  was  static,  index  cards  in  paths  of  the  clock  beams  were  used  to 
set  up  routing  paths,  but  the  goal  was  to  use  a  spatial  light  modulator  in  the  long  run. 

System  2  had  several  weaknesses,  but  most  notable  was  the  difficulty  aligning  the  optics. 
Thus,  in  the  system  3  [1 18],  the  optical  components  were  mounted  in  v-grooves  for  easy  centering 
of  the  lenses.  Plossl  relay  lenses  allowed  the  field  of  view  to  be  expanded  from  4x8  devices  to  8 
X  16  devices.  The  devices  still  used  S-SEED  arrays,  control  was  still  provided  by  blocking  sets  of 
beams. 

A  couple  of  interesting  experiments  were  performed  after  the  initial  demonstration.  In  one 
experiment,  a  section  of  the  array  was  operated  at  1  Mb/s.  In  a  second  experiment,  a  Logic  SEED 
[15],  consisting  of  10  quantum  well  diodes,  was  used  in  place  of  two  device  arrays  to  implement 
the  switching  function  in  a  single  stage. 
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Figure  1 .  Several  of  the  components  from  System  2  (on  the  left)  and  System  3  (on  the  right.) 

System  3,  which  followed  the  Bell  Labs  computing  system  by  only  6  months  was  a  major 
hit  at  the  time  with  a  live  demonstration  at  Supercom  ‘90.  In  its  configuration  there,  it  performed 
the  function  of  a  lens,  merely  inverting  (and  repeating)  the  data  from  input  to  output,  but  later  we 
did  actually  perform  switching  with  the  network. 

In  these  first  three  systems,  we  agonizingly  tried  to  reduce  the  optical  losses  in  the  sys¬ 
tems.  As  a  result,  the  combination  and  separation  of  the  input  data  signals,  read  power  beams  and 
output  beams  was  performed  by  an  intricate  arrangement  of  patterned  mirrors  and  relay  pairs. 
[15].  Additionally,  the  shuffle  interconnect  required  for  the  networks,  was  performed  by  an  equiv¬ 
alent  crossover  network  [9].  While  in  theory,  these  networks  were  “lossless”,  in  practice,  both 
optical  losses  and  aberrations  proved  to  be  major  problems  limiting  the  field  of  view  (size  of  the 
switching  array)  that  one  could  achieve.  As  a  result,  our  fourth  system  [117],  provided  a  drastic 
simplification  in  the  optical  system.  The  system  used  a  custom  beam  splitter  with  a  50/50  mirror 
to  provide  the  beam  combination/separation  and  a  1  x  3  binary  phase  grating  with  blocked  orders 
to  implement  a  banyan  interconnection  network.  The  system  used  a  custom  objective  lens  imag¬ 
ing  8000  light  beams  onto  the  2  mm  field  of  view  of  the  chip.  It  still  used  S-SEEDs  as  the  switch¬ 
ing  element,  but  this  time  the  control  of  the  network  was  accomplished  by  adjusting  the  bias  on 
columns  of  devices  via  a  personal  computer.  The  mechanical  design  of  the  system  consisted  of  a 
number  of  slots  on  a  plate,  (an  extension  of  the  v-grooves).  This  design  was  later  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  research  groups  worldwide  [see  e.g.  1 1]. 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  optics  and  mechanics,  the  systems  still  had  a  problem  in 
that  their  overall  data  rate  was  low.  Indeed  the  S-SEED  was  not  capable  of  operation  much 
beyond  50  Mb/s,  because  the  required  optical  energy  was  too  high.  Also,  independent  control  of 
1000s  of  channels  was  difficult,  because,  while  the  S-SEED  was  a  memory  element,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  in  additional  beams  just  to  hold  the  state  of  a  memory.  Hence,  it  had  become  clear, 
several  years  earlier  actually,  that  electronics  was  needed  both  to  improve  receiver  sensitivity  and 
to  enhance  functionality. 

System  5  [104]  implemented  a  5  stage  network  using  FET-SEEDs  as  the  active  elements. 
FET-SEEDs  consisted  of  the  monolithic  integration  of  multiple  quantum  well  optical  modulators 
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Figure  2.  System  4  (on  the  left)  and  System  5  (on  the  right.) 


and  detectors  with  GaAs  field  effect  transistors.  It  enabled  memory  elements  for  control  and 
improved  the  required  optical  energy  from  a  few  picojoules  in  the  S-SEEDs  to  about  0.1  picojoule 
in  simple  FET-SEED  receivers.  The  optical  system  was  further  improved  to  use  pupil  division, 
which  made  larger  spots  at  the  receivers,  but  allowed  once  again,  lossless  beam  combination. 

The  data  rate  goal  of  System  5  was  155  Mb/s.  System  5  never  did  achieve  this  very  well, 
primarily  to  the  difficulty  of  designing  FETs  with  uniform  threshold  voltages.  In  our  first  attempt 
at  it,  the  bias  lines  were  made  to  narrow,  and  voltage  drops  on  the  lines  caused  non-uniform 
receiver  thresholds.This  limited  our  data  rate  to  ~50  Mb/s.  In  our  second  attempt,  we  achieved 
150  Mb/s  operation  in  a  couple  of  channels,  but  a  threshold  voltage  too  far  below  our  design  volt¬ 
age  caused  drastically  reduced  noise  margin  in  our  buffered  fet  logic  gates;  as  a  result,  not  all 
channels  functioned  correctly. 

System  6  [14],  the  subject  of  most  of  this  report,  had  improved  mechanics,  optics,  and 
switching  devices.  The  mechanics  was  based  on  a  plate-pedestal  system  that  provided  improved 
stability  compared  to  the  slot-plate  systems  of  systems  4-5.  The  optics,  while  conventional,  had  a 


Figure  3.  System  6  (on  the  left)  and  components  for  System  7  (on  the  right.) 

field  of  view  greater  than  7  mm,  enabling  us  to  image  thousands  of  spots  onto  devices  with  larger 
windows  and  greater  functionality  than  any  of  our  previous  efforts.  A  custom  fiber  bundle  was 
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designed  and  manufactured  that  had  both  inputs  and  outputs  on  the  same  bundle.  The  architecture 
required  only  a  single  stage,  eliminating  the  complication  of  the  multiple  devices  in  our  previous 
systems.  It  was  very  stable,  operating  at  155  Mb/s  for  more  than  8  months  without  realignment. 

System  7,  which  will  be  described  briefly  in  this  report,  has  a  drastically  reduced  size 
compared  to  System  6  and  was  to  have  operated  at  622  Mb/s.  Data  on  the  switching  arrays 
showed  error  free  operation  at  780  Mb/s,  and  open  eyes  beyond  900  Mb/s,  so  it  is  likely  that  it 
would  have  met  the  objective.  As  of  this  writing  System  7  is  incomplete. 

3.4  The  need  for  long  wavelength  optical  modulators 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  contract,  most  quantum  well  modulators  were  designed 
and  fabricated  for  operation  at  850  nm  using  GaAs/AlGaAs  materials.  The  fact  that  the  GaAs 
material  in  the  well  was  binary  made  epitaxially  growing  material  easier  than  a  ternary  or  quater¬ 
nary  material.  Operation  at  850  nm  required  10  nm  wells,  and  this  width  gave  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  between  the  oscillator  strength  (height  of  the  absportion  peak  versus  wavelength)  and  the 
shift  with  applied  field.  That  is,  wider  wells  shift  faster  with  field,  but  the  absorption  peak  is  less 
pronounced.  Single  mode  semiconductor  lasers  were  readily  available  at  850  nm,  although  their 
optical  powers  were  <  30  mW  at  that  time.  The  types  of  optoelectronic  systems  that  we  were 
building  required  laser  powers  in  excess  of  1  Watt,  and  such  high  power  lasers  were  not  available 
at  850  nm  at  that  time.  High  power  Nd:  YAG  lasers  at  1.06  micrometers  were  readily  available, 
and  high  power  monolithic  power  amplified  lasers  (MOPAs)  at  980  nm  were  becoming  available. 
Hence  the  desire  to  move  to  one  of  these  wavelengths. 

However,  several  developments  contributed  to  the  decision  to  pursue  optoelectronic  VLSI 
technology  at  850  nm.  These  are  1)  Potential  availability  of  high  power  lasers,  both  solid  state 
using  Cr;LiSaF,  and  semiconductor  (MOPAs),  at  850  nm,  2)  A  sub-system  architecture,  com¬ 
prised  of  a  single  switching  chip,  that  not  only  required  lower  laser  powers  per  input  but  allowed 
the  laser  power  to  be  supplied  via  multiple  fibers.  3)  Improved  receiver  sensitivity  using  silicon 
VLSI  versus  the  monolithic  FET-SEED  circuits. 

3.5  The  need  for  increased  functionality:  Optoelectronic  VLSI 

Prior  to  the  contract.  Bell  Laboratories  had  developed  a  smart  pixel  technology  platform 
consisting  of  the  monolithic  integration  of  GaAs  FETs  and  multiple  quantum  well  detectors  and 
modulators  [70].  Circuits  were  designed,  fabricated  and  tested  consisting  of  a  4  x  4  array  of  2  input 
1  output  switching  nodes.  Each  chip  had  96  quantum  well  diodes  and  400  FETs.  Operation  of 
individual  circuits  was  demonstrated  above  400  Mb/s  [16]. 

The  monolithic  technology  was  limited  in  several  ways.  First,  it  was  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  the  threshold  voltages  of  the  FETs,  particularly  since  we  were  not  piggybacking  on  an  estab¬ 
lished  GaAs  technology.  Thus,  from  wafer  to  wafer,  the  performance  of  the  circuits  varied.  This 
variation  forced  us  into  extremely  simple  receiver  designs,  that  achieved  switching  energies  of 
roughly  100  fl  at  155  Mb/s.  Second,  the  yield  of  the  individual  FETs  was  poor  in  comparison  to 
silicon  VLSI;  this  yield,  although  still  greater  than  99%,  kept  us  from  fabricating  functional  cir¬ 
cuits  with  1000s  or  10000s  of  FETs.  Third,  the  circuits  were  designed  in  buffered  FET  logic, 
which  led  to  very  high  static  power  dissipations,  also  keeping  the  circuit  complexity  small.  Direct 
coupled  FET  logic  (DCFL)  would  have  been  better,  but  a  ‘true’  enhancement  mode  device  was 
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unavailable.  Fourth,  there  was  a  performance  penalty  of  -25%  associated  with  the  monolithic 
integration.  Submicron  CMOS  had  better  performance  than  our  GaAs  circuits,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  gap  was  likely  to  increase  because  of  the  limited  resources  that  we  could  allocate  to 
improving  the  GaAs  process. 

So  it  was  clear  to  us  (and  to  others  in  the  field)  that  a  technology  integrated  with  silicon 
would  be  superior.  We  began  an  effort  in  monolithic  integration  of  III-V  materials  on  silicon,  but 
there  were  several  drawbacks  to  that  approach.  These  include  the  possibility  of  damaging  the  sub¬ 
micron  FETs  with  the  temperatures  required  by  the  epitaxial  growth  and  the  need  to  complete  the 
submicron  metallization  after  growth.  Because  of  these,  and  other  fabrication  related  issues,  we 
pursued  the  hybrid  integration  of  silicon  VLSI  with  quantum  well  modulators  and  detectors. 

The  resultant  technology,  which  will  be  explained  in  more  detail  in  section  4.2,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  attributes  compared  to  the  monolithic  GaAs  based  technology. 

1)  Because  the  CMOS  is  commercial,  circuits  with  nearly  100%  yield  with  millions  of  FETs 
can  be  designed. 

2)  Because  much  of  the  circuitry  is  ‘static’  and  CMOS  has  low  static  dissipation,  power  dis¬ 
sipation  per  functional  unit  is  an  order  of  magnitude  less  than  a  comparable  circuit  in  the 
monolithic  FET-SEED  technology 

3)  Because  the  threshold  variations  are  bounded  and  the  local  uniformity  in  threshold  is 
good,  receivers  have  been  designed  with  an  order  of  magnitude  better  sensitivity  com¬ 
pared  to  the  monolithic  technology. 

4)  The  raw  performance  of  the  silicon  circuits  is  faster.  Gate  delays  for  0.35  micrometer 
CMOS  are  better  than  50  psec,  whereas  our  GaAs  had  gate  delays  of  greater  than  120 
psec. 

5)  We  have  achieved  4000  optical  I/O  and  others  have  achieved  60k  optical  I/O,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  yields  of  the  optoelectronic  circuits  are  not  limited  by  electronics. 

6)  We  have  designed  more  functional  ‘pixels’,  implementing  complete  16  x  16  switches 
rather  than  simple  2x1  switches. 

3.6  VCSELs  versus  Modulators 

As  we  stated  earlier,  during  the  next  decade  the  demand  for  bandwidth  between  circuit 
packs  and  chips  will  continue  to  increase.  Parallel  optical  data  links  consisting  of  linear  arrays  of 
VCSEL  based  transmitters  connected  by  fiber  ribbons  to  arrays  of  receivers  [17]  is  a  leading 
approach  to  providing  bandwidth  beyond  today’s  single  optical  data  link  solutions.  However,  this 
approach  falls  short  beyond  perhaps  a  hundred  fibers  or  so,  necessitating  the  need  for  two-dimen¬ 
sional  arrays  of  optoelectronic  devices.  The  VCSEL  technology  appears  to  be  a  natural  for  these 
two  dimensional  arrays  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  it  emits  light  normal  to  the  surface. 

3.6.2  Optoelectronic  VLSI 

A  particularly  useful  platform  for  two  dimensional  optical  interconnects  is  Optoelectronic 
VLSI  (OE-VLSI).  OE-VLSI  consists  of  the  hybrid  integration  of  (at  least)  thousands  of  optical 
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sources  or  modulators,  optical  detectors,  and  silicon  VLSI  circuitry.  While  a  VCSEL  based  OE- 
VLSI  platform  is  currently  desired  by  many  working  in  the  field,  a  MQW  modulator  based  plat¬ 
form  [18,19,20,21,22]  is  currently  commercially  available  [20]  with  Gb/s  I/O  speeds[21],  up  to 
65k  optical  I/O  [22]  and  potential  aggregate  I/O  bandwidths  exceeding  a  terabit  per  second  [23]. 
VCSEL  based  OE-VLSI  [24,25],  has  recently  achieved  the  integration  of  256  VCSELs  on  a  sili¬ 
con  driver,  with  only  one  VCSEL  operating  concurrently,  and  no  integrated  detectors  [25].  The 
technological  challenges  in  manufacturing  a  usable  VCSEL  based  OE-VLSI  platform  are  formi¬ 
dable,  yet,  the  desire  by  many  for  this  technology  over  the  modulator  based  technology  remains. 
Quantitative  analyses  have  been  performed  that  compare  the  overall  dissipation  of  VCSEL  and 
modulator  based  systems  [26,27,28].  This  section  will  examine,  qualitatively,  the  issues  of  build¬ 
ing  systems  with  both  technologies,  assuming  of  course,  that  a  VCSEL  based  OE-VLSI  platform 
will  one  day  exist. 

3.6.3  Modulator  based  OE-VLSI:  Circuit/System  Issues 

The  detriment  of  having  to  supply  an  array  of  bias  beams  to  read  their  state  really  depends 
on  the  system.  In  a  recent  MQW  OE-VLSI  system  demonstration  [14],  the  bias  beams  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  fibers,  increasing  the  total  number  of  fibers  by  only  6%  compared  to  what  a  VCSEL 
based  system  would  require.  Using  multiple  fibers  for  the  read  beams  eliminated  the  need  for  a 
single  high  power  laser  source. 

Detailed  design  trade-offs  for  MQW  modulators  [14]  show  the  potential  for  devices  with  a 
2:1  contrast  ratio  over  17  nm  or  60C  at  3V,  using  active  bias  stabilization [30].  Higher  contrast 
ratios  or  greater  tolerance  to  wavelength  and  temperature  variations  can  be  achieved  by  operating 
at  greater  detunings  from  the  exciton  peak  [31],  using  thicker  devices  operating  at  higher  voltages. 
By  using  multiple  stacked  MQW  modulators  [32]  that  operate  at  low  voltages  but  high  fields,  one 
can  design  low  voltage  MQW  modulators  with  improved  contrast  and  tolerances  at  the  expense  of 
increased  capacitance.  Alternatively,  one  can  use  high  voltage  drivers[33]  without  an  increase  in 
capacitance,  however,  either  of  these  approaches  will  increase  the  power  dissipation  at  a  given  bit- 
rate. 


Modulator  based  systems  offer  at  least  three  options  that  VCSEL  based  systems  cannot 
provide.  First,  modulator  based  systems  have  the  ability  to  do  re-timing  at  the  modulator  output 
for  multistage  systems,  when  combined  with  a  dynamic  receiver  at  the  input.  The  receiver  will 
require  lower  average  powers  when  operated  with  pulsed  read  beams  [34,35].  For  simple  func¬ 
tions,  this  avoids  the  need  to  electrically  distribute  the  clock;  effectively,  one  can  do  retiming  of 
multiple  chips  with  sub-picosecond  resolution.  Second,  modulator  based  OE-VLSI  output  devices 
can  be  programmed  to  be  either  detectors  or  modulators.  This  allows  bidirectional  data  flow  on  a 
single  channel  [36,37].  Lastly,  using  a  resonant  MQW  modulator,  logic  levels  can  be  represented 
as  equal  amplitude  phase  states  [3  8],  allowing  the  possibility  for  reconfigurable  holographic  inter¬ 
connections  [39,40]  . 

3.6.4  VCSEL  based  OE-VLSI 

It’s  been  said  that  “VCSELs  are  to  optoelectronics  as  CMOS  is  to  electronics [41].’’  While 
we  have  much  experience  in  modulator  based  systems,  several  issues  aren’t  well  understood  in 
VCSEL  based  systems. 
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Obviously,  VCSELs  do  not  require  an  array  of  bias  beams,  thus  simplifying  the  optical 
systems.  However,  if  the  VCSELs  are  operated  in  the  regimes  that  produce  multiple  transverse 
modes,  the  optical  system  must  operate  at  higher  numerical  apertures  than  for  a  single  mode  sys¬ 
tem,  and  this  precludes  the  use  of  single  mode  fibers  or  waveguides.  This  perhaps  complicates 
certain  optical  systems  compared  to  modulator  based  ones.  Also,  modulators  can  be  aligned  sim¬ 
ply  to  single  mode  fibers  by  making  them  larger  than  the  fibers  in  ‘retroreflector  systems’  [42]. 

Circular  VCSELs  have  arbitrary  polarization,  thus  tend  to  preclude  the  use  of  polarization 
components,  and  there  will  be  some  polarization  aberration  in  any  optical  system  that  will  lend 
itself  to  excess  noise[43].  Asymmetrizing  the  cavity  promises  to  reduce  this  polarization  switch¬ 
ing  [44,45,46,47,48],  but  during  turn-on  and  turn-off,  one  might  experience  some  polarization  as 
well  as  modal  variations.  A  truly  single  mode  VCSEL  is  the  best  good  solution,  but  it  requires 
very  small  VCSELs  and  requires  reduction  of  various  loss  mechanisms  [49]. 

The  VCSEL  promises  high  contrast,  but  it  comes  at  the  expense  of  delay  variations  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  bit  pattern;  these  delay  variations  ultimately  limit  the  bit-rate  [50].  These  delay  varia¬ 
tions  depend  on  the  on  and  off  state  currents  relative  to  the  threshold  current.  The  highest  speed 
VCSEL  experiments  have  their  off-state  bias  above  threshold,  which  limits  the  contrast  ratio  and 
potentially  gives  large  off  state  power  variations.  For  the  highest  speed  operation,  the  on-state  bias 
must  be  many  times  threshold,  and  VCSELs  often  support  multiple  transverse  modes  at  currents 
beyond  few  times  the  threshold  current.  On  the  plus  side,  zero  bias  VCSEL  links  (-250  p-A 
threshold)  have  been  recently  reported  with  1  Gb/s  data  rate  and  only  a  1  dB  penalty  versus  the 
same  link  with  the  VCSEL  biased  [51]. 

Thermal  variations  across  an  array  of  VCSELs  can  cause  threshold  shifts  which  cause 
variations  in  optical  power  and  turn  on  delay  [52,53,54,55,56].  Thermal  crosstalk  has  been  a  huge 
issue  in  monolithic  arrays  of  VCSELs[55],  it  could  be  worse  in  flip-chip  bonded  arrays,  because 
the  thermal  conductivity  between  devices  should  be  greater.  However,  if  sub-milliwatt  operation 
is  feasible,  thermal  crosstalk  should  not  be  a  limiting  factor.  Wavelength  variations,  due  to  thermal 
effects  or  material  growth,  are  also  likely  to  be  in  the  few  nm  range  [56],  limiting  the  use  of  dif¬ 
fractive  optical  fan-out  in  VCSEL  based  systems. 

3.6.5  Conclusion 

In  this  section,  we’ve  outlined  some  of  the  issues  that  we’ve  faced  in  the  MQW  based  OE- 
VLSI  systems  that  we’ve  built,  and  described  what  we  feel  are  unresolved  issues  in  VCSEL  OE- 
VLSI  based  systems  that  will  be  built  in  the  future.  In  the  modulator  based  systems  that  we’ve 
developed,  the  receiver  design  and  performance  dominates  the  complexity  of  the  OE-VLSI  chip. 
It  dissipates  the  most  power,  it  is  most  susceptible  to  crosstalk,  it  has  the  most  design  options,  it 
(in  some  cases)  limits  the  bit-rate  and  it  provides  the  largest  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the 
bit-rate  -  tolerance  -  dissipation  trade-off.  The  logic  circuitry,  depending  on  its  complexity,  might 
also  have  high  power  dissipation  and  limit  the  bit-rate.  In  MQW  OE-VLSI  systems,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  MQW  modulator  hasn’t  limited  the  performance  of  the  system.  VCSEL  based  OE- 
VLSI  systems  would  also  still  be  limited  by  receiver  and  circuit  issues. 

A  still  larger  issue  on  insertion  of  the  technology  into  ‘real  systems’  is  the  lack  of  a  suit¬ 
able  packaging  infrastructure  that  is  palatable  to  electronic  system  designers.  In  ten  years  of 
progress  in  optical  interconnects,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  packaging  schemes  applicable  to  2D 
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optoelectronic  technology,  and  none  seem  viable  for  insertion  into,  for  example,  a  desktop  PC. 

Most  impediments  to  the  adaptation  of  widespread  use  of  parallel  optical  interconnects 
and  many  of  the  improvements  that  are  required,  both  in  packaging  and  on  chip,  are  independent 
of  the  choice  of  output  device.  It  is  important  that  system  and  circuit  level  research  supplement 
device  level  research  to  move  this  technology  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  applied  on  a  massive 
scale. 
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4.  TECHNICAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


4.1  Long  Wavelength  MQW  Modulators 

Because  of  its  ability  to  provide  high  power  with  high  spectral  and  spatial  quality,  the 
Nd;YAG  laser,  operating  at  1.064  nm,  has  been  considered  as  a  possible  light  source  for  free  space 
photonic  systems.  MQW  modulators  at  these  longer  wavelengths  can  be  made,  in  principle,  using 
either  GaAs  or  InP  substrates.  Since  the  GaAs  substrate  is  a  better  candidate  for  large  scale  inte¬ 
gration  than  InP,  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  InGaAs/GaAs  MQW's  for  this  application 
[57,58,59,60,61].  However,  since  the  MQW  must  be  at  least  1  |im  thick  for  useful  surface-normal 
modulation,  strain  relief  is  bound  to  occur  in  this  system.  This  relaxation  of  the  lattice  results  in 
dislocations  which  propagate  upward  resulting  in  a  striated  surface  [60].  This  surface  roughness 
results  in  unwanted  diffraction  of  the  light  beams.  In  addition,  the  defects  make  the  integration  of 
GaAs  transistors  problematic. 

We  have  shown  that  the  InGaAs/GaAsP  material  system  may  be  used  to  grow  undefected 
MQW's  on  GaAs  for  modulators  at  1.064  |Xm  [62,63].  This  is  because  the  addition  of  phosphorous 
to  the  barrier  results  in  negative  strain  in  the  barrier  balancing  the  positive  strain  in  the  InGaAs 
well,  allowing  in  principle  any  number  of  periods  to  be  grown  without  having  any  net  strain 
buildup.  Our  devices  are  optically  smooth  and  the  sharpness  of  X-ray  scattering  spectra  indicate 
that  no  relaxation  of  the  lattice  occurs.  This  material  system  can  provide  MQW's  with  band  gaps 
anywhere  from  870  nm  to  1.064  um.  We  have  also  shown  that  modulation-saturation  is  high  for 
modulators  using  the  MQWs,  allowing  operation  as  high  as  tens  of  kilowatts  per  square  centime¬ 
ter  [64]. 

It  has  typically  been  found  by  ourselves  and  others  that  the  absorption  coefficient  of  longer 
wavelength  MQW's  is  reduced,  by  about  a  factor  of  two  for  excitons  at  1064  nm,  compared  to 
GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW's  with  excitons  at  850  nm.  Since  modulators  rely  on  changes  in  absorption 
coefficient,  the  corresponding  modulation  is  also  reduced  by  about  a  factor  of  two.  Before  this 
work,  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  reduction  in  absorption  coefficient  was  intrinsic  to  the  long- 
wavelength  material  systems  or  due  to  broadening  of  the  excitons.  Here  we  show  that  the  latter  is 
the  case.  We  measured  absorption  coefficient  (ex)  and  linewidth  (A)  of  samples  with  excitons  from 
850  to  1064  nm,  and  found  the  product  of  a  (when  normalized  to  the  total  well  thickness)  and  A  to 
be  roughly  constant.  Thus,  the  integrated  absorption  is  constant,  and  by  reducing  the  linewidth  of 
long-wavelength  modulators,  their  performance  should  become  equal  with  that  of  GaAs/AlGaAs 
devices.  Of  course,  this  work  does  not  show  whether  the  broadening  is  an  intrinsic  effect  (e.g.,  due 
to  alloy  scattering,  or  possibly,  as  discussed  below,  ultrashort  exciton  lifetimes). 

Five  long-wavelength  p-i(MQW)-n  modulators  were  grown  using  the  InGaAs/GaAsP  sys¬ 
tem  on  n-type  GaAs  substrates  using  Gas-source  molecular-beam  epitaxy.  The  mole  fraction  of  In 
was  varied  from  0.1 1  to  0.24  to  produce  excitons  ranging  from  920  nm  to  1064  nm.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  the  P  content  in  the  barrier  was  adjusted  from  0.6  to  0.75  to  maintain  a  strain  balanced  con¬ 
dition,  resulting  in  defect  free  samples,  which  was  checked  by  X-ray  diffraction.  The  substrates 
were  not  rotated  during  growth,  resulting  in  each  sample  covering  a  range  of  wavelengths.  In  Fig. 
4,  the  samples  from  the  same  substrate  are  identified  by  an  ellipse  about  their  spectra.  Each  sam¬ 
ple  had  50  wells  which  were  95  A  wide  for  the  samples  with  excitons  below  990  nm,  90  A  for  the 
sample  with  excitons  between  1000  and  1040  nm  and  85  A  wide  for  the  1064  nm  sample.  The 
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barrier  width  was  60  A  for  all  the  samples  except  the  1064  nm  sample  which  had  65  A  barriers. 
Atop  each  sample,  a  5000  A  thick  p-type  GaAs  layer  was  grown,  200  |im  x  200  pm  mesas  were 
etched  on  each  sample,  and  gold  contacts  were  made  to  the  p  layer.  The  backside  of  each  sample 
was  polished  and  antireflection  coatings  were  applied  to  both  the  front  and  back  surfaces. 

For  comparison,  p-i(MQW)-n  samples  were  fabricated  using  the  GaAs/AlGaAs  system.  A 


Figure  4.  Absorption  spectra  of  various  MQW  modulator  samples  at  0  volts 
bias  normalized  to  the  entire  intrinsic  width.  Spectra  grouped  by  ellipses  are 
from  the  same  unrotated  wafer 

sample  with  a  1  pm  thick  bulk  GaAs  intrinsic  layer  was  fabricated.  A  sample  with  a  conventional 
GaAs/AlQ3Gao7As  MQW  with  86  A  wells  and  44  A  barriers  (60  periods)  was  made.  Finally,  a 
shallow  GaAs/Al()02Gao98-^^  MQW  sample,  [65]  with  100  A  wells  and  40  A  barriers  (56  periods) 
was  made.  All  these  samples  had  their  substrates  removed  and  were  antireflection  coated  for 
transmission  measurements. 

The  absorption  spectra-(normalized  to  the  entire  intrinsic  width  of  the  sample)  of  all  the 
samples  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  For  the  long-wavelength  samples,  the  transmission  was  normalized  to 
unity  at  a  detuning  of  120  meV  from  the  exciton  peak.  For  the  GaAs/AlGaAs  samples,  slight 
residual  Fabry-Perot  fringes  made  establishing  the  absorption  baseline  somewhat  non  quantita¬ 
tive,  and  can  be  observed  in  Fig.  4.  As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  4,  the  absorption  coefficient  is  greatly 
reduced  for  the  long  wavelength  samples  compared  to  the  deep  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  barriers  are  wider  for  the  long  wavelength  samples,  adding  optically 
inert  material  to  the  MQW.  In  Fig.  5,  the  absorption  coefficient,  normalized  only  to  the  total  well 
thickness  in  each  sample  (a)  is  plotted  (open  squares).  This  parameter  should  more  fairly  compare 
samples  as  if  their  barriers  widths  were  equal.  Note,  however,  that  reducing  the  barriers  of  the 
strain  balanced  long  wavelength  samples  would  require  higher  strain  (more  P)  in  the  barriers  in 
order  to  maintain  the  strain-balanced  condition. 

We  observe  in  Fig.  5  that  a  for  the  long  wavelength  samples  is  still  greatly  reduced  com¬ 
pared  to  the  deep  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW.  However,  we  also  plot  in  Fig.  5  the  linewidths  (HWHM, 
A)  of  the  samples’  excitons.  The  linewidth  of  the  long  wavelength  samples  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  deep  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW.  When  the  product  of  absorption  coefficient  (a)  and  line- 
width  (A)  is  plotted,  we  see  that  it  remains  roughly  constant  for  all  the  samples.  There  is  a  slight 
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rise  in  the  product  as  wave  length  increases,  which  may  be  due  to  increased  electron-hole  overlap 
due  to  the  higher  barriers,  although  since  the  shallow  wells  show  strong  exciton  with  nearly  zero 
confinement,  this  explanation  may  be  incorrect.  Since  this  product  represents  the  spectrally  inte¬ 
grated  absorption,  this  value  should  remain  unchanged  if  the  linewidth  of  the  long  wavelength 
samples  were  somehow  reduced.  Therefore  we  indicate  here  that  if  the  linewidths  of  long  wave¬ 
length  MQW  excitons  can  be  reduced  to  that  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW's,  their  corresponding 
absorption  coefficients  should  increase  to  become  comparable  also,  since  the  integrated  absorp¬ 
tion  should  be  constant.  Note  that  the  constancy  of  the  absorption-linewidth  product  does  not 
extend  to  other  material  systems.  In  [66],  a  =  0.94  l/|im  (normalized  to  total  well  width)  and  A 
(HWHM)  =  4.5  meV,  giving  an  aA  product  of  4.23  meV/|im,  less  than  half  of  what  we  find  for 
our  samples.  (Thus  it  would  appear  that  InP/InGaAs  MQWs  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  perfor¬ 
mance.) 

The  exciton  broadening  may  be  inhomogeneous  in  nature,  i.e.,  caused  by  nonuniformities 


wavelength  (nm) 

Figure  5.  Absorption  coefficient  (normalized  to  the  total  well  width  -  open  squares),  linewidth 
(x’s)  and  their  product  for  the  samples  of  Fig.  4.  The  integrated  absorptions  of  the  excitons  of  all 
the  samples  are  roughly  the  same. 

in  the  sample.  The  nonuniformities  can  be  in  the  form  of,  for  example,  alloy  fluctuations,  or  as 
another  example,  interface  roughness.  If  the  latter  is  the  dominant  cause,  then  reduced  linewidth 
may  be  achieved  by  improved  crystal  growth.  However,  the  former  is  usually  thermodynamic  in 
nature,  and  so  probably  cannot  be  controlled  greatly  by  growth  conditions.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  ever  achieve  the  linewidth  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW's,  which  have  nonalloy 
wells. 

The  exciton  broadening  may  be  homogeneous  in  nature,  i.e.,  caused  by  ultrashort  exciton 
lifetimes.  This  is  of  some  concern  due  to  fact  that  we  recently  observed  large  saturation  intensities 
in  InGaAs/GaAsP  MQW  modulators  at  1064  nm  [64].  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  faster  exci¬ 
ton  ionization  (escape  from  the  well)  is  occurring  in  these  samples,  an  astonishing  possibility 
given  the  large  band  offsets  in  the  system  (about  1  eV).  However,  the  effect  of  lifetime  on  broad¬ 
ening  is  probably  only  small.  For  shallow  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW's,  escape  from  the  well  has  been 
shown  to  occur  with  a  single  phonon  collision  [67]1,  which  has  a  time  constant  of  300  femtosec¬ 
onds  [68].  Since  the  lifetime  induced  broadening  is  given  by  Aijfg  =  hbar/(2t),  the  linewidth  of 
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shallow  quantum  wells  should  be  at  least  1.1  meV  broader  than  that  of  deep  wells.  GaAs/AlGaAs 
wells,  which  have  much  longer  escape  times.  We  see  in  Fig.  5  that  the  linewidth  of  shallow  wells 
is  indeed  about  2.5  meV  broader  than  deep  wells.  Since  escape  from  the  well  probably  occurs 
faster  in  shallow  quantum  wells  than  any  other  sample,  it  is  unlikely  then  that  more  than  1-2  meV 
of  exciton  broadening  can  be  attributed  to  lifetime  effects  for  the  long-wavelength  samples.  In 
conclusion,  we  have  shown  that  the  product  of  absorption  coefficient  (when  normalized  to  the 
total  well  thickness)  and  exciton  linewidth  is  roughly  constant  for  MQW  modulators  with  exciton 
wavelengths  from  850  to  1064  nm  in  the  GaAs/AlGaAs  and  InGaAs/GaAsP  material  systems. 
Therefore,  reducing  the  linewidth  of  the  long-wavelength  samples  should  result  in  an  increase  of 
their  absorption  coefficient  to  that  observed  for  GaAs/AlGaAs.  If  the  broadening  is  not  due  to 
intrinsic  effects  (e.g.,  alloy  fluctuations  or  ultrashort  exciton  life  times),  improvement  of  crystal 
growth  could  result  in  longer  wavelength-modulators  having  performance  at  least  approaching 
that  of  850  nm  modulators. 
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4.2  Optoelectronic  VLSI 

A  particularly  useful  platform  for  two  dimensional  optical  interconnects  is  Optoelectronic 
VLSI  (OE-VLSI).  OE-VLSI  consists  of  the  hybrid  integration  of  (at  least)  thousands  of  optical 
sources  or  modulators,  optical  detectors,  and  silicon  VLSI  circuitry.  As  we’ve  stated  above,  the 
advantages  of  integrating  with  silicon  VLSI  are  numerous.  Because  the  CMOS  is  commercial,  cir¬ 
cuits  with  nearly  100%  yields  with  millions  of  FETs  can  be  designed.  Because  much  of  the  cir¬ 
cuitry  is  ‘static’  and  CMOS  has  low  static  dissipation,  power  dissipation  per  functional  unit  is  an 
order  of  magnitude  less  than  a  comparable  circuit  in  the  monolithic  FET-SEED  technology. 
Because  the  threshold  variations  are  bounded  and  the  local  uniformity  in  threshold  is  good, 
receivers  have  been  designed  with  an  order  of  magnitude  better  sensitivity  compared  to  the  mono¬ 
lithic  technology.  The  raw  performance  of  the  silicon  circuits  is  faster.  Gate  delays  for  0.35 
micrometer  CMOS  are  better  than  50  psec,  whereas  our  GaAs  had  gate  delays  of  greater  than  120 
ps.  We  have  achieved  4000  optical  I/O  and  others  have  achieved  60k  optical  I/O,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  yields  of  the  optoelectronic  circuits  are  not  limited  by  electronics.  We  have  designed  more 
functional  ‘pixels’,  implementing  complete  16  x  16  switches  rather  than  simple  2x1  switches. 

The  technology  borrows  heavily  from  focal  plane  array  technology,  that  has  been  preva¬ 
lent  and  steadily  improving  for  several  years.  In  some  ways,  our  key  contribution  in  process  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  the  adaptation  of  substrate  removal,  that  allowed  us  to  use  850  nm  MQW  diodes. 
However,  we  were  the  first  to  apply  it  to  optical  interconnections,  and  so  the  application  of  the 
technology  has  really  advanced  since  Bell  Labs’  involvement. 

The  detailed  process  for  the  optoelectronic  VLSI  [72]  is  shown  in  Figs.  6-8.  An  array  of 
diodes  is  fabricated  in  a  quantum  well  p-i-n  diode  wafer  grown  by  molecular  beam  epitaxy.  Bar¬ 
rier  metals  and  solder  are  deposited  on  the  array  bond  pads  of  the  diode  array  and  the  silicon  chip. 
The  two  chips  are  aligned  in  a  commercial  bonder  and  epoxy  is  applied  to  the  areas  between  the 
chips.  The  epoxy  holds  the  chips  in  place,  and  it  protects  the  top  (bottom  after  bonding)  surface  of 
the  diodes  from  the  substrate  removal.  Thus,  the  process  uses  a  thermal  compression  bond,  rather 
than  reflow.  The  entire  GaAs  substrate  is  removed  using  a  wet  chemical  etch,  and  the  diodes  are 
anti-reflection  coated  on  what  is  now  the  top  surface.  The  epoxy  over  the  silicon  circuit  is  selec¬ 
tively  removed  (not  shown)  to  allow  access  to  electrical  wire  bond  pads. 
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Figure  6.  GaAs/AlGaAs  multiple  quantum  well  diode  and  silicon  circuit  after  solder  depo¬ 
sition  and  before  bonding  [72]. 
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Figure  7.  Optical  Modulator  array  (top)  bonded  to  silicon  VLSI  circuitry  (bottom)  before 
substrate  removal  [72], 
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Figure  8.  Finished  device  after  substrate  removal  [72]. 


Fig.  9  shows  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  optoelectronic  chip  after  bonding.  In  our  current 
devices,  the  bond  pads  are  designed  in  third  level  metal,  and  circuitry  is  actually  placed  under¬ 
neath  the  pads,  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  circuit  designed  for  the  system  demon¬ 
strator,  only  a  two  layer  process  was  used  and  no  circuitry  was  placed  beneath  the  pads.  This 
reduced  the  density  compared  to  what  was  achieved  in  later  circuits. 

4.2.2  Capacitance  modeling  of  OE-VLSI 
Introduction 

The  three  basic  building  blocks  of  a  smart  pixel  circuit  are  an  optical-to-electrical  receiver, 
an  electronic  logic  block,  and  an  electrical-to-optical  transmitter.  It  is  advantageous  to  reduce  the 
propagation  delay  through  each  of  these  blocks  in  order  to  avoid  additional  register  logic  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  high  data  rates.  It  is  also  desirable  to  ensure  a  constant  temperature  over  the  surface  of  the 
chip.  This  is  because  the  characteristics  of  the  electrical-to-optical  transmitters  are  usually  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changes  in  temperature. 

To  reduce  the  propagation  delay  through  the  smart  pixel  receiver  block,  it  is  essential  to 
reduce  the  front  end  capacitance  (€;„).  has  three  main  components:  the  photodiode  active 
area,  the  amplifier  input,  and  the  stray  interconnect  capacitance.  The  FET-SEED  technology  min- 
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imized  stray  interconnect  capacitance  through  the  monolithic  integration  of  photodetectors,  mod¬ 
ulators  and  electronic  circuitry  [69,70].  However,  the  monolithic  FET-SEED  technology  was 
limited  to  only  medium  scale  integration  (MSI)  smart  pixel  arrays  due  to  yield  and  power  dissipa¬ 
tion  issues.  Hybrid  integration  of  very  large  scale  integration  (VLSI)  Si  CMOS  electronic  cir¬ 
cuitry  with  photodetectors,  modulators,  or  emitters  is  an  attractive  approach  in  obtaining  VLSI 
smart  pixels  in  the  near  term. 

One  method  of  attaching  III-V  devices  to  Si  CMOS  is  through  the  use  of  a  flip-chip  solder 
bump  process  and  back  illuminating  the  photodiode  [71]. A  technique,  briefly  described  in  Section 
1.6,  was  devised  where  GaAs  MQW  diode  detectors/modulators  were  first  flip-chip-bonded  onto 
Si  CMOS,  and  the  GaAs  substrate  etched  away,  to  allow  operation  at  850nm  [72].  This  process 
resulted  in  MQW  diode  'islands'  on  the  surface  of  the  silicon  VLSI  chip. 

This  section  examines  the  issues  of  capacitance  and  thermal  conduction  of  the  solder 
bumped  MQW  diode  islands  within  the  hybrid  FET-SEED  technology.  Section  4.2  investigates 
the  parasitic  capacitance  as  a  function  of  solder  bump  geometry.  Section  4.3  examines  the  effect 
of  thermal  conduction  from  the  MQW  diode  to  Si  substrate.  Section  4.4  introduces  a  novel  tem¬ 
perature  compensated  modulator  bias  circuit  that  may  be  used  to  cancel  effects  of  global  tempera 
ture  changes  in  optoelectronic  chip  temperature.  Section  4.5  is  a  summary. 

Figure  10(a)  depicts  a  cross-sectional  SEM  view  of  the  flip-chip  hybrid.  To  begin  analyz¬ 
ing  this  solder  bump-bonded  diode  structure,  a  simplified  model  was  first  constructed  and  is 
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shown  in  Figure  10(b)  along  with  the  equivalent  circuit.  The  hybrid  process  has  gone  through 
many  revisions,  but  one  common  feature  throughout  is  that  the  bonding  pads  be  equally  sized 
squares  spaced  one  pad  width  apart.  A  typical  pad  size  is  15mm  [73].  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  size  of  the  diode  active  area  relative  to  the  pad  size.  When  this  capacitance  study  was  first  per¬ 
formed,  the  diode  active  area  was  defined  by  a  mesa  etch  and  was  equal  to  the  size  of  the  pad  with 
an  additional  2mm  overhang  on  one  side  for  the  ohmic  contact  [74].  The  capacitive  loading  effect 
of  a  diode,  less  the  15  |im  x  15  |im  bonding  pad  contribution,  was  calculated  to  be  32fF  using  data 
taken  from  diode  loaded  ring  oscillators  [75].  This  agreed  favorably  with  the  original  simulation 
result  of  34fF.  Since  this  time,  the  geometry  of  the  MQW  diode  'island'  has  been  changed  in  order 
to  improve  performance  and  yield.  For  instance,  the  N-mesa  is  now  larger  with  a  size  of  approxi¬ 
mately  (d+3)x(d-i-4),  where  d  is  the  dimension  of  the  solder  bonding  pad  in  microns.  The  overall 
size  of  the  GaAs  island  has  grown  too,  resulting  in  additional  chip  overlap  and  fringing  capaci¬ 
tance.  This  new  structure  was  analyzed  using  simple  formula  estimations  and  three-dimensional 
finite  element  analysis,  and  measured  using  diode  loaded  ring  oscillator  circuits.  Section  4.2.1 
presents  an  updated  set  of  formulae  to  allow  quick  estimation  of  the  capacitance.  Section  4.2.2 
presents  the  results  of  a  three-dimensional  finite  element  analysis  simulation.  Finally,  Section 
4.2.3  presents  results  of  diode  loaded  ring  oscillators  fabricated  in  a  0.9  p,m  CMOS  technology. 

Estimation  of  Capacitance 

A  formula  set  was  derived  to  allow  quick  estimation  of  the  effect  of  solder  bump  geometry 
on  the  total  capacitance  for  flip-chip  solder-bumped  technology.  The  total  capacitance  was  broken 
down  into  components  depicted  in  Figure  10(b).  The  component  labeled  Cg^p  is  the  lumped 
amplifier  input  capacitance  which  includes  the  amplifier  Miller  effect.  C^jj^^e  is  the  overlap  and 
fringing  capacitance  of  the  photodiode  active  area.  The  total  stray  interconnect  capacitance  (Cg)  is 
defined  here  as  the  sum  of  the  capacitance  contributed  by  the  wiring  trace  (Qra^e)  ^om  pad  to 
amplifier  input,  the  solder  bump  bonding  pad  (C  pad),  the  solder  bump  (Cbump).  and  the  GaAs 
chip  (Cj-jiip)  that  forms  the  bridge  between  the  diode  and  far  pad.  Since  all  of  these  elements  are  in 
parallel,  the  total  front  end  capacitance,  (€;„)  is  the  sum: 

^  ~^amp  ^diode  ■*"  ^trace  ■*"  ^pad  ■*"  ^bump  ^chip((4- 1) 

where, 

^amp  =35fF  (4.2) 

Cdiode  =(114aF)[1.15(d+2)(d+4)-t-4.2d+  16](4.3) 

^trace  =<2fF  (4.4) 

Cpad  =eoeoxide[(l-15d2/t”"id^)  (4.5) 

4- (5.6(tp^g(^j/toxide)  +  4.12tQxicle  (tmeta/toxide)*^ 


^bump  Cpad  “  ^0  ^oxide  [(l-15d^^^°**^^)  (4.6) 
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-Figure  10.  Cross-sectional  view  of  solder-bumped  MQW  diode  on  silicon  substrate 
(a)  SEM  photo,  (b)  diagram  depicting  the  equivalent  circuit,  (not  drawn  to  scale) 


-l- (5.6(t^,^^p/t  Qxide)^  4.12tQxide  (^bump^^oxide)  1 
Cchip  =eoe  epoxy  [(1.15(d-3)(d+6)/tbu^p)  +  (2.8(d-3)(l/t  bump)®-^^^](4-7) 


The  formulae  used  to  estimate  each  element  are  listed  as  equations  4.2  to  4.7.  The  lumped 
capacitance  for  C  g^p  and  C  trace  are  listed  as  typical  values,  to  show  their  relative  contribution  to 
the  total  capacitance.  The  actual  values  would  depend  on  the  specific  circuit  design  and  layout. 
The  formulae  for  Cdiode^  Cbump>  Cpad.  and  Cchip  were  derived  from  the  empirical  formula  set  of 
Sakuri  and  Tamaru  for  a  plate  over  a  ground  plane  [76]. The  C  diode  estimates  the  contribution  of 
the  MQW  diode  active  area  and  includes  fringing  for  the  outer  3  sides  and  2  corners.  The  value  C 
pad  estimates  the  bonding  pad  contribution  without  solder,  while  C  bump  +  C  pad  includes  the 
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solder  bump.  The  difference  between  these  two  calculations  determines  the  C  bump  component. 
The  C  chip  represents  the  contribution  of  the  GaAs  chip  between  the  pads  which  includes  overlap 
and  fringing  capacitance  for  2  sides.  The  permittivity  constant  e  o  is  8.85fF/|im,  and  e^poxy  is  the 
relative  permittivity  of  the  epoxy.  The  epoxy  is  used  to  hold  the  GaAs  and  Si  chips  together  during 
the  substrate  removal  process.  A  typical  value  for  e  epoxy  is  2.9.  The  value  t  is  the  thickness 
of  the  pad  metal,  and  t  Q^ide  ^oxide  the  thickness  and  relative  permittivity  of  the  oxide  and 
any  dielectrics  that  exist  between  the  pad  metal  and  silicon  substrate.  The  total  height  of  the  bump 
interconnect  metal  is  t  bump.  Note  that  these  estimates  are  based  on  the  “as  drawn”  device  struc¬ 
ture,  and  do  not  include  variations  introduced  during  the  fabrication  process. 

PARAMETER  0.8|im  MOSIS  0.9pm  vendor 

^  oxide  3.9  4.4 

toxide  0.9pm 

^metal  1  M-ttt  0.5pm 

Table  6.  Typical  values  for  the  constants  shown  in  Equations  4.1-7 

Table  6  shows  typical  parameter  values  used  in  Equations  4.2-7  for  first  layer  metal  pads 
for  a  0.9pm  CMOS  vendor  and  the  0.8pm  MOSIS  HP  CMOS26B  process  [77].  Figure  1 1  plots 
the  estimated  C  in  (less  the  fixed  amplifier  and  trace  contributions)  vs.  pad  size  for  both  the  0.9 
pm  and  0.8pm  process.  The  results  indicate  that  the  bonding  pad  was  the  dominate  contributor  to 
Cg.  Typical  solder  bump  heights  from  3- 10pm  were  found  to  induce  little  change  on  C^,  caused  by 
the  trade-off  between  the  C(,u^p  and  C^hip  components. 

The  data  presented  in  Figure  1 1  assumes  the  bonding  pads  were  fabricated  in  first  level  metal.  It  is 
interesting  to  examine  the  capacitance  of  pads  formed  in  higher  level  metals.  Since  these  metals 
are  further  from  the  substrate,  the  pad-to-substrate  capacitance  decreases,  however,  any  underly¬ 
ing  metals  would  serve  to  increase  the  capacitance.  The  effect  of  the  underlying  metals  is  evident 
in  Table  7,  which  shows  the  calculated  Cp^^  values  for  a  15pm  x  15pm  pad  fabricated  in  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  level  metal  for  the  0.8pm  process  [78]. 


1 5pm  X  15pm  C  pad 

over 

PAD  METAL  substrate 

1st  level 

2nd  level 

1st  level 

9.6fF 

2nd  Level 

5.5fF 

10.6fF 

3rd  level 

4.2fF 

5.9fF 

10.8fF 

Table  7. 

Calculated  capacitance  values  for  a  15mmxl5mm  pad  for  0.8mm  process 

Simulation  of  Capacitance 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  the  approximations,  a  3-D  Laplace/Poisson  solver  [79]  was  used 
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to  calculate  the  total  input  capacitance  vs.  pad  size  for  a  MQW  diode  bumped  to  the  first  layer 
metal  on  a  Si  wafer.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  12.  The  estimated  values  which  are  reshown 
in  Figure  12  appear  to  have  overestimated  the  total  capacitance  by  approximately  10%-15%.  This 
was  expected,  since  the  formula  set  from  which  the  estimations  were  derived  assuming  a  stand¬ 
alone  plate  over  a  continuous  dielectric  and  ground  plane.  The  actual  structure  here  was  broken 
down  into  several  stand-alone  pieces,  not  all  of  which  reside  over  a  homogeneous  dielectric  plane. 
Some  of  the  side  and  corner  fringing  components  within  the  equation  set  were  reduced  to  account 
for  the  overlap  between  all  the  pieces,  however,  the  estimate  still  produces  a  conservative  value.  A 
conservative  estimated  value  is  desirable  when  designing  a  circuit,  to  allow  some  margin  for  vari¬ 
ations  in  parameters. 

The  simulations  also  indicated  that  the  currently  used  common  cathode  configuration  depicted  in 
Figure  10  resulted  in  a  slightly  higher  capacitance  than  a  common  anode  configuration  (~  8% 
higher  for  a  d=15pm,  h=3p,m  structure).  This  was  found  to  be  especially  true  for  small  bump 
heights,  and  was  the  result  of  the  C^hip  component  adding  more  significantly  to  the  input  capaci¬ 
tance  in  the  common  cathode  case. 

The  effect  of  the  epoxy  on  capacitance  was  also  simulated.  A  d=15pm  pad  structure  with  h=3|im 
bump  height  without  epoxy  was  found  to  have  5.5%  less  total  capacitance  than  the  same  structure 
surrounded  by  epoxy.  As  the  bump  height  is  increased,  the  ratio  of  the  capacitance  of  structures 
with  epoxy  to  those  without  epoxy  becomes  even  greater.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
chip  and  bump  capacitive  components,  caused  by  the  dielectric  effect  of  the  epoxy. 


Simulated  Input  Capacitance 
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Figure  12.  Plot  of  simulated  input  capacitance  for  four  bond  pad  sizes  of  5|xm, 
lOprn,  15|im,  and  20pm  assuming  a  5pm  bump  height.  For  comparison,  the  esti¬ 
mated  capacitance  is  also  shown  as  a  dotted  line. 

Experimental  Results 

To  verify  the  above  simulations,  19-stage  CMOS  ring  oscillators  were  fabricated  with  and 
without  first  level  metal  solder  bonding  pad  loads.  A  ring  oscillator  consists  of  an  odd  number  of 
inverters  connected  in  a  chain,  with  the  output  of  the  last  inverter  fed  back  to  the  input  of  the  first. 
When  powered  up,  the  feedback  causes  the  circuit  to  begin  to  oscillate.  By  measuring  the  fre- 
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Figure  1 1.  Plot  of  estimated  input  capacitance  as  a  function  of  bond  pad  size 

showing  relative  contributions  of  each  component  (a)  for  0.9mm  CMOS  vendor  and  (b) 
for  0.8mm  MOSIS  HP  CMOS26B  process.  The  0.9mm  CMOS  process  has  a  higher  pad 
contribution.  Note  the  dominant  contribution  of  the  diode  active  area  to  the  total  capaci¬ 
tance  in  both  cases. 

quency  of  oscillation  fg^g,  the  average  gate  delay  (tj)  may  be  calculated  using  the  relation  tj=l/ 
where  n  is  the  number  of  inverters  in  the  chain.  When  additional  capacitance  is  added 

between  each  inverter,  the  gate  delay  increases,  and  may  be  approximated  using  the  empirical 

relation:  [80] 

tj  =  to  -h  k  C  /  Wn  (4.8) 

where  to  in  the  intrinsic  fixed  internal  delay  of  the  gate,  w^  is  the  width  of  the  N-FET  in  microns. 
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C  is  the  load  capacitance  in  fFs,  and  k  is  the  empirical  factor  in  ps/fF .  This  formula  assumes  that 
the  P-  and  N-FETs  are  sized  within  each  inverter  for  equal  rise  and  fall  times.  The  constants  to  and 
k  may  be  derived  using  extracted  device  parameters  along  with  an  analog  simulation  tool  such  as 
SPICE  or  by  measuring  the  gate  delay  difference  between  two  ring  oscillators  with  two  different 
known  capacitive  loads. 

A  bias  of  Vod  =  5V  was  applied  to  the  ring  oscillators  and  the  oscillation  frequency  was  measured 
by  AC  coupling  the  Vdd  bias  lead  to  the  input  of  a  spectrum  analyzer.  The  spectrum  analyzer  dis¬ 
played  the  fundamental  oscillation  frequency  as  a  peak  which  was  usually  >6dB  above  the  spec¬ 
trum  analyzer  noise  floor.  Using  this  method  to  measure  the  oscillation  frequency  only  required 
two  leads  to  be  brought  off  chip  for  each  oscillator;  Vdd  and  ground.  This  method  also  prevented 
the  need  to  place  an  additional  load  on  the  ring  oscillator  for  optical  or  electrical  readout. 

Each  inverter  within  the  ring  oscillator  was  constructed  using  a  3m  width  N-FET,  and  a 
6p.m  P-FET,  which  when  simulated,  produced  approximately  equal  rise  and  fall  times.  Several 
oscillators  were  placed  on  each  chip;  with,  and  without  15|i.m  x  15iJ,m  pads  and  9p,m  x  9p.m  pads. 
A  value  of  14.4fF  was  calculated  for  the  stray  interconnect  capacitance  between  each  inverter 
without  any  solder  bump  pads  attached.  A  value  of  12.4fF  was  calculated  for  the  15p,mxl5p,m 
first  level  metal  pad.  The  actual  circuit  layout  and  wafer  parameters  for  overlap  and  fringing 
capacitance  parameters  were  used  to  make  these  initial  calculations. 

Unfortunately,  only  the  15iJ.m  pad  circuits  could  be  tested  with  diodes,  due  to  low  yield  in  the 
attachment  of  the  9p.m  devices.  Four  circuits  were  tested  before  flip-chip  bonding:  two  circuits 
with  pads,  and  two  circuits  without  pads.  The  oscillation  frequency  was  measured  at  130.2MHz 
and  130.7MHz  for  the  two  circuits  without  pads,  and  108.4MHz  and  108.9MHz  for  the  two  with 
pads.  After  attaching  MQW  diodes  to  the  two  circuits  with  pads,  the  oscillation  frequency 
dropped  to  76.7MHz  and  78.1MHz.  For  this  last  measurement,  the  MQW  diodes  were  reverse 
biased  using  an  8V  supply.  From  this  data,  the  mean  gate  delays  were  calculated  as  202ps,  244ps, 
and  340ps  for  no  pads,  with  pads,  and  with  pads+diodes  respectively.  The  following  equations 
were  written; 

202ps  =  to  +  k(14.4fF)/3  (4.9) 

242ps  =  to  +  k(14.4fF+12.4fF)/3  (4.10) 

340ps  =  to  +  k(14.4fF+12.4fF+  +  C(.[,jp  )/3(4.1 1) 

Simultaneously  solving  the  first  two  equations  results  in  to  =  155ps  and  k=9.68.  Using  these  val¬ 
ues  in  the  third  equation  results  in  C^jjoOe  +  Cjjump  +  Cchip  30fF.  This  value  is  significantly 
smaller  than  the  expected  value  of  ~  56fF,  and  required  further  investigation. 

First,  the  sensitivity  of  oscillation  frequency  to  bias  voltage  was  measured  to  determine  if 
this  could  cause  the  discrepancy.  As  one  would  expect,  the  photodiode  bias  was  found  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  influence  on  frequency,  as  long  as  the  diodes  remained  in  reverse  bias.  The  Vdd  bias  was  found 
to  change  the  oscillation  frequency  at  a  rate  of  ~0.02%/mV.  This  translates  to  a  sensitivity  in  cal¬ 
culated  capacitance  of  ~50aF/mV.  Since  the  same  digital  volt  meter  with  better  than  lOmV  accu¬ 
racy  was  used  for  all  tests,  and  special  attention  was  paid  to  ensure  good  probe  contact,  the 
maximum  error  in  load  capacitance  calculation  due  to  a  metering  error  would  probably  be  <lfF. 
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Next,  a  check  was  made  to  ensure  all  photodiodes  were  actually  making  electrical  contact. 
The  photodiode  bias  was  set  to  approximately  Vdd-2V,  which  caused  the  photodiodes  to  become 

forward  biased.  The  diodes  were  viewed  under  magnification  with  a  camera  and  all  were  found  to 
luminesce,  hence,  all  were  making  contact. 

The  dimensions  of  the  diodes  were  then  measured  using  a  microscope  equipped  with  a  measuring 
stage  accurate  to  better  than  1pm.  The  outer  mesa  of  each  diode  was  found  to  be  only  16pm  x 
43.5pm,  instead  of  the  drawn  22pm  x  52pm  indicating  that  they  were  severely  over-etched.  The 
metal  pads  could  actually  be  seen  protruding  from  the  sides,  which  meant  part  of  the  N-mesa  was 
also  etched  away. 

The  diode  responsivity  to  input  spot  position  was  then  measured  using  a  custom  character¬ 
ization  test  set  designed  for  S-SEED  testing  [81].  The  results  of  the  test  are  shown  in  Figure  13(a), 
superimposed  over  an  as  drawn  device  topology.  Figure  13(b)  is  a  photomicrograph  of  same  pho¬ 
todiode  under  forward  bias.  Note  the  severe  over-etching  of  the  device  outer  mesa  when  compared 
to  the  as-drawn  device.  Since  the  fabrication  of  these  devices,  a  new  highly  selective  etch  stop 
layer  was  developed  [82]which  will  prevent  the  over-etching  of  future  device  arrays.  Also  note  in 
Figure  13  the  small  active  area,  approximately  8mxl4m.  Upon  talking  with  the  device  fabricators, 
it  was  discovered  that  an  experimental  isolation  implant  step  was  added  to  the  process,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  diode  active  area.  These  devices  were  inadvertently  attached  to  the  ring  oscillators.  The 
isolation  mask  was  drawn  to  produce  an  active  strip  11m  wide,  shown  as  a  dashed  line  in  Figure 
13(a).  Due  to  straggle  of  the  implant,  the  actual  active  area  was  reduced  to  only  ~8.5p.m  wide. 

An  FEA  simulation  was  re-run  using  the  measured  dimensions,  and  was  found  to  predict 
the  measured  capacitance  of  30fF  when  the  diode  active  area  was  set  to  8.7)im  x  14.5|im.  This 
compares  favorably  to  the  measured  active  area,  thus  substantiating  the  validity  of  the  simula¬ 
tions.  The  46%  reduction  in  diode  capacitance  due  to  the  smaller  implant  and  over-etching  may 
seem  attractive,  however,  both  the  responsivity  (~0.2AAV),  and  active  area  was  far  too  small  for 
real  system  applications.  Using  a  corrected  implant  mask  to  define  an  actual  active  region  of 
12p,m  wide  could  be  beneficial,  however,  a  study  done  elsewhere  found  that  a  mesa  etched  struc¬ 
ture  with  the  same  active  area  as  a  planar  implanted  structure,  displayed  less  capacitance,  and  was 
attributed  to  lateral  spreading  of  the  depletion  layer  [83]. 

Note  that  a  significant  amount  of  active  area  (4p.mxl7jim)  was  required  in  order  to  make 
the  ohmic  contact,  which  was  fabricated  to  the  side  of  the  device  optical  window.  It  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  fabricate  the  ohmic  contact  within  the  active  region,  as  is  normally  done  for 
back  illuminated  photodiodes.  The  reason  the  ohmic  contact  was  placed  off  to  the  side,  was 
because  the  ohmic  metal  does  not  have  satisfactory  reflectance  which  is  an  important  issue  when 
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the  diode  is  used  as  a  modulator. 


2  6  10  14  18  22 
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Figure  13.  (a)  Solder  bump-bonded  MQW  Diode  response  to  input  spot  position  contours 
superimposed  over  an  “as  drawn”  device  topology.  An  approximate  4|im  diameter  optical 
spot  was  used  to  interrogate  the  device.  The  contours  represent  the  normalized  response, 
(b)  To  scale  photomicrograph  of  same  photodiode  under  forward  bias  (bright  horizontal 
lines  are  a  result  of  the  image  capture).  Note  the  severe  over-etching  of  device  outer  mesa 
in  comparison  to  the  drawn  device.  Also  note  the  small  active  area  (~8|xmxl4|xm)  due  to 
an  excessive  straggle  of  an  isolation  implant  attempt. 
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4.2.3  Analysis  of  Thermal  Resistance 

When  a  MQW  diode  photodetector  changes  temperature,  the  absorption  band  edge  and 

exciton  shift  approximately  +0.3nm/®C.  Thus,  if  the  wavelength  of  the  input  light  is  near  this  band 
edge,  the  amount  of  photocurrent  generated  and  sent  to  the  receiver  will  be  a  strong  function  of 
temperature.  Thus,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  input  wavelength  sufficiently  below  the  band  edge,  so 
changes  in  temperature  have  little  effect  on  absorption.  However,  when  the  MQW  diode  is  used  as 
an  electro-optic  modulator,  the  read-out  laser  wavelength  is  intentionally  placed  near  the  absorp¬ 
tion  band  edge  in  order  to  allow  the  beam  to  be  modulated  using  the  quantum-confined  stark 
effect  (QCSE)[84].  The  QCSE  causes  the  absorption  peak  to  shift  to  a  lower  energy  as  the  electric 
field  increases.  This  effect  allows  the  modulator  absorption  to  be  a  function  of  applied  bias  volt¬ 
age,  thus  performing  the  electrical  to  optical  conversion. 

To  ensure  optimum  modulator  performance,  either  the  case  temperature  of  the  smart  pixel 
chip  package  can  be  held  constant  using  conditioned  air  or  a  thermal-electric  cooler,  or  the  MQW 
modulator  bias  voltage  may  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  a  global  temperature  change  across  the 
chip.  Figure  14  shows  the  modulator  response  for  three  possible  modes  of  biasing  and  a  5V  mod¬ 
ulation  voltage.  The  effect  of  a  temperature  change  of  IQPC  is  also  shown.  In  Figure  14(a),  a  con¬ 
stant  bias  is  set  for  optimum  operation  at  25°C.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  output  change  in 
reflectance  decreases  to  nearly  zero  at  35°C.  Figure  14(b)  has  a  constant  bias  set  sueh  that  it  is 
optimum  for  the  25°C  to  35*^C  range.  In  this  case  the  modulator  output  reflectance  is  less  than 
optimum,  however,  it  remains  nearly  constant,  which  may  be  desirable  in  some  system  applica¬ 
tions.  In  Figure  14(c),  the  modulator  bias  has  been  adjusted  to  produce  an  optimum  change  in  out¬ 
put  reflectance  for  both  temperatures.  Here  the  diode  output  reflectance  has  been  improved  over 
the  constant  bias  mode  by  2.1dB  and  0.1 3dB  for  25°C  and  35°C  respectively. 

Global  temperature-tracking-modulator-bias  circuits  can  run  into  a  potential  problem  if  a 
thermal  gradient,  caused  by  localized  heating,  occurs  across  the  smart  pixel  chip.  A  specialized 
mount  was  designed  and  fabricated  to  minimize  the  gradient  caused  by  static  localized  heating 
sources  on  an  optoelectronic  switch  chip.  [85]  However,  if  the  localized  heating  is  dynamic,  then  a 
dynamic  temperature  gradient  could  occur. 

Dynamic  heating  can  occur  within  a  MQW  diode  modulator,  since  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  the  diode  is  dependent  on  its  state  of  absorption,  and  the  impinging  optieal  power. 
The  impinging  light  that  is  not  reflected  is  absorbed  as  a  photocurrent,  which  in  turn  generates 
heat.  Thus,  a  data  dependent  heating  effect  can  occur,  especially  with  DC  coupled  systems  which 
can  transmit  long  strings  of '  I's  or  'O's.  While  suppressed  photocurrent  MQW  modulators  have 
been  demonstrated  to  reduce  the  generation  of  heat,  [86]  the  current  solder  bump  process  has  been 
refined  to  only  attach  one  type  of  device.  Multiple  attachment  of  non-interspersed  diodes  has  only 
recently  been  demonstrated  [87]. For  this  reason,  the  thermal  conduction  of  the  solder  bumped 
MQW  diode  modulator  islands  to  the  silicon  substrate  is  an  important  parameter. 

Section  4.3  investigates  the  thermal  conduction  of  the  solder  bumped  MQW  diode  modu¬ 
lator  islands.  Section  4.3.1  first  estimates  the  thermal  resistance  using  empirical  formulae.  Section 
4.3.2  presents  the  results  of  a  three-dimensional  finite  element  analysis  simulation.  Finally,  Sec¬ 
tion  4.3.3  presents  measured  results  of  the  thermal  effect  in  solder  bumped  diodes  to  silicon  cir¬ 
cuits. 
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Estimated  Thermal  Conduction 

The  conduction  of  heat  from  an  active  device  to  an  ultimate  heat  sink  may  be  character¬ 
ized  by  a  thermal  resistance  parameter,  which  is  analogous  to  electrical  resistance.  The  thermal 

resistance  in  °CAV  is  defined  [88]  by 
Rth={DT}/Q,  (4.12) 

where  DT  is  the  temperature  drop  in  °C,  and  Q  is  the  heat  flow  in  Watts.  If  the  thermal  resistance 
is  known,  the  total  temperature  rise  of  a  device  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  thermal 
resistance  by  the  electrical  power  dissipated  in  the  device.  The  total  thermal  resistance  may  be 
divided  up  into  several  contributing  components  that  act  in  series  or  parallel  to  each  another.  The 
resulting  series/parallel  resistor  network  may  then  be  solved  to  determine  the  total  thermal  resis¬ 
tance. 

The  thermal  resistance  of  the  MQW  modulator  diode  island  to  the  silicon  substrate  was 
estimated  using  the  simplified  model  shown  in  Figure  15.  Within  this  model,  the  silicon  substrate 
was  assumed  to  be  the  heat  sink,  and  the  analysis  focused  on  the  temperature  rise  of  the  diode 
active  area,  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the  silicon  substrate.  Although  the  diode  island  would 
actually  consist  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  layer  structure  shown  in  Figure  15,  it  has  been  simplified  to  be  a 
block  of  GaAs.  This  assumption  leads  to  a  lower  predicted  Rchip  thermal  resistance,  since  the  ther¬ 
mal  conductivity  of  AlGaAs  is  less  than  that  of  GaAs[89].  Figure  15  depicts  two  thermal  paths 
and  six  thermal  resistance  components  within  the  thermal  network  used  to  model  heat  conduction. 
Also  shown  in  Figure  15  are  the  formulae  used  to  estimate  each  component.  The  Rsi02  compo¬ 
nent  represents  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  silicon  dioxide  and  dielectric  layers  that  exists 
between  the  bonding  pad  and  silicon  substrate.  Note  that  additional  layers  of  dielectric  may  also 
exist  under  the  bonding  pad,  depending  on  what  level  metal  is  used.  To  simplify  the  calculations, 
a  stand-alone  pad  fabricated  in  first  level  metal  was  assumed,  and  thermal  spreading  from  pad  to 
substrate  was  ignored.  In  actual  circuits,  the  connecting  metals  would  serve  to  further  reduce  the 
thermal  resistance,  thus,  the  result  here  should  be  considered  a  conservative  value.  The  Rbump 
components  represents  the  solder  and  interconnection  metals.  Rbump  further  divided  into 

the  thermal  resistance  contribution  on  the  actual  metals  diagramed  in  Figure  15.  The  PbSn  solder 
used  in  the  sample  presented  here  had  the  lowest  thermal  conductivity  of  the  metals  comprising 
the  bump  and  thus  dominates  the  bump  thermal  resistance.  To  simplify  the  calculations,  the  effect 
of  the  other  metals  will  be  ignored.  The  R^-hip  component  in  Figure  15  represents  the  thermal 
resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  GaAs  chip  that  bridges  the  two  pads,  and  was  modeled  as  a  slab  of 
GaAs  between  the  two  bump  midpoints.  The  Rspread  component  represents  the  spreading  resis¬ 
tance  from  the  diode  active  area  to  the  solder  bump.  The  spreading  resistance  is  a  result  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  input  light  is  a  small  diffraction  limited  spot,  which  generates  heat  in  an  area  smaller  than 
the  area  of  the  solder  bump.  This  situation  is  shown  in  Figure  16. 

With  the  exception  of  Rspread’  the  formulae  used  to  estimate  the  components  shown  in  Figure  15 
assumed  columnar  heat  flow.  This  assumption  allowed  the  conductive  thermal  resistance  to  be 
described  using: 

RTH  =  //kA,  (4.13) 
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Figure  14.  DC  plots  of  MQW  diode  reflectance  vs.  applied  bias  data  for  two  case  temper¬ 
atures  of  25°C  and  35°C.  Three  possible  modes  of  operation  are  depicted:  (a)  Constant 
Vbias  optimized  for  25°C,  (b)  Constant  V^jas  optimized  for  the  25°C-35°C  range,  and  (c) 
Temperature  tracking  V^jjag.  A  AV  of  5V  was  used  in  all  cases,  and  diode  output  reflec¬ 
tance  (AP)  is  shown  as  arbitrary  units.  Temperature  tracking  in  (c)  improves  diode  output 

I  reflectance  by  2.  IdB  and  0. 13dB  for  25°C  and  35®C  respectively,  over  the  constant  bias 
mode  shown  in  (b). 


where  A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  in  m^,  /  is  the  length  of  the  thermal  path  in  meters,  and  k  is  the 
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thermal  conductivity  of  the  material  in  W/(mK).  For  most  materials,  the  thermal  conductivity 
decreases  only  slightly  over  the  temperature  range  of  interest  (300°C-360°C),  so  k  is  assumed  to 
be  a  constant.  The  spreading  resistance  for  Rspread  ^^ay  be  estimated  using  the  empirical  relation 

developed  by  Kennedy: 

Rspread  =  H2/(kpr),  (4.14) 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  heat  source,  and  H2  is  the  empirical  spreading  resistance  factor.  The 
parameter  H2  is  a  function  of  the  diameter  and  location  of  the  heat  source  and  sink,  and  is  equal  to 
0.30, 0.3 1 ,  and  0.32  for  pad  dimensions  of  5pm,  10pm,  and  15pm.  These  values  assumed  a  4.3pm 
diameter  uniform  heat  source  located  0.74pm  from  the  bump  metal,  which  approximates  a  typical 
spot  produced  by  the  Bell  Labs  photonic  switch  optics  centered  within  the  device  active  area. 
Table  8  summarizes  the  results  of  using  the  formulae  in  Figure  15  to  calculate  the  thermal  resis¬ 
tance  for  islands  with  pad  dimensions  of  5pm,  10pm,  and  15pm.  The  total  resistance  (Rtotal) 

found  by  solving  the  series/parallel  combination  of: 

Rtotal  ~  (Rspread'^Rbump"*'Rsi02) (Rchip+Rbump‘*‘Rsi02)-  (4-15) 

THERMAL  THERMAL  RESISTANCE  (°CAV) 


RESISTANCE 

d=15pm 

d=15pm 

d=10pm 

d=10pm 

d=5pm 

COMPONENT 

h=10pm 

h=5pm 

h=10pm 

h=5pm 

h=5pm 

Rsi02 

4,400 

4,400 

10,000 

10,000 

40,000 

Rbump 

1,230 

610 

2,780 

1,390 

5,560 

Rchip 

9,300 

9,300 

7,900 

7,900 

5,480 

Rspread 

850 

850 

880 

880 

910 

Rtotal 

4,500 

4,160 

8,200 

7,500 

24,300 

Table  8.  Estimated  thermal  resistance  for  several  geometries. 


It  is  evident  from  table  8  that  the  dominant  contributor  to  the  thermal  resistance  is  the 
Rsi02  component,  due  to  its  low  thermal  conductivity  of  only  ~  IW/mK.  This  is  especially  the 
case  for  small  pad  dimensions  which  have  a  small  cross-sectional  area.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  an 
actual  system,  the  Rsi02  component  would  be  reduced  by  other  interconnecting  metals,  however, 
the  trend  of  increasing  thermal  resistance  for  small  pads  would  still  be  a  factor  to  consider. 

As  a  comparison,  the  maximum  thermal  resistance  may  be  estimated  for  the  monolithic  FET- 
SEED  technology  as  the  power  dissipated  in  a  circular  disk  above  an  infinite  substrate  using  the 
relation  [91] 

RTH_monolithic  =  1  /  4  k  r } ,  (4. 16) 
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where  k=52W/(mK)  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  GaAs,  and  r  is  the  radius  or  the  optical  input 
spot.  Using  the  same  optical  spot  size  as  the  hybrid  example  (r=2.15|Lim),  the  maximum  thermal 

resistance  would  be  2,200°CAV  in  the  monolithic  technology.  Thus,  the  thermal  resistance  in  the 
monolithic  technology  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  spot  size,  although  thermal  resistance  could 
be  further  reduced  by  thinning  the  substrate. 

If  the  GaAs  substrate  were  retained  in  the  hybrid  process,  it  would  serve  to  act  as  a  heat  spreader. 
Additional  solder  bumps,  or  epoxy,  could  be  used  with  the  sole  purpose  to  sink  the  heat.  Potential 
problems  with  retaining  the  substrate  include  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  mismatch 
between  the  large  GaAs  and  Si  chips,  and  the  requirement  of  additional  substrate  vias  to  allow  the 
850nm  light  to  pass  through  to  the  MQW  diodes,  since  the  GaAs  substrate  is  absorptive  at  the 
operating  wavelength.  Further  investigation  of  effect  of  the  substrate  on  thermal  resistance  is 
required. 

The  source  labeled  P  shown  in  Figure  15  represents  the  power  dissipated  in  the  diode  active  area. 
The  amount  of  power  dissipated  depends  on  the  modulator  output  state  (high  or  low),  and  the 
amount  of  impinging  optical  power.  Assume  the  two  states  of  the  output  driver  place  a  2V  and  7V 
reverse  bias  across  the  modulator  operating  at  Ij.  In  the  1|  mode  of  operation,  the  input  wavelength 
is  set  such  that  the  exciton  absorption  peak  occurs  when  the  modulator  is  under  high  reverse  bias. 
Thus,  the  2V  bias  represents  an  output  logic  high,  with  a  diode  responsivity  of  ~0.2Ayw.  The  7V 
bias  represents  an  output  logic  low,  and  a  diode  responsivity  of  ~0.6AAV.  If  the  read  beam  optical 
power  is  SGOjaW,  the  difference  in  power  dissipated  between  each  state  would  be 
(500|a.W)[(7V+Vt,i)(0.6AAV)  -  (2V+Vbj)(0.2A/W)].  Assuming  a  built-in  diode  potential  of 
Vbi=lV,  the  power  difference  would  be  approximately  2mW.  Note,  the  majority  of  this  power 
would  be  dissipated  within  the  diode  active  area,  with  only  a  small  percentage  (~2%)  dissipated  in 
the  resistive  P-layer. 

d=15|J.m,h=10ii.m  d=15|im,h=5p,m  d=10iim,h=10|j.m  d=10|im,h=5|xm_ 

9.0°C  8.3°C  16°C  15°C 

Table  9.  Estimated  temperature  differential  between  two  output  logic  states  for  several 
geometries. 

Table  9  summarizes  the  calculated  temperature  differential  for  the  two  logic  states  of  the 
modulator  for  two  different  pad  dimensions  and  bump  heights.  Note  that  for  the  MQW  structure 
used  in  this  modulator,  the  exciton  was  measured  to  shift  at  a  rate  of  approximately  -0.3V/°C, 

therefore,  a  9°C  rise  in  temperature  would  shift  the  exciton  by  approximately  -2.7V.  This  shift 
could  significantly  decrease  the  differential  output  power  level  depending  on  the  initial  bias  condi¬ 
tion  (see  Figure  15).  This  temperature  differential  would  be  most  problematic  for  systems  which 
allow  long  strings  of '  I's  or  'O's,  since  the  thermal  time  constant  to  change  temperature  due  to  the 
absorption  state  would  be  relatively  long  compared  to  bit  intervals  at  100Mbps  or  greater  data 
rates  [92].  If  the  data  was  encoded  with  a  50%  duty  cycle,  then  an  average  steady-state  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  reached,  approximately  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  two  states.  Note  that  even  when 
encoded  data  is  used,  the  temperature  of  the  diode  would  still  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
impinging  optical  read-out  power,  hence,  uniform  optical  read  beams  would  be  required. 

The  thermal  analysis  in  this  chapter  assumed  the  underlying  silicon  substrate  acts  as  a  constant 
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Figure  15. 

temperature  heat  sink.  While  the  thermal  conduction  of  silicon  is  very  good  (k=163W/(m  K)),  the 
active  circuitry  (i.e.  the  receiver,  logic,  and  transmitter)  would  also  dissipate  static  and  dynamic 
power  and  should  be  considered  when  designing  a  smart  pixel  system.  The  magnitude  and  effect 
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Figure  4.7.  Diagram  of  solder  bump 
metal  used  in  the  hybrid  process 


Incoming  Light 


Figure  16.  Diagram  showing  the  thermal  spreading  from  the  diode  active  area  to  the  sol¬ 
der  bump  metal. 

of  these  additional  heat  sources  would  be  highly  dependent  on  the  circuit  implementation,  and 
will  not  be  analyzed  here. 

Simulated  Thermal  Conduction 

The  model  used  to  estimate  the  thermal  resistance  in  the  previous  section  assumed  there 
was  no  epoxy  surrounding  the  GaAs  island.  The  fabrication  process  can  include  a  step  to  remove 
the  epoxy,  however,  the  epoxy  can  also  be  left  on  the  chip,  providing  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  attachment  of  the  electrical  bond  wires  on  the  chip  perimeter.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect 
of  epoxy  on  thermal  resistance,  a  finite  element  analysis  tool  was  required,  due  to  the  complex 
geometry  and  boundary  conditions  of  the  epoxy  surrounded  islands. 
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A  finite  element  analysis  was  first  run  on  a  15^im  pad,  lOpm  high  bump  device  without  epoxy,  in 
order  to  check  the  validity  of  the  approximations.  This  resulted  in  a  Rjotai  of  4,670°CAV ,  which 
compared  favorably  with  the  approximation  of  4,500PCAV.  When  the  epoxy  was  added  to  this 
structure,  Rtotai  was  reduced  to  3,310°CAV,  hence,  even  with  the  low  thermal  conductivity  of  only 
lW/(m  K),  the  epoxy  has  dramatically  reduced  the  total  thermal  resistance  by  -30%.  A  simulation 
of  a  5pm  bump  height  with  15pm  pads  resulted  in  a  of  3,000°CAV,  which  was  -28%  less 
than  the  estimated  value  for  the  epoxyless  structure. 

4.3.3  Measured  Thermal  Conduction 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  thermal  resistance  by  measuring  the  exciton  shift  as 
a  function  of  increasing  modulator  optical  input  power.  The  increase  in  optical  input  power  would 
result  in  a  rise  of  photocurrent,  and  hence,  a  temperature  rise  of  the  device  active  area.  The  tem¬ 
perature  rise  would  cause  the  location  of  the  exciton  to  appear  at  a  lower  applied  bias  voltage.  Two 
chips  were  tested.  The  first  was  a  photonic  switch  chip,  which  contained  MQW  diodes  connected 
to  Si  circuitry.  The  second  chip,  which  became  available  at  a  later  date,  contained  solder-bumped 
MQW  diodes  with  independent  contacts  brought  out  to  wire-bonding  pads. 

The  photonic  switch  test  chip  had  receivers  with  two  series  connected  input  photodiodes.  One 
photodiode  was  connected  with  its  cathode  to  an  amplifier  input  and  its  anode  to  an  external  bias 
supply  lead.  The  other  diode  was  connected  with  its  anode  to  the  same  amplifier  input,  and  its 
cathode  to  a  different  external  bias  supply  lead.  To  test  a  single  diode  response  using  this  circuit, 
two  optical  beams  were  required.  One  high  power  beam  (-2mW)  was  used  to  effectively  short  the 
diode  connected  to  ground.  The  other  beam  served  as  the  interrogation  beam  for  the  other  diode. 

A  test  was  performed  by  sweeping  the  photodiode  bias  voltage  around  the  position  of  the  exciton 
for  a  fixed  input  wavelength  while  monitoring  the  device  photocurrent  and  reflectance.  The  opti¬ 
cal  input  power  was  incrementally  increased,  and  the  location  of  the  exciton  in  applied  bias  volt¬ 
age  was  noted.  The  data  from  this  test  is  shown  plotted  in  Figure  17.  The  line  shown  in  Figure  17 
is  an  estimation  of  the  response.  Note  that  if  only  the  thermal  effect  was  present,  the  exciton 
would  appear  to  shift  to  a  lower  applied  bias  voltage  for  increasing  optical  powers.  The  inflection 
point  within  the  data  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  two  other  factors.  One  factor  is  the  IR 
voltage  drop  across  the  parasitic  series  resistance,  and  the  other  factor  is  the  MQW  diode's  for¬ 
ward  bias  characteristic.  Both  of  these  would  contribute  to  a  perceived  positive  shift  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  exciton  with  respect  to  the  applied  bias  voltage. 

The  parasitic  series  resistance  contributes  a  perceived  linear  positive  shift  (i.e.  higher  bias  voltage) 
in  exciton  location,  since  as  the  input  power  is  increased,  the  photocurrent  increases  and  causes  a 
voltage  drop  across  the  resistive  elements.  Thus,  a  larger  external  bias  is  required  to  develop  the 
same  potential  across  the  diode  by  an  amount  equal  to  Ipj,  R,  where  Ipj,  is  the  resulting  photocur¬ 
rent,  and  R  is  the  total  series  parasitic  resistance.  The  dominant  contributors  to  the  parasitic  series 
resistance  were  expected  to  be  the  bulk  resistivity  of  the  P-layer  (-410W)  within  each  diode  and 
the  N-ohmic  contacts  (-30\W  each)  and  the  metal  traces  (-40W  total).  These  are  shown  as  resis¬ 
tors  in  the  circuit  drawn  within  the  plot  of  Figure  17.  The  total  resistance  for  the  series  connected 
pair  was  estimated  to  be  -IkW  by  using  the  typical  bulk  resistivities  and  the  as-drawn  device 
geometry  for  d=15|im  pads. 
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Optical  Input  Power:  Pjj,  in  pW 
(resulting  photocurrent  in  pA) 

Figure  17.  Measured  location  of  exciton  in  applied  bias  voltage  as  a  function  of  optical 
input  power  for  a  series  connected  diode  pair.The  line  shown  is  an  estimation  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  characteristic.  The  circuit  used  to  take  the  data  is  also  shown.  The  inflection  point 
labeled  Q,  is  attributed  to  the  voltage  drop  across  the  other  forward  biased  MQW  diode, 
which  has  canceled  the  shift  due  to  heating. 

The  forward  bias  characteristic  of  the  other  MQW  diode  also  contributes  a  perceived  non-linear 
positive  shift  of  the  exciton.  The  voltage  drop  across  a  forward  bias  diode  is  also  a  func¬ 

tion  of  current,  and  may  be  described  as  [93] 

Vdiocie  =  hkT/qln(I/l3)  (4.17) 

where  I  is  the  current  through  the  diode,  is  the  reverse  saturation  current  of  the  diode,  T  is  the 
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absolute  temperature,  h  is  the  diode  ideality  factor,  q  denotes  electronic  charge,  and  k  is  the  Boltz¬ 
mann  constant.  Using  the  above  equation,  the  change  in  diode  forward  bias  voltage  drop  due  to  a 
change  in  current  (DI)  from  a  reference  current  (Iref)  would  be  equal  to: 

DVdiode  =  hkT/q  ln(  1  +  Dl/I^ef)  =~  hkT/qDI  (4. 1 8) 


An  attempt  was  made  to  extract  the  MQW  diode  forward  biased  characteristic  and  para¬ 
sitic  series  resistance.  The  MQW  diode  characteristic  was  measured  by  sweeping  a  positive  volt¬ 
age  on  the  -Vbias  lead  shown  in  the  circuit  in  Figure  17,  while  the  amplifier  Vdd  bias  lead  was  held 
at  ground  potential.  The  conduction  path  included  a  parasitic  forward  biased  diode  within  the 
feedback  amplifier  on  the  CMOS  chip.  The  data  from  this  measurement  included  43  other  similar 
circuits  in  parallel,  since  this  was  a  parallel  array.  After  normalizing  for  the  43  circuits,  and  sub¬ 
tracting  the  effect  of  the  CMOS  diode,  the  following  parameters  were  extracted  for  a  single  MQW 

diode:  =10'''^A,  Rs=2.8kW.  The  value  for  Ig  is  typical,  however  total  parasitic  series  resistance 
for  two  diodes  of  2Rs=5.6kW  is  significantly  larger  than  the  previously  estimated  IkW.  Later  test¬ 
ing  of  an  unbonded  GaAs  MQW  diode  array  from  the  same  wafer  revealed  a  high  series  resis¬ 
tance.  The  high  resistance  was  attributed  to  an  improper  doping  of  the  N-mesa  which  caused  a 
high  ohmic  contact  resistance. 

The  location  of  the  inflection  point  in  Figure  17  indicates  that  the  negative  shift  of  the 
exciton  bias  point  caused  by  the  thermal  resistance  has  been  offset  by  the  combined  positive  shifts 
of  the  series  resistance  and  forward  biased  diode.  This  situation  may  be  written  as: 

Vinflection  DlgRiH  =  +  (hkT/q)  ln(  1  -t-  DI/I,ef  )(4.19) 

where  DI  is  the  difference  in  photocurrent  between  a  reference  current  (Irgf)  and  the  current  at  the 
inflection  point,  g  =-0.3V/°C,  and  R  is  the  parasitic  series  resistance.  This  equation  may  be  used  to 
solve  for  the  thermal  resistance  R-xh-  this  case,  the  reference  current  (Iref)  was  taken  as  the  first 
data  point  of  ~19iiA.  The  location  of  this  inflection  point  was  estimated  from  the  data  shown  in 
Figure  17  to  be  at  Vinflection=4-89V  and  I2=140^W  (67p.A).  Using  this  data  in  the  above  equation 
resulted  in  a  Rtji=5,000°CAV,  which  is  greater  than  the  simulated  value  of  ~3,000°CAV  for  a  struc¬ 
ture  surrounded  by  epoxy.  The  increase  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  simulation  model 
assumed  first  layer  metal  was  used  for  the  diode  bonding  pads.  The  diode  bond  pads  on  the  test 
chip  had  been  fabricated  in  second  layer  metal,  which  added  an  additional  dielectric  layer  under 
the  bond  pad.  The  specified  thickness  of  the  dielectric  layer  was  0.8p,m.  Assuming  a  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  of  IW/m  k,  this  would  increase  Rsi02  an  additional  3,500°CAV.  Including  this  additional 
resistance  in  the  thermal  network,  the  total  Rji,  was  re-calculated  to  be  6,500°CAV  for  an  epoxy¬ 
less  structure.  Assuming  the  same  30%  reduction  for  the  structure  with  epoxy,  a  Rfh=4,500°CAV 
would  be  expected.  This  value  agrees  to  one  significant  digit  with  the  measured  value  of  5,000°C/ 
W. 

A  second  test  chip,  which  became  available  at  a  later  date,  contained  independent  MQW 
diodes  and  was  also  tested.  This  chip  was  mounted  in  a  custom  package  with  a  thermo-electric- 
cooler  and  thermister.  The  following  parameters  were  extracted  from  the  forward  bias  characteris¬ 
tic  curves:  I^  =~  lO'^^A,  Rs=3.3kW.  The  high  parasitic  series  resistance  of  3.3kW  was  once  again 
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attributed  to  an  improper  doping  on  the  N-mesa  leading  to  the  high  ohmic  contact  resistance,  even 
though  the  MQW  diodes  came  from  a  different  wafer.  The  location  of  the  exciton  absorption  peak 
in  applied  bias  volts  was  measured,  and  is  shown  in  Table  10  for  several  wavelengths  and  two 
temperatures.  The  peak  was  located  by  plotting  the  derivative  of  the  measured  diode  reflectance 
and  noting  the  zero  crossing  using  an  hp4145B  semiconductor  parameter  analyzer. 

WAVELENGTHEXCITON  LOCATION  IN 

(nm)  APPLIED  BIAS  VOLTS 

@25°C@35®C 
855.5  15.1  12.0 

854.3  13.75  10.8 

853.3  12.9  9.9 

852.4  12.3  9.5 

Table  10.  Measured  location  of  exciton  absorption  peak  as  a  function  of  wavelength  for  two 
case  temperatures  of  25°C  and  35°C. 

The  change  of  the  exciton  location  in  applied  bias  voltage  for  a  change  in  temperature  may  be 

modeled  as  a  first  order  linear  approximation  of  -0.3V/°C.  This  sensitivity  parameter  will  be 
referred  to  as  y. 

The  shift  of  the  exciton  absorption  peak  as  a  function  of  optical  input  power  was  measured  for  two 
wavelengths  (843.6nm  and  852.2nm)  and  is  shown  plotted  in  Figure  18.  Note  the  absence  of  the 
inflection  point,  as  seen  in  Figure  17,  since  the  circuit  no  longer  contains  the  second  series  con¬ 
nected  MQW  diode.  The  sensitivity  for  both  wavelengths  is  approximately  -7mV/|iW  over  input 
powers  of  25  to  300)iW  (10.8dB).  Note  that  this  sensitivity  includes  the  effect  of  the  parasitic 
series  resistance  (Rj).  Using  the  extracted  value  of  R5=3.3kW  and  a  mean  peak  responsivity  of 
0.4AAV,  the  positive  shift  due  to  RjWould  be  (0.4|iA/|j,W)(3.3k)  =  +1.2mV/|iW.  Thus,  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  attributed  to  thermal  heating  alone  would  be  approximately  -8.2mV/|iW.  This  sensitivity 
parameter  will  be  referred  to  as  a. 

The  thermal  resistance  may  be  calculated  using  the  sensitivity  parameters  y,  a,  and  the 
measured  mean  exciton  location  Vg^citon’  the  peak  responsivity  Sg^citon  ^e: 

^th  —  OC  /  (Yyexciton^exciton)  (4.20) 

Using  the  values  of  a=-8.2mV/pW,  y=-0.3V/°C,  Vgxciton=8.3V,  and  Sgxciton=0-4AAV:  Rj^  = 
8,200°CAV.  Recall  that  the  simulated  thermal  resistance  value  for  this  epoxied  structure  from 
device  active  area  to  Si  substrate  was  ~3,OOOPCAV.  The  Si  substrate,  die  bonding  material,  and 
copper  heat  extractor  would  add  to  the  overall  resistance,  however,  it  would  be  expected  to  be  on 

the  order  of  lOO^CAV  or  less.  Further  investigation  found  that  the  diodes  were  bonded  to  pads 
made  of  third  layer  metal.  The  analysis  in  Section  4.3.1  and  4.3.2  assumed  that  the  first  level 
metal  was  used  for  pads.  When  using  the  third  layer  metal,  two  additional  layers  of  dielectric  are 
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present  between  the  pad  and  the  Si02.  The  thickness  and  thermal  conductivity  of  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  dielectric  layers  for  this  chip  were  unknown,  however,  the  value  of  8,200°CAV  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  in  the  previous  progression  from  3000°C/W  to  5000°CAV  for  first  and  second  layer  metal 
pads  respectively. 


Optical  Input  Power;  in  pW 
(resulting  photocurrent  in  pA) 

Figure  18.  Measured  location  of  exciton  in  applied  bias  voltage  as  a  function  of  optical 
input  power  with  wavelength  as  a  parameter  for  a  stand-alone  solder-bumped  MQW 
diode.  The  solid  line  and  dashed  line  represent  843. 6nm  and  852. 2nm  respectively.  The 
circuit  used  to  take  the  data  is  also  shown.  The  resistive  elements  represent  the  parasitic 
resistance  of  the  interconnection  path. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  a  stand-alone  diode,  an  optimum  value  of  parasitic  series 
resistance  (Rg)  could  be  chosen  to  completely  offset  the  temperature  effect.  The  optimum  resis¬ 
tance  would  be  determined  by  setting 
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R  -  Y  Rjh  ^exciton  (4.21) 

For  example,  using  the  previously  measured  parameters  of  y  =0.3V/°C,  RrpH=8,200°CAV,  and  Ve^. 
citon=8.3V,  the  optimum  series  resistance  would  be  Rs=  20kW.  This  phenomenon  is  shown  experi¬ 
mentally  in  Figure  19.  Figure  19(a)  shows  the  MQW  diode  reflectance  vs.  applied  reverse  bias 
voltage  for  two  input  powers  of  25|iW  and  125|iW.  The  derivative  of  the  response  is  also  shown  as 
a  dashed  line,  with  the  zero  crossing  indicating  the  location  of  the  exciton  absorption  peak.  A  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  location  of  the  exciton  of  1.1  V  between  the  two  optical  input  powers  is  clearly 
shown.  Since  the  parasitic  series  resistance  of  the  diode  is  3.3kW,  an  additional  20kW-3.3kW  = 
16.7kW  resistor  was  added  in  series,  with  the  results  shown  in  Figure  19(b).  It  may  be  seen  that 
the  exciton  absorption  peak  occurs  at  approximately  the  same  bias  voltage  for  both  optical  input 
powers,  thus  the  series  resistance  has  offset  the  effect  of  heating.  While  this  is  a  novel  way  to  off¬ 
set  the  temperature  effect,  its  applicability  to  high  data  rate  modulators  is  limited.  This  is  because 
the  high  series  resistance  combines  with  the  parasitic  capacitance  to  slow  down  the  achievable 
modulation  rate. 

Temperature  Compensated  Modulator  Bias  Circuit 

Global  changes  in  optoelectronic  chip  temperature  can  induce  changes  in  the  optical  out¬ 
put  characteristics  of  either  vertical  cavity  surface  emitting  lasers  (VCSELS)  [95]  or  MQW  mod¬ 
ulators  [96].  Conditioned  air  or  thermo-electric-coolers  are  typically  used  to  control  the 
temperature  of  the  optoelectronic  chip  packages.  These  techniques  tend  to  have  a  slow  response 
time  and  usually  contain  some  thermal  oscillation,  as  the  servo  loop  between  the  sensor  and  heat¬ 
ing/cooling  element  adapts  to  temperature  changes. 

By  placing  a  sensor  on  the  surface  of  the  chip,  and  controlling  a  parameter  such  as  bias 
voltage  or  current,  a  faster  response  may  be  obtained.  Having  a  sensor  on  the  chip  surface  can  also 
compensate  for  dynamic  changes  in  chip  temperature  due  to  changes  in  on-chip  power  dissipa¬ 
tion.  An  external  sensor  is  unable  to  compensate  for  temperature  changes  of  this  sort,  because  of 
the  thermal  resistance  and  thermal  time  constant  that  exists  between  the  chip  surface  and  package 
case. 

Temperature-independent  biasing  is  a  common  technique  used  in  analog  integrated  circuit 
design[97].  For  example,  temperature-independent  current  sources  have  been  demonstrated  using 
Zener  or  band-gap  referencing[97].  It  is  also  possible  to  construct  a  proportional-to-absolute-tem- 
perature  (PTAT)  current  reference.  For  example,  a  CMOS  PTAT  current  reference  was  used 
within  an  LED  driver  to  provide  a  temperature  compensated  bias  current[98].  A  temperature  com¬ 
pensated  bias  circuit  for  a  MQW  diode  modulator  requires  a  very  strong  negative  temperature 
coefficient.  The  required  temperature  coefficient  (g)  for  the  devices  reported  in  Section  4.3  was 

approximately  -300mVA’C.  As  seen  in  Figure  14,  the  optimum  bias  point  would  change  approxi¬ 
mately  at  Y,  or  a  slightly  higher  rate.  For  an  applied  bias  of  6V,  300mV/°C  represents  a  change  of 

50,000ppm/°C,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  2400ppm/°C  capability  of  the  circuit  in  Reference  [98]. 
Another  disadvantage  of  the  circuit  described  in  Reference  [98],  is  that  it  required  an  on-chip 
resistor  with  a  low  temperature  coefficient  to  produce  the  required  PTAT. 

This  section  describes  a  novel  technique  where  two  programmable  PTAT  current  references  are 
combined  to  produce  a  current  reference  with  the  required  large  temperature  coefficient  to  either 
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Vbias 

Figure  19.  (a)  MQW  Diode  reflectance  vs.  applied  reverse  bias  voltage  for  two  optical  input 
powers  of  25^W  and  125|iW.  The  derivative  is  also  shown  plotted,  and  depicts  a  I.IV  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  location  of  the  exciton  for  the  two  input  powers,  (b)  Same  scale  plot  as  in 
(a),  except  an  additional  16.7ki2  resistor  was  added  in  series  to  counteract  the  offset  due  to 
heating.  Here  the  location  of  the  exciton  in  applied  bias  voltage  is  nearly  independent  of 
applied  optical  input  power, 
bias  VCSELs  or  MQW  diode  modulators. 

A  block  diagram  of  the  PTAT  current  referenced  modulator  bias  supply  circuit  is  shown  in 
Figure  20.  All  blocks  within  the  dotted  line  are  contained  on  the  CMOS  chip.  The  on-chip  circuit 
outputs  a  current  with  a  strong  negative  temperature  coefficient  that  is  transformed  to  a  voltage  by 
an  external  resistor.  The  off-chip  resistor  requires  a  low  temperature  coefficient,  or  must  be  kept  at 
a  constant  temperature,  to  avoid  influencing  the  response.  The  voltage  across  the  resistor  is  ampli¬ 
fied  by  an  external  DC  power  supply.  This  amplifier  has  a  fixed  gain,  and  supplies  the  chip  with  a 
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PTAT  modulator  bias  voltage.  Although  a  single  supply  is  shown,  a  negative  PTAT  modulator  bias 
voltage  could  also  be  produced  to  supply  bias  for  differential  modulator  configurations.  The  rea¬ 
son  an  external  supply  is  used,  instead  of  an  on-chip  regulator,  is  because  the  modulator  bias 
would  typically  need  to  be  adjusted  to  a  value  greater  than  12V,  which  would  exceed  the  break¬ 
down  voltage  of  the  CMOS  ffiTs. 

Note  that  for  a  VCSEL  PTAT  bias  circuit,  the  polarity  of  the  inputs  to  the  on-chip  current  summa¬ 
tion  point  would  be  reversed  in  Figure  20.  This  would  provide  a  strong  positive  temperature  coef¬ 
ficient,  usually  required  by  VCSELs. 

The  novelty  of  the  circuit  is  the  strong  negative  temperature  coefficient  that  may  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  output  of  a  constant  current  source  from  the  output  of  a  current  refer¬ 
ence  with  a  negative  temperature  coefficient.  Flexibility  is  added  to  the  circuit  by  making  both 
current  references,  as  well  as  the  output  current  mirror  programmable.  Programmability  is 
required  in  order  to  match  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  CMOS  wafer  to  that  of  the  modula¬ 
tors  that  are  later  attached  to  the  circuit.  A  3-bit  fusible-link  trim  is  performed  on  a  programming 
resistor  to  set  the  output  of  each  current  reference,  although  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
using  on  chip  pass-transistors  and  field-programmable  control  logic. 

Circuits  were  designed,  and  simulated  using  an  AT&T  proprietary  simulation  tool  similar 
to  SPICE,[99]  and  device  models  for  the  MOSIS  O.Spm  CMOS  process.  The  simulation  allowed 
the  optimization  of  the  programming  resistors  and  active  device  sizes.  The  combination  of  the  on- 

chip  circuit  and  external  resistor  was  to  provide  an  output  voltage  from  1.5V  @  25°C  to  0.7V  @ 

50°C  corresponding  to  a  coefficient  of  (0.7-1.5)/25=-32mV/®C.  This  voltage  would  then  be  ampli¬ 
fied  by  the  external  DC  power  supply  amplifier  with  a  gain  of  ten  to  provide  a  modulator  bias  of 
15V  and  7V  for  25°C  and  50°C  respectively. 

Test  circuits  were  fabricated  in  O.Spm  CMOS,  however,  initial  testing  revealed  a  problem 
with  the  N-wells  for  the  P-MOS  transistors  used  in  the  current  sources.  The  N-wells  of  the  cas¬ 
cade  transistors  used  in  the  current  sources  needed  to  be  separated.  Although  specific  wells  and 
contacts  were  drawn  separately  for  each  transistor,  I  was  unaware  that  the  logical  layout  editor 
inadvertently  ties  the  N-wells  together.  This  feature  does  not  present  a  problem  in  digital  logic  cir¬ 
cuits,  however,  in  the  analog  current  reference  circuits  it  caused  an  effective  ~2kW  N-well  resistor 
to  be  in  parallel  with  the  desired  20kW  resistor.  Thus  the  operating  currents  were  off  by  more  than 
a  factor  of  10. 

Despite  this  setback,  a  PTAT  voltage  bias  circuit  was  partially  demonstrated  using  the  out¬ 
put  from  an  individual  PTAT  current  reference  test  circuit.  A  Si  test  chip  was  mounted  in  a  custom 
package  containing  a  thermo-electric-cooler  and  thermister.  The  output  from  a  PTAT  current  ref¬ 
erence  was  brought  off  chip  and  connected  to  a  2.2kW  resistor  tied  to  the  circuit's  Vdd.  The  reason 
the  resistor  was  connected  to  Vdd  was  because  the  test  circuit  output  acted  as  a  current  sink.  This 
produced  an  output  voltage  (Vo^)  with  a  positive  temperature  coefficient  with  respect  to  ground. 
This  voltage  was  fed  to  the  inverting  input  of  a  fixed  gain  differential  amplifier,  which  had  its  non¬ 
inverting  input  connected  to  a  constant  voltage  source.  The  constant  voltage  source  was  used  to 
subtract  off  the  large  offset  current  that  was  caused  by  the  shorted  N-wells.  The  output  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  amplifier  was  fed  to  a  high  voltage  amplifier  with  adjustable  gain.  Table  1 1  shows  data 
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Figure  20.  Block  diagram  of  the  PTAT  current-referenced  modulator-bias-supply  cir¬ 
cuit.  All  blocks  within  the  dotted  line  are  contained  on  the  chip.  A  photograph  of  the 
O.Spm  CMOS  chip  is  also  shown. 

taken  for  temperatures  of  25°C  to  50°C. 
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Table  11.  Data  from  the  -PTAT  current  reference 


test  circuit 


As  evident  in  Table  1 1,  the  actual  output  current  was  much  greater  than  the  design  output  current 

of  approximately  50|iA  at  25°C.  To  produce  this  large  current,  the  transistors  in  the  current  mir¬ 
rors  were  operating  with  a  large  gate-to-source  voltage  which  also  caused  a  strong  dependence  of 
output  current  on  the  applied  supply  voltage.  The  cause  of  the  problem  (shorted  wells)  has  been 
fixed  and  submitted  to  a  0.35|im  wafer  run. 

4.2.4  Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  effect  of  solder  bump  geometry  used  in  flip-chip-bonded  GaAs  SEED  photodetectors 
on  Si  CMOS  was  analyzed  theoretically  and  compared  to  simulated  and  measured  results.  Both 
capacitance  and  thermal  issues  were  investigated. 

When  using  the  MQW  diode  as  an  input  photodetector,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  front- 
end  capacitance  for  high  data  rate  operation.  Formulae  were  presented  to  estimate  the  capacitance 
of  the  MQW  diode  island  structure.  The  total  capacitance  was  found  to  be  dominated  by  the 
MQW  diode  active  area  and  bonding  pad.  Numerical  simulations  were  also  carried  out,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  estimations  overestimated  the  capacitance  of  the  structure  by  10%-15%.  A  conser¬ 
vative  estimated  value  is  desirable  when  designing  a  circuit,  to  allow  some  margin  for  variations 
in  parameters.  The  simulations  also  indicated  that  the  currently  used  common  cathode  configura¬ 
tion  results  in  a  slightly  higher  capacitance  (~8%)  than  a  common  anode  configuration.  This  was 
found  to  be  especially  true  for  small  bump  heights,  and  is  attributed  to  the  GaAs  chip  component 
adding  more  significantly  to  the  input  capacitance  in  the  common  cathode  case. 

When  using  the  MQW  diode  as  an  output  modulator,  the  power  dissipated  could  be  on  the  order 
of  a  few  mW  s,  hence  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  MQW  diode  islands  becomes  an  important 
parameter.  The  thermal  resistance  of  the  island  was  found  to  be  dominated  by  the  silicon  dioxide 
and  dielectric  layers  under  the  silicon  CMOS  bonding  pads.  For  reasonably  sized  pads  of  15|j,m, 
the  resulting  drop  in  output  contrast  would  be  negligible,  however,  for  smaller  pads  with  high 
input  powers  and  DC  coupled  data,  the  exciton  could  shift  by  more  than  2V.  Since  the  data  could 
be  encoded  to  remove  any  DC  component,  the  actual  temperature  would  settle  to  a  steady-state 
value  due  to  the  long  thermal  time  constant.  Thus,  a  pattern  dependent  thermal  shift  would  not  be 
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expected  within  photonic  switching  systems  that  transport  encoded  data.  The  power  of  the  optical 
read  beams,  however,  would  need  to  be  well  controlled,  as  a  change  in  read  beam  power  could 
induce  a  thermal  shift  causing  a  substantial  drop  in  the  change  in  reflectance. 

Although  use  of  higher  level  metals  for  bonding  pads  is  desirable  to  allow  the  attachment 
of  diodes  over  active  circuitry,  the  thermal  resistance  was  found  to  increase  for  diodes  bonded  to 
higher  level  metals.  This  is  caused  by  the  additional  dielectric  layers  under  the  pads.  Initial  test 
results  indicated  an  increase  of  the  thermal  resistance  by  a  factor  of  1.6  and  2.6  for  second  and 
third  level  metal  respectively,  compared  to  first  level  metal. 

The  effect  of  the  epoxy,  used  within  the  hybrid  fabrication  process,  was  analyzed  on  both 
thermal  resistance  and  capacitance.  Simulations  show  that  the  epoxy  can  lower  the  total  thermal 
resistance  by  -30%  for  a  15|i,m  pad  structure  bonded  to  first  layer  metal.  This  was  a  surprising 

result,  given  that  the  epoxy  only  had  a  thermal  conductivity  of  only  1°CAV .  The  epoxy  was  found 
to  slightly  increase  the  capacitance  of  the  structure  (-5%),  due  to  the  relative  dielectric  constant  of 
2.9.  Since  the  epoxy  may  either  be  left  on  or  removed,  a  trade-off  exists  between  better  thermal 
conduction  and  lower  capacitance.  The  following  list  summarizes  some  of  the  desirable  changes 
to  the  current  common  cathode  hybrid  process,  or  eircuit  design,  to  reduce  the  thermal  resistance 
and  parasitic  capacitance. 

•  Use  an  epoxy  with  a  high  thermal  conductivity  and  low  dielectric  constant. 

•  Use  a  large  diode  cathode  bond  pad  connected  to  a  wide  bus. 

•  Use  first  layer  metal  for  diode  cathode  bond  pad,  a  higher  level  for  anode. 

•  A  small  diode  anode  contact  that  scales  with  the  silicon  technology. 

•  Place  the  photodiode  ohmic  contact  within  the  optical  window. 


The  MQW  diode  parasitic  series  resistance  was  found  to  help  offset  the  exciton  shift  due 
to  heating  caused  by  an  increase  in  optical  read  beam  power.  As  the  optical  input  power  increases, 
the  voltage  drop  across  the  parasitic  series  resistance  also  increases,  thus  requiring  a  larger 
applied  bias.  The  same  increase  in  optical  power  also  results  in  increased  power  dissipation, 
which  raises  the  device  temperature  and  lowers  the  exciton  bias  point,  thus,  it  is  possible  for  the 
two  effects  to  cancel  one  another.  For  the  diodes  tested  here,  a  series  resistance  value  to  produce 
satisfactory  cancellation  for  optical  input  powers  of  up  to  500}xW  would  be  approximately  g 
j-Hon  times  the  thermal  resistance,  where  y  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  exciton  to  a  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture  in  V/°C,  and  Vexciton  is  the  mean  location  of  the  exciton  in  applied  bias  voltage.  This 
cancellation  technique  is  novel  for  DC  operation,  however,  when  operating  using  high  speed 
encoded  data,  a  steady-state  temperature  would  be  reached,  and  the  series  resistance  would  only 
serve  to  slow  down  the  output  driver. 

The  eoncept  for  a  novel  modulator  bias  circuit  that  provides  a  proportional  to  absolute  tempera¬ 
ture  bias  voltage  was  described.  This  circuit  could  be  used  to  cancel  the  effects  of  global  changes 
in  optoelectronic  chip  temperature,  and  reduces  the  amount  of  tweaking  required  to  obtain  opti¬ 
mum  modulator  performance.  Flexibility  was  added  to  the  circuit  by  making  the  current  reference 
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programmable.  Programmability  was  required  in  order  to  match  the  particular  characteristics  of 
the  CMOS  wafer  to  that  of  the  modulators  that  are  later  attached  to  the  circuit.  The  novelty  of  the 

circuit  was  the  strong  negative  temperature  coefficient  of  SOkppm/’C  or  greater  than  may  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  output  of  a  constant  current  reference  from  a  reference  with  a  negative 
temperature  coefficient.  Test  circuits  were  fabricated,  but  operated  at  an  incorrect  current  output 
level  due  to  the  inadvertent  shorting  of  the  P-MOS  cascade  transistor  N-Wells.  Despite  this,  the 
concept  of  temperature  compensated  bias  voltage  was  demonstrated  using  a  single  PTAT  current 
reference  circuit  combined  with  an  off-chip  reference  to  compensate  for  the  large  bias  offset. 
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4.3  Demonstration  System 

We  describe  a  new  optoelectronic  switching  system  demonstration  that  implements  part  of 
the  distribution  fabric  for  a  large  ATM  switch.  The  system  uses  a  single  optoelectronic  VLSI  mod¬ 
ulator-based  switching  chip  with  more  than  4000  optical  I/O.  The  optical  system  images  the 
inputs  from  a  two  dimensional  fiber  bundle  onto  this  chip.  A  new  optomechanical  design  allows 
the  system  to  be  mounted  in  a  standard  an  electronic  equipment  frame.  A  large  section  of  the 
switch  was  operated  as  a  208  Mb/s  time  multiplexed  space  switch,  which  is  applicable  to  ATM 
switching  using  the  appropriate  out-of-band  controller.  A  larger  section  with  896  input  light 
beams  and  256  output  beams  was  operated  at  160  Mb/s  as  a  slowly  reconfigurable  space  switch. 

4.3.1  Introduction 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  demand  for  telecommunications  services  beyond  voice  tele¬ 
phony  has  skyrocketed.  For  the  growth  of  these  services  to  continue  at  this  rate,  cost  effective 
means  of  transporting  and  switching  large  amounts  of  information  must  be  found.  Although  fiber 
optic  transmission  has  significantly  reduced  the  cost  of  transmission,  switching  high  bandwidth 
signals  remains  expensive. 

While  all  electronic  switching  systems  are  certainly  possible  for  these  high  bandwidth  sys¬ 
tems,  considerable  effort  has  been  expended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fiber  optic  connections  between 
frames  or  racks  of  equipment  separated  by  several  meters.  As  an  example,  one  can  envision  fiber¬ 
optic  data  links  connecting  the  line  units  that  receive  and  transmit  data  from  the  outside  world 
with  an  electronic  switching  fabric.  Optical  data  links,  DDLs,  can  perform  the  optical  to  electrical 
conversions.  Several  of  these  optical  data  links  can  be  electrically  connected  with  electronic 
switching  chips  on  a  printed  circuit  board. 

As  the  demand  for  bandwidth  increases,  several  hundred  to  several  thousand  optical  fibers 
might  be  incident  on  the  switching  fabric.  Discrete  optical  data  links  and  parallel  data  links  with 
up  to  32  fibers  per  data  link  remain  an  expensive  solution  to  transporting  this  information  due  to 
their  per-link  cost,  physical  size,  and  power  dissipation.  Power  dissipation  on  the  switching  chips 
is  high  because  of  the  need  for  electronic  drivers  for  the  high  speed  electrical  interconnections 
between  the  switching  chips  and  the  data  links.  By  integrating  the  0/E  conversions  directly  onto 
the  switching  chips,  lower  cost  and  higher  density  systems  can  be  built. 

We  demonstrated  an  experimental  optoelectronic  switching  network  based  on  this  lower 
cost  solution.  This  demonstration  differs  in  many  ways  from  our  earlier  system  experiments.  The 
system  uses  a  new  device  technology  consisting  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  multiple  quantum  well  modula¬ 
tors  and  detectors  flip-chip  bonded  to  silicon  VLSI  circuitry  [100, 19].  The  system  implements  part 
of  a  new  simplified  distribution  network  for  the  growable  packet  architecture[101,102].  The  distri¬ 
bution  fabric  is  implemented  with  a  single  chip,  contrasting  with  previous  systems  consisting  of 
cascaded  chips.  The  mechanical  design  of  the  system  uses  a  plate-pedestal  system  [103],  that  pro¬ 
vides  superior  robustness  compared  to  the  slot-plate  systems  [104].  This  system  is  mounted  in  a 
standard  electronic  equipment  frame.  The  system  contains  a  single  two  dimensional  fiber  array 
providing  fibers  for  the  input  signals  and  read  beams  and  providing  fibers  for  the  output  beams. 
The  optical  system  images  the  inputs  from  the  fiber  bundle  onto  the  switching  chip,  provides  opti¬ 
cal  fan-out  of  the  signals  from  the  fibers  to  the  switching  chip,  and  images  the  outputs  from  the 
chip  onto  the  fiber  bundle.  A  large  section  of  the  switch  was  operated  as  a  208  Mb/s  time  multi- 
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plexed  space  switch,  which  is  applicable  to  ATM  switching  using  the  appropriate  out-of-band 
controller.  A  larger  section  with  896  input  light  beams  and  256  output  beams  was  operated  as  a 
slowly  reconfigurable  spaee  switch. 

The  architecture  is  first  described  in  the  section  that  follows.  An  architecture  can  be  judged 
(or  compared  against  other  architectures)  by  the  ratio  of  the  throughput  to  the  cost.  In  packet 
switching,  the  throughput  can  be  defined  as  either  the  bandwidth  or  the  number  of  packets  per  sec¬ 
ond.  If  the  packets  have  a  fixed  length,  such  as  the  case  with  ATM  switching,  then  optimizing  the 
number  of  packets  per  second  simultaneously  optimizes  the  bandwidth.  A  key  in  determining  the 
“right”  arehitecture  is  to  make  the  correct  tradeoff  between  cost  and  performance.  Lets  consider 
the  simple  case  of  connecting  multiple  computers.  On  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  one  can  use  a 
shared  bus  (such  as  Ethernet)  in  which  case  the  performance  is  limited  by  the  bandwidth  of  the 
shared  medium.  On  the  other  end,  one  can  provide  a  dedicated  resources,  both  a  high  bandwidth 
connection  and  a  dedicated  memory  buffer  between  all  sets  of  two  computers  for  optimum  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  architecture  on  which  our  photonic  switching  demonstration  is  based,  uses  several 
novel  ideas  to  achieve  performance  nearly  equal  to  the  latter  case,  but  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  fully  describe  the  architecture,  the  highlights  are 
given  in  the  following  section. 

4.3.2  Architecture 

Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  is  the  leading  approach  to  routing  high  bandwidth 
signals  for  the  telecommunications  networks  of  the  future.  As  demands  for  wide  bandwidth  ser¬ 
vices  grows,  there  will  be  a  need  for  telecommunications  switching  networks  with  aggregate 
capacities  beyond  1  Tb/s.  While  there  are  many  approaches  to  a  large  capacity  ATM  network,  the 
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architecture  that  we  describe  here  is  well  suited  to  this  task. 


Figure  21.  Growable  Packet  Architecture  for  a  256  input  256  output  switching  network 


ATM  switching  networks  must  have  memory  for  storing  ATM  cells  in  the  event  that  two  or 
more  cells  are  destined  for  the  same  output  at  the  same  time.  The  size  of  the  memory(s)  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  traffic  statistics  and  enough  memory  must  be  provided  so  that  the  chances  of  an 

ATM  cell  being  dropped  should  be  very  small,  perhaps  10'^.  Typically,  greater  than  10000  cells 
might  need  to  be  stored  per  output.  A  simple  method  of  building  an  ATM  switch  is  to  use  a  single 
large  memory,  which  may  contain  many  memory  chips.  The  incoming  ATM  cells  are  sequentially 
written  into  the  memory  and  the  outgoing  cells  are  sequentially  read  from  the  memory  in  the 
appropriate  order,  depending  on  their  destination.  This  approach  works  for  fairly  modest  sizes,  but 
as  the  number  of  input  and  output  ports  becomes  large,  the  memory  access  time  becomes  small. 
For  example,  a  2.5  Gb/s  ATM  switch  with  256  input  and  256  output  ports  requires  an  access  time 
of  less  than  350  ps  even  if  we  could  devise  a  way  of  writing  entire  ATM  cells  into  and  out  of  the 
memory  in  parallel.  One  way  of  partitioning  the  problem,  so  that  one  needs  only  modest  speed 
memories  is  the  growable  packet  architecture  [101]  shown  in  Fig.  21  for  a  256  x  256  ATM  net¬ 
work.  The  growable  packet  architecture  consists  of  two  subsystems.  The  first  is  a  distribution  net¬ 
work  that  provides  fan-out  and  distributes  the  input  signals  to  the  second  stage  which  consists  of 
output  packet  modules.  The  distribution  network  contains  no  memory,  so  it  consists  of  a  non- 
blocking  (or  very  low  blocking)  interconnection  network.  The  output  packet  modules  have  buffer¬ 
ing  or  memory  as  described  above  so  that  ATM  cells  destined  for  the  same  output  port  can  be 
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stored  temporarily  and  ATM  cells  are  not  lost. 


Figure  22.  Simplified  Growable  Packet  Architecture  for  a  256  input  256  output  switching  net¬ 
work 


The  distribution  portion  of  the  network  can  be  a  challenge  if  the  network  becomes  large, 
such  as  the  one  in  Fig.  21.  This  is  because  of  the  large  number  of  crosspoints  and  connections 
between  them  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  calculations  that  need  to  be  performed  to  route  data 
through  the  network  during  the  ATM  cell  period.  The  architecture  that  we  have  chosen  for  this 
demonstration  uses  a  novel  network  that  greatly  simplifies  the  distribution  network  [102].  In  Fig. 
22,  we  show  the  implementation  of  the  simplified  1024  x  1024  distribution  network,  consisting  of 
four  groups  called  pipes,  each  consisting  of  16  16x  16  switches.  This  network  contains  1/16  of 
the  number  of  crosspoints  as  a  1024  x  1024  crossbar,  yet  has  very  low  blocking  probability.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  the  inputs  to  the  individual  switching  chips  are  arranged  so  that  two  inputs 
incident  on  the  same  16x16  switch  in  one  pipe  are  not  incident  on  the  same  switch  in  the  other 
pipes,  and  that  the  routing  algorithm  ensures  an  even  distribution  of  calls  through  the  four  pipes 
[105]. 

In  our  implementation  of  this  network,  the  distribution  network  is  designed  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  out  of  band  controller  [105].  In  this  type  of  network,  the  routing  information  from  all 
the  data  inputs  are  routed  to  a  path  hunt  processor  that  reads  the  header  information  and  calculates 
the  appropriate  paths  through  the  distribution  network.  It  must  be  able  to  perform  these  calcula¬ 
tions  within  the  ATM  cell  time  (173  ns  for  2.5  Gb/s  data,  2.5  |is  for  155  Mb/s  data).  The  path  hunt 
processor  is  designed  to  calculate  the  paths  through  the  network  using  global  information  from  all 
the  inputs  and  it  performs  these  calculations  during  the  previous  ATM  cell  period.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  self  routing  switch  (in  band  control)  that  uses  local  information  to  route  the  data  through 
the  network.  An  out  of  band  controller  with  this  distribution  fabric  allows  for  simple  multicasting 
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(sending  one  input  to  many  outputs),  fault  avoidance,  variable  length  packets,  cell  loss  priority 
handling,  and  dynamic  load  balancing.  A  large  advantage  of  this  reduced  crosspoint  distribution 
fabric  is  that  it  allows  the  calculations  of  the  paths  through  the  network  to  be  calculated  m  parallel 
[105],  so  that  the  path  hunt  processor,  even  for  a  1024  input  2.5  Gb/s  switching  network,  can  be 
implemented  with  logic  operating  below  50  Mb/s. 


Figure  23.  Switching  system  (vaporware)  consisting  of  the  distribution  fabric,  input  and 
output  interface  units,  path  hunt  processor,  and  output  packet  modules 


A  full  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  Items  in  grey  were  not  built.  The  input  interface  unit 
contains  several  functions.  First,  if  the  incoming  data  is  from  a  SONET  (synchronous  optical  net¬ 
work)  link,  the  line  unit  must  provide  clock  recovery,  error  detection,  SONET  pointer  processing, 
and  frame  delineation.  It  would  also  extract  the  ATM  cell,  change  the  routing  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  header  (VPI/VCI  addresses)  to  a  form  that  is  relevant  for  the  path  hunt  processor, 
perform  a  translation  of  the  VPEVCI  addresses,  and  provide  a  small  amount  of  buffering  of  ATM 
cells  so  that  they  can  be  stored  temporarily  during  the  path  hunt  processing.  Our  particular  imple¬ 
mentation  also  required  the  input  interface  unit  to  insert  a  guard  band  in  the  data  during  which  the 
switch  reconfigures,  encode  the  data  so  that  long  strings  of  ones  or  zeros  do  not  occur,  add  parity 
check  bits,  and  add  a  preamble  for  synchronization  at  the  receiving  end.  The  424  bit  (53  byte) 
ATM  cell  at  155  Mb/s  would  be  transformed  to  a  576  bit  (72  byte)  word  at  208  Mb/s.  The  input 
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data  lasers  would  also  be  driven  from  this  unit. 

The  output  interface  units  between  the  distribution  unit  and  the  output  packet  modules 
would  then  decode  the  inputs,  re-synchronize  the  inputs  and  the  remove  the  guard  band.  It  would 
also  have  to  do  a  second  translation  of  the  ATM  routing  information.  An  output  line  unit,  after  the 
output  packet  modules  would  put  the  data  back  into  the  SONET  format.  A  controller  interface  unit 
would  provide  an  interface  to  a  PC  or  workstation  that  would  allow  us  to  program  which  physical 
paths  through  the  distribution  fabric  corresponded  to  which  VPWCI  values,  as  well  as  perform 
error  checking  and  other  diagnostic  functions. 

For  our  demonstration,  we  have  chosen  to  implement  one  pipe  of  the  distribution  network,  con¬ 
sisting  of  16  16x  16  switches,  operating  at  the  OC-3c  rate  of  155  Mb/s.  A  digital  word  generator, 
controlled  by  a  personal  computer,  supplies  the  out  of  band  control  signals  that  the  path  hunt  pro¬ 
cessor  would  supply  in  a  completed  system.  It  can  supply  time  multiplexed  data  inputs  formatted 
as  the  72  byte  cells  that  the  input  interface  unit  would  have  provided.  The  word  generator  can 
reconfigure  the  switching  fabric  between  the  cells.  Thus,  the  experimental  system  demonstrates 
that  ATM  cells  could  be  sent  through  the  switch,  assuming  that  no  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
building  the  appropriate  input  and  output  interface  circuitry.  Alternately,  the  switch  can  be  config¬ 
ured  as  a  space  switch,  with  input  data  coming  from  any  source,  including  digitized  video  as  we 
will  discuss  in  the  last  section. 

4.3.3  Switching  Chip 

All  16  switches  for  one  pipe  of  the  distribution  fabric  are  implemented  on  one  optoelec- 
16  16  X  16  switching  networks 
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tronic  VLSI  chip  shown  in  block  diagram  form  in  Fig.  24  [73].  The  16  x  16  networks  are  imple¬ 
mented  with  a  passive  optical  fan-out  and  electronic  fan-in  using  16x1  multiplexers  or  switching 
nodes.  The  control  of  the  switching  chip  is  electronic.  The  switching  chip  contains  16x16x16  = 
4096  optical  inputs  and  16  x  16  =  256  optical  outputs.  An  idle  channel  can  be  routed  to  any  of  the 
outputs,  this  idle  channel  is  connected  to  the  chip  electrically.  The  control  of  the  individual  16  x  1 
nodes  (Iv  x  1  if  you  include  the  idle  channel)  is  provided  by  providing  17  primary  memories  and 
17  shadow  memories,  one  for  each  of  the  data  inputs  and  one  for  the  idle  channel.  Data  is  loaded 
into  the  shadow  memories  one  column  at  a  time  (64  columns)  and  the  data  is  transferred  from  the 
shadow  to  the  primary  memories  during  the  guard  band  placed  in  the  data  by  the  input  interface 
unit.  There  are  23  moderate  speed  (26  Mb/s)  electrical  inputs  to  the  chip.  Twenty  of  these  contain 
the  decoded  electrical  control  information.  The  other  three  are  the  shift  register  clock,  shift  regis¬ 
ter  input,  and  the  idle  channel. 

The  chip  was  designed  using  standard  1.0  fxm  CMOS.  The  4352  optical  detector/modula¬ 
tors  were  flip-chip  bonded  to  the  silicon  CMOS  circuit  and  the  substrate  removed  to  allow  access 
the  850  nm  optical  ports.  Details  of  the  construction  are  given  in  reference  [19].  The  center  to  cen¬ 
ter  spacing  of  the  optical  I/O  was  80  |im,  the  optical  window  size  was  ~1  Ipm,  and  the  optical  field 
of  view  was  5.44  mm.  While  several  circuits  have  now  been  made  using  this  process,  this  circuit 
has  the  most  optical  I/O  and  greatest  electrical  complexity  at  the  time  it  was  built.The  chip  is 
packaged  on  a  custom  aluminum  mount  with  a  four  layer  flexible  microstrip  circuit  providing  the 
control  signal  and  bias  connections.  Bypass  capacitors  are  connected  between  the  Vp. 
ECl(3V),  Vn^odulatop  ^nd  po^er  supplies  and  ground,  and  50  ohm  resistors  are  connected 

between  the  input  control  signals  and  Vp.gcL-  Detailed  description  and  characterization  of  the 
chip  is  given  in  reference  73. 

The  chip  implements  part  of  an  optoelectronic  distribution  network  for  an  ATM  switching 
demonstration.  The  circuit  has  4096  optical  detectors  and  256  optical  modulators.  The  control 
information  is  brought  into  the  chip  via  electrical  connections.  It  is  decoded  and  routed  to  the 
individual  nodes  in  a  column  by  column  basis  using  the  parallel  outputs  from  a  shift  registers. 

Fig.  25  shows  a  schematic  of  a  16  x  1  switching  node  consisting  of  16  receiver/selectors, 
an  OR  tree,  control  memories,  and  an  output  section.  Throughout  the  rest  of  this  section  we  will 
use  the  term  “switching  node”  rather  than  the  term  “multiplexer’  because  a  node  contains  ele¬ 
ments,  such  receivers,  control  memories  and  modulator  drivers,  not  normally  associated  with  a 
multiplexer.  The  receiver/selectors  serve  two  functions.  First,  they  convert  the  16  optical  inputs 
into  electrical  signals.  Second,  based  on  information  stored  locally  in  control  memories,  they 
“select”  which  of  the  16  inputs  is  to  be  routed  to  the  output.  That  is,  only  one  of  the  receiver/ 
selectors  will  be  enabled  at  a  time.  The  outputs  from  the  receiver/selectors  are  then  routed  to  a  16 
input  OR  gate  tree,  implemented  with  4  stages  of  two  input  NAND/NOR  logic  and  then  routed  to 
the  modulator  driver  section.  Using  a  fan-in  of  two  in  these  gates  minimizes  capacitive  loading 
because  the  gates  are  spread  out  in  space  across  the  node.  The  longest  electrical  trace  is  approxi¬ 
mately  320  pm,  with  an  estimated  capacitance  of  25  fF.  In  the  output  section,  the  data  passes 
through  a  2  X  1  multiplexer  and  then  to  a  final  modulator-driver  inverter.  If  none  of  the  receivers 
are  selected,  the  2  x  1  multiplexer  inserts  an  idle  signal,  which  is  routed  onto  the  chip  electrically. 

Each  individual  optical  input  of  the  node  has  a  shadow  and  a  primary  memory  associated 
with  it  that  determine  if  that  particular  optical  input  is  the  one  of  sixteen  that  is  to  be  routed  to  the 
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Figure  25.  Schematic  diagrams  of  a  16  x  1  node. 
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Figure  26.  a)  Receiver/selector  and  modulator  driver/idle  channel  multiplexer  schematic 

node  output  as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  There  is  also  a  shadow  and  primary  memory  associated  with  the 
output  section  that  determines  whether  the  idle  channel  is  selected  as  shown.  The  shadow  memo¬ 
ries  are  loaded  while  data  is  passing  through  the  nodes  and  then  the  control  information  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  shadow  to  the  primary  memories  during  a  guard  band  in  the  data. 

The  control  information  is  read  into  the  shadow  memories  in  a  column  by  column  basis  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  24.  Four  5: 17  decoders  on  the  left  side  of  the  array  provide  the  control  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  routed  horizontally  to  the  nodes  in  each  of  the  4  rows.  The  5  input  bits  per  row  pro¬ 
vide  control  information  for  the  16  receiver/selectors  plus  one  bit  for  the  idle  channel.  A  shift 
register  provides  an  input  to  each  column  of  nodes  that  enables  writing  of  the  shadow  memories 


with  the  control  information  bits,  one  column  of  nodes  at  a  time.  The  65th  bit  of  the  shift  register 
provides  a  signal  that  transfers  data  from  the  shadow  to  the  primary  memories.  Thus,  the  signal 
input  to  the  shift  register  is  a  logic  one  followed  by  a  string  of  logic  zeros.  The  input  data  and  con¬ 
trol  load  signals  are  synchronized  in  time  by  a  common  control  load  clock  and  master-slave  flip- 
flops  in  the  control  information  inputs.  Clock  frequencies  above  100  Mb/s  have  been  used  to  load 
the  control  information  into  the  switching  nodes.  This  corresponds  to  a  reconfiguration  time  of  ~ 
655  ns  to  load  control  information  into  the  shadow  memories  in  each  of  the  64  columns  of  nodes 
in  the  array  and  transfer  this  control  information  from  the  shadow  to  primary  memories.  The  time 
required  for  the  receivers  to  become  active  after  this  transfer  step  was  measured  to  be  less  than  5 

ns. 


Figure  27.  Block  diagram  of  the  electronic  control  circuitry  of  the  chip.  All  control  inputs 
are  electronic.  The  control  information  is  sequentially  loaded  into  the  shadow  memories, 
one  column  at  a  time,  using  the  outputs  from  each  bit  of  the  shift  register  to  enable  writing 
of  the  memories.  A  signal  to  transfer  the  data  from  the  shadow  to  primary  memories  is 
derived  from  the  65th  bit  of  the  shift  register. 


Each  electrical  control  bit  is  connected  to  one  of  two  inputs  to  an  electrical  differential 
amplifier.  A  reference  voltage  is  connected  to  the  other  side  of  the  amplifier.  The  amplifiers  unique 
design  [1 10]  enabled  the  threshold  to  be  set  anywhere  from  0.5  to  4.5  volts  (with  a  5V  supply), 
whereas  standard  differential  amplifiers  often  must  have  a  reference  near  the  center  of  the  voltage 
range.  For  compatibility  with  standard  electronic  circuitry,  the  reference  voltage  can  be  nominally 
set  to  3.7  V,  the  threshold  of  positive  emitter  coupled  logic  (P-ECL).  However,  almost  all  of  the 
testing  was  done  with  the  reference  voltage  at  0.5V,  with  the  input  voltage  swing  from  0  to  IV. 
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Each  of  the  4096  optical  receivers  is  a  DC  coupled  transimpedance  design  with  a  novel 
non-linear  feedback  element  to  improve  the  dynamic  range  [109].  This  feedback  element  consists 
of  a  parallel  combination  of  a  p-type  FET  with  its  source  grounded  that  acts  as  a  resistor  for  small 
photocurrents  and  an  n-type  FET  with  its  source  connected  to  its  drain  that  acts  as  a  voltage  clamp 
that  limits  the  voltage  swing  for  larger  photocurrents.  Because  only  one  of  16  inputs  is  routed  to 
the  node  output,  the  receiver  resembles  a  two-input  NAND  gate.  One  input  to  the  NAND  gate  is 
the  detected  photocurrent  and  the  other  input  is  the  signal  from  the  control  memory,  that  deter¬ 
mines,  based  upon  the  control  information,  whether  that  input  is  the  selected  one.  Performing  the 
selection  process  in  this  way  has  the  important  advantage  of  reducing  the  static  dissipation  in  the 
unselected  receivers.  Because  each  active  receiver  dissipates  ~2.5  mW,  this  reduces  the  static  dis¬ 
sipation  of  the  chip  from  ~10W  if  all  receivers  were  continuously  biased  to  less  than  IW  when 
only  256  are  selected.  The  dissipation  was  determined  from  SPICE  simulations. 

The  metallic  pads  for  bump  bonding  are  15  ^im  x  15  ^m  with  a  15  )im  space  between  the 
n-type  and  p-type  connections  of  a  diode.  The  individual  diodes  are  on  80)xm  centers.  The  active 
area  of  the  optical  window  is  1 1  jim  x  1 1  |im,  which  is  reduced  from  the  pad  and  diode  size  by  an 
isolation  implant.  No  circuitry  was  placed  underneath  the  bump-bond  pads  in  this  design,  even 
though  we  have  now  made  circuits  with  FETs  underneath  the  pads  [109].  In  the  vertical  direction, 
the  inputs  to  a  particular  node  are  arranged  in  a  column  of  17  diodes  consisting  of  8  detectors,  the 
output  modulator,  and  8  detectors  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  Since  there  are  4  nodes  in  the  vertical 
direction,  there  are  68  MQW  diodes  down  a  column.  In  the  horizontal  direction,  there  are  64 
nodes,  but  they  are  arranged  in  four  groups  of  16  with  a  gap  of  80  |xm  between  groups.  The  gap 
provides  space  for  and  ground  power  supply  connections,  so  that  the  array  can  be  powered  in 
sections  and  voltage  variations  on  the  power  supply  leads  are  minimized.  The  optical  field  of  view 
is  67  X  80  |j.m  or  5.36mm  in  the  horizontal  direction  and  68  x  80  |im  or  5.44  mm  in  the  vertical 
direction.  The  shift  register,  decoder,  transfer  lead  drivers,  test  circuits,  and  electronic  I/O  circuitry 
surround  the  smart  pixel  elements  of  the  array.  The  total  chip  size  is  7  mm  x  7  mm. 

The  chip  is  packaged  on  a  custom  aluminum  mount  with  a  four  layer  flexible  microstrip 
circuit  providing  the  control  signal  and  bias  connections.  Bypass  capacitors  are  connected 
between  the  Vp.£CL(3V),  and  V^etector  power  supplies  and  ground,  and  50  ohm 

resistors  are  connected  between  the  input  control  signals  and  ground.  To  interface  with  standard 
test  equipment,  we  chose  to  connect  the  resistors  to  ground  rather  than  to  Vp.gQL. 

All  but  two  of  the  optical  modulators  and  detectors  generated  photocurrent  in  response  to 
incident  light.  The  voltage  dependence  of  the  reflectivity  and  responsivity  of  the  modulators  and 
detectors  can  be  measured  by  sweeping  the  voltage  between  the  detector  power  supply  and 
ground.  Although  there  is  no  direct  connection  of  the  photodiodes  to  ground,  the  receiver  circuitry 
completes  the  connection.  First,  a  forward  biased  diode  in  series  with  the  photodiodes,  from  the 
parasitic  diodes  between  the  p-diffusion  and  n-well  of  the  p-type  feedback  FET,  that  provides  a 
current  path  to  A  non-linear  “resistor”,  from  the  static  current  versus  voltage  characteristics 
of  the  receivers  and  electrical  differential  amplifiers,  completes  the  connection  between  and 
ground.  The  reflectivities  in  Fig.  28  are  flat  for  voltages  below  2.5V,  because  the  0.7  V  drop  across 
the  forward  biased  diode  and  1.8  V  drop  from  to  ground  reduce  the  voltage  that  appears 
across  the  photodiode  from  that  supplied  to  the  circuit.  Nonetheless,  the  data  can  be  used  to  com¬ 
pare  the  uniformity  of  the  detectors  and  to  measure  high  and  low  state  reflectivities. 
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Voltage 

Figure  28.  Reflectivity  versus  voltage  for  the  MQW  diodes  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
array,  measured  at  ~851.5  nm  and  ~20  gW. 


The  reflectivities  for  the  detectors  on  the  four  corners  of  the  array  are  shown  in  Fig.  28. 
The  thickness  of  the  antireflection  coating  was  not  optimum,  limiting  the  contrast  ratio  to  less  than 
2:1.  The  high  and  low  state  reflectivities  at  6  and  1 1  V  were  0.44  +/-  0.03  and  0.25  +/-  0.03.  The 
uniformity  in  reflectivities  is  much  better  than  in  our  previous  devices[93],  because  of  better  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  thickness  of  the  stop  etch  layer.  If  the  A/R  coating  is  not  perfect,  Fabry-Perot  reso¬ 
nances  will  be  present,  and  variations  in  cavity  length  will  vary  the  resonant  frequency,  which  in 
turn  varies  the  reflectivity  at  a  fixed  wavelength. 

In  Fig.  29,  we  show  the  normalized  output  from  one  16x1  node  from  each  of  the  16  16  x 
16  sections  in  the  array,  with  2  of  the  16  inputs  active  at  a  data  rate  of  200  Mb/s.  Input  0  had  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  “1 1 100010”  and  input  4  (0100)  had  a  pattern  of  “0101001 1”.  In  this  figure,  all  devices  had 
the  correct  output  bit  pattern.  We  also  measured  all  256  16x  1  nodes  with  4  of  16  inputs  active  at 
200  Mb/s.  One  of  the  20  decoded  control  bits  was  stuck  in  a  fixed  state,  preventing  selection  of  8 
of  the  inputs  (2  of  which  were  measured)  from  the  nodes  in  the  bottom  row  of  the  array.  Other 
than  that,  all  devices  had  easily  recognizable  bit  patterns.There  was  significant  output  amplitude 
variation  from  device  to  device,  caused  by  defocus  and  positioning  errors  as  the  motorized  stages 
moved  the  array  across  the  fixed  input  and  read  beams.  In  particular,  the  defocus  caused  the 
amount  of  light  coupled  into  the  output  fiber  based  detector  to  be  reduced.  The  data  in  Fig.  28 
indicates  this  variation  is  not  present  in  the  devices,  because  the  reflectivities  of  the  modulators 
are  fairly  uniform  and  they  are  driven  by  voltages  that  should  not  vary  in  amplitude.  Normalizing 
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the  data  in  Fig.  29  caused  the  “noise”  to  be  magnified  toward  the  lower  right  corner  where  the 
amplitude  was  reduced.  The  delay  variation  in  these  measurements  of  ~  Ins  was  also  likely 
caused  by  positioning  errors  leading  to  variations  in  photocurrent.  More  detailed  measurements 
on  uniformity  and  delay  variations  and  are  given  below. 
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Figure  29.  Normalized  output  bit  patterns  at  200  Mb/s  from  one  16  x  1  node  from  each  of 
the  different  16x16  switches  (see  Fig.  22).  Input  0  had  a  pattern  of  “1 1 100010”  and  input  4 
had  a  pattern  of  “0101001 1”. 


In  Fig.30,  we  show  a  superposition  of  16  eye  diagrams  at  400  Mb/s  of  a  16: 1  node  with 
one  input  selected  at  a  time.  The  photocurrent  was  monitored  as  the  input  spot  was  moved  from 
detector  to  detector  to  ensure  positioning  errors  did  not  contribute  to  eye  closure.  The  eye  depicts 
the  combined  jitter,  skew,  and  pulse  width  distortion  for  an  entire  node  and  has  sufficient  opening 
for  reliable  operation.  One  could  achieve  a  clean  eye  diagram  at  data  rates  up  to  -470  Mb/s.  The 
limiting  factor  is  the  modulator  driver  which  was  an  inverter  with  3  pm  wide  FETs.  There  was 
not  additional  space  to  make  a  larger  driver. 

Next,  we  looked  at  the  dependence  of  the  pulse  width  on  the  node  bias  voltage  (V^d)  and 
on  optical  power.  Pulse  width  distortion  places  a  limit  on  the  maximum  bit  rate  that  can  be 
achieved  in  the  system  application  of  these  arrays.  The  measured  pulse  widths  were  different  for 
the  devices  in  the  even  and  odd  columns  of  the  array,  because  two  different  feedback  resistors 
were  used.  This  was  accomplished  by  varying  the  gate  length  of  the  p-type  FET  from  1  pm  to  1.5 
pm.  The  feedback  resistor  determines  the  optical  input  power  or  current  that  causes  the  output  of 
the  receiver  to  change  from  a  low  to  high  value  (i.  e.  the  receiver  threshold).  The  circuit  was 
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designed  with  two  different  feedback  resistor  values  in  case  the  threshold  ended  up  too  high  and 
we  did  not  have  enough  optical  power  or  in  case  the  threshold  ended  up  too  low  and  the  RC  time 
constant  was  too  long.  This  was  unnecessary,  because  the  threshold  can  be  adjusted  by  varying 
Vdd-  The  dependence  on  occurs  because  the  threshold  of  the  receiver  NAND  gate  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  Vdd,  so  the  nominal  gate  to  source  voltage  of  the  p-type  FET  changes  as  a  function  of  Vdd 
and  thus  its  effective  resistance  changes.  Higher  values  of  Vdd  should  increase  the  gate  to  source 
voltage  and  thus  lower  the  feedback  resistance,  thereby  raising  the  effective  optical  power  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  gate.  Thus  for  a  given  delay  or  pulse  width,  higher  optical  powers  are  needed  for  higher 
Vdd-  This  was  confirmed  experimentally. 


Optical  Input  Power  (dBm) 

Figure  31.  Solid  lines  show  pulse  width  versus  optical  input  power  at  various  values  of  Vdd 
from  5.0V  to  6.0V  for  a  node  with  the  smaller  effective  feedback  resistance  value  near  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  array.  Solid  circles  indicate  the  actual  data  points.  Power  was  assumed 
to  be  twice  the  photocurrent,  which  was  monitored  during  the  set  of  measurements.  The  dotted 
lines,  with  point  labels  +,  o,  and  x,  correspond  to  nodes  near  the  other  three  corners  of  the 
array  at  Vdd  =5-4V.  The  time  resolution  of  the  measurements  was  198  ps 

We  modulated  the  input  lasers  at  200  Mb/s  with  a  pattern  consisting  of 
“000010001 111011 1”.  This  pattern  gives  a  lone  “1”  (the  5th  bit)  and  a  lone  “0”  (the  13th  bit) 
Looking  at  the  width  of  these  bits  gives  a  good  indication  of  pulse  width  distortion.  Fig.  3 1  shows 
the  pulse  width  of  a  node  near  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  array  with  one  particular  input  selected 
for  the  5th  bit  in  the  pattern  (the  lone  “1”)  for  various  values  of  Vdd  versus  optical  input  power. 
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time  (500  ps/div) 


Figure  30.  Sixteen  eye  diagrams  at  400  Mb/s  superimposed,  where  each  eye  diagram  is  the 
optical  output  from  a  16  x  1  switching  node  with  one  of  its  16  optical  inputs  illuminated 

with  pseudorandom  data  with  a  word  length  of  2^^. 

The  time  resolution  of  the  data  was  195  ps.  One  would  expect  that  if  the  lone  “1”  bit  had  a  longer 
pulse  width,  the  lone  “0”  bit  would  have  a  shorter  pulse  width  and  that  the  average  of  the  two 
would  be  5  ns.  Indeed  the  average  of  the  two  pulse  widths  was  5  ns  to  within  3 10  ps.  The  3  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure  show  the  same  data  for  nodes  near  the  other  three  corners  of  the  array,  measured 
over  a  smaller  power  range.  The  total  variation  of  the  four  nodes  for  a  given  optical  power  and 
voltage  was  less  than  +/-  400  ps.  The  variation  can  be  caused  by  differences  in  the  transistor  char¬ 
acteristics  across  the  array  or  by  variations  in  or  ground  potential  across  the  array.  Because 
the  static  current  is  low,  it  is  likely  the  former.  It  is  unlikely  that  random  variations  exist  across  the 
array,  because  the  transistor  characteristics  tend  to  vary  in  a  smooth  fashion  for  an  established 
CMOS  process. 

The  data  in  Fig.  3 1  also  shows  that  the  allowed  variations  in  optical  power  is  greater  for 
higher  values  or  higher  thresholds,  even  when  plotted  on  a  logarithmic  scale.  This  occurs 
because  the  non-linearity  in  the  feedback  resistor  “compresses”  the  voltage  swing  as  a  function  of 
power.  For  example,  at  high  powers,  a  20%  increase  in  optical  power  might  only  cause  a  10% 
increase  in  voltage  swing,  whereas,  at  lower  powers,  this  same  increase  in  optical  power  would 
cause  a  20%  increase  in  voltage  swing.  Because  the  delay  and  pulse  widths  are  functions  of  the 
voltage  swing,  a  reduction  in  voltage  swing  versus  optical  power  translates  into  less  variation  in 
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pulse  width  as  a  function  of  optical  power. 


Element  Cap  Rate 

(pF)  (Mb/s) 

Control  load  3  25 

transfer  bit  3  25 

decoder  bits  0.8  25 

control  information  3.7  25 

input  pad  (dynamic)  2  25 

idle  channel  2.5  50 

clock  3  25 

rcvr-on  (dynamic)  0.12  200 

modulator(dynamic)  0.06  200 

rest  of  node  0.25  200 

rcvr-on  (static)  200 

rcvr-off  (static)  200 

modulators  (static)  200 

input  pads(static)  25 


Total  dissipation 


transitions 

diss./line 

number 

diss  total 

per  bit 

(mW) 

(mW) 

0.031 

0.029 

65 

1.88 

0.031 

0.029 

68 

1.96 

1 

0.250 

10 

2.50 

1 

1.156 

68 

78.63 

1 

0.625 

23 

14.38 

1 

1.563 

4 

6.25 

2 

1.875 

2 

3.75 

1 

0.300 

256 

76.80 

1 

0.150 

256 

38.40 

1 

0.625 

256 

160.00 

2.500 

256 

640.00 

0.060 

3840 

230.40 

0.400 

256 

102.40 

6.000 

45 

270.00 

1627.34 


Table  12.  Calculated  chip  dissipation  for  various  sections  of  the  chip,  assuming  the  entire  chip 

A 

had  optical  inputs  and  was  operating.  The  dynamic  dissipation  is  equal  to  l/2NCV^Beff,  where 
C  is  the  capacitance,  V  is  the  voltage  swing  (5V),  Bgff  is  the  effective  bit-rate,  which  is  equal  to 
the  actual  bit-rate  (200  Mb/s  for  data,  50  Mb/s  for  idle  channel,  and  25  Mb/s  for  control),  times 
the  number  of  transitions  per  bit  (for  the  control  loads,  we  assume  that  there  is  one  pulse  or  2 
transitions  every  65  bits,  for  RZ  data  there  are  2  transitions  per  bit,  for  NRZ  data  there  is  1  tran¬ 
sition  per  bit),  and  N  is  the  number  of  lines  of  the  chip.  The  Capacitance  was  estimated  by  sum¬ 
ming  the  total  gate  area  capacitance  and  twice  the  extracted  values  (to  be  conservative).  Static 
power  dissipations  were  simulated  using  SPICE.  (The  45  input  electrical  pads  include  22  test 
pads)  We  do  not  know  the  exact  dissipation  of  the  disabled  receivers  that  were  not  illuminated. 

The  measured  static  power  dissipation  of  the  array  ranges  from  750  mW  at  V(jd=5V  to  1.5W  at 
Vdd=6V.  Roughly  70%  of  this  is  in  the  receivers  and  30%  is  in  the  input  differential  amplifiers  for 

the  electrical  control  signals.  The  dynamic  dissipation  can  be  estimated  by  1/2  CV  B^ff  where  Bgff 
is  the  effective  bit  rate  of  the  particular  signals.  In  Table  12,  we  show  the  design  data  rates  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  circuits  and  the  calculated  dynamic  dissipations  and  compare  them  to  the 
static  dissipations.  The  static  dissipations  were  simulated  using  SPICE.  The  unselected  receiver 
dissipation,  assunfing  that  input  light  is  present,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  photocurrent  and  the 
difference  between  the  detector  voltage  and  Vdd,  because  the  parasitic  diodes  of  the  feedback 
FETs  provide  a  path  for  the  photocurrent  to  V^d-  For  an  average  photocurrent  of  20  pA  and  a  volt¬ 
age  difference  of  3.0V,  the  3840  unselected  receivers  have  a  dissipation  of  230  mW.  The  static  dis¬ 
sipation  from  the  256  optical  modulators,  for  a  photocurrent  of  50  pA  with  a  voltage  of  8.0V,  is 
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102  mW.  From  the  table,  one  can  see  that  the  ~2.5  mW  static  power  dissipation  of  the  receivers 
dominates.  This  does  not  mean  that  optical  interconnections  are  not  warranted,  indeed,  the  use  of 
optical  interconnections  greatly  reduces  dynamic  dissipation  by  eliminating  the  need  for  long 
electrical  traces  on  the  chip  (and  large  transistors  to  drive  them)  as  well  as  large  dissipation  hun¬ 
gry  electronic  output  drivers.  It  may  be  more  optimum  from  a  power  dissipation  point  of  view  to 
have  more  electronics  per  optical  FO.  Others  have  also  reached  this  conclusion[l  1 1]. 

Incidentally,  during  testing,  only  one  or  two  nodes  had  optical  inputs.  Without  optical 
inputs,  the  static  dissipation  of  the  unselected  receivers  and  modulators  and  the  dynamic  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  the  switching  nodes  (including  the  receivers  and  modulators)  are  both  approximately  zero. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  build  systems  to  test  the  entire  array  concurrently  to  be  demon¬ 
strate  that  power  dissipation  will  not  be  a  problem. 

Two  cases  of  crosstalk  were  measured  using  two  lasers  with  slightly  different  bit  rates 
incident  on  the  devices.  In  one  case,  the  interfering  signal  was  incident  on  detectors  within  the 
same  node,  and  in  the  other  case  the  interfering  laser  was  incident  on  detectors  in  a  neighboring 
node.  With  the  pseudo-random  optical  data  inputs  at  200  Mb/s,  no  eye  closure  is  observed  in 
either  case.  However,  by  looking  at  the  detected  optical  output  on  a  spectrum  analyzer,  crosstalk, 
45  dB  below  the  signal,  could  be  observed  at  200  MHz  for  square  wave  inputs  when  the  interfer- 
ing  signal  was  incident  on  a  selected  receiver  of  a  neighboring  node.  No  observable  crosstalk  was 
seen  when  the  signal  was  incident  on  an  unselected  receiver,  either  in  the  same  node  or  a  neigh¬ 
boring  node. 

Voltage  variations  due  to  simultaneous  switching  currents  through  the  parasitic  induc¬ 
tances  and  resistances  of  the  supply  lines  is  the  most  likely  reason  for  the  observed  crosstalk.  The 
modulator  driver  supply  lines  are  more  likely  to  contribute  crosstalk  than  as  the  receiver  supply 
lines,  because  the  crosstalk  was  independent  of  the  selected  receiver  on  the  neighboring  node.  If 
we  extrapolate  the  crosstalk  value  measured  and  assume  each  of  the  16  nodes  in  a  row  on  a  com¬ 
mon  bias  lead  will  contribute  the  measured  amount,  the  overall  signal  to  noise  ratio  should  be  -45 
dB  +  10  log  (16)  =  -33  dB.  This  would  cause  only  a  0.20  dB  power  penalty  for  an  input  noise  lim¬ 
ited  receiver  with  an  incident  signal  that  comes  from  the  node  output. 

4.3.4  Switching  Chip  Mounts 

For  some  optoelectronic  devices,  the  optical  characteristics  of  the  device  are  a  strong  func¬ 
tion  of  the  device  temperature.  An  example  of  this  is  the  self-electro-optic  effect  device 
(SEED)[1 12].  SEEDs  make  use  of  the  shift  in  wavelength  of  the  exciton  absorption  maxima  that 
occurs  as  a  function  of  a  changing  electrical  field  across  multiple  quantum  well  material[l  13.  For 
a  typical  device,  the  absorption  maxima  must  be  shifted  by  3  to  5nm  to  obtain  good  contrast 
between  the  absorptive  and  reflective  states.  A  change  in  the  device  temperature,  however,  can 
also  change  the  location  of  the  exciton  absorption  maxima[l  14].  For  GaAs/AlGaAs  devices  the 

absorption  maxima  shifts  approximately  0.28nm/°C  [115].  Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  care¬ 
fully  design  the  SEED  mount  to  minimize  the  temperature  gradient  and,  therefore,  this  tempera¬ 
ture  induced  shift  across  the  chip. 

In  this  paper  we  have  used  finite  element  analysis  (FEA)  to  model  mounts  for  a  16x16 
array  of  FET-SEED  switching  nodes.  By  careful  mount  design,  the  calculated  temperature  spread 
could  be  held  to  1°C  even  when  the  power  density  was  40W/cm^  over  the  0.1 5cm^  active  chip 
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area;  a  6W  chip.  We  have  also  used  the  temperature  dependence  of  the  exciton  absorption  maxima 
to  map  the  temperature  of  an  existing  4x4  array  of  FET-SEED  switching  nodes  [116],  operating  at 
a  power  density  of  49W/cm^  and  found  the  results  in  good  agreement  with  those  obtained  by 
FEA. 

Two  fundamental  tasks  exist  in  the  thermal  management  of  a  chip;  not  only  is  it  necessary 
to  prevent  the  entire  chip  from  heating  to  a  point  where  thermal  effects  degrade  the  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  multiple  locations  on  the  chip  to 
nearly  the  same  temperature. The  exact  amount  of  temperature  variation  that  can  be  tolerated  (AT) 

will  depend  on  the  application  but  in  general  it  will  fall  into  the  range  of  1  to  4°C.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  entire  chip  to  this  temperature  range  but  only  specific  devices  on  the  chip,  such  as 
all  the  optical  output  modulators.  The  temperature  variation  of  interest  is  the  difference  between 
the  hottest  and  coolest  of  these  devices,  as  shown  in  Figure  32,  not  the  overall  temperature  spread 
or  the  temperature  differential  of  a  single  node.  The  temperature  profile  depicted  in  Figure  32  is 

•Tmax 

MIN 
AT 


Figure  32.  Schematic  ID  Temperaiure 
Profile  SEED  Node  Array. 


representative  of  that  which  one  would  expect  in  a  regular  array  of  nodes.  The  chief  cause  of  tem¬ 
perature  variation  between  equivalent  devices  on  the  chip  is  the  spreading  of  heat  to  the  predomi¬ 
nately  passive  regions  around  the  periphery  of  the  chip  where  the  electrical  I/O  bond  pads  are 
located. 

The  design  of  a  SEED  mount  must,  therefore,  contain  an  analysis  of  the  temperature  vari¬ 
ation  between  the  equivalent  critical  optoelectronic  components  on  the  chip.  The  testing  of  the 
mounted  chip  must  contain  an  analysis  to  verify  the  temperature  variation  between  these  compo¬ 
nents.  The  first  of  these  two  tasks  can  be  accomplished  by  finite  element  analysis  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  The  second  of  these  two  tasks  can  be  accomplished  using  the  same  physical 
phenomena  that  makes  attention  to  temperature  variation  necessary,  namely  the  shifting  of  the 
exciton  peak  location.  The  experimental  setup  used  in  this  study  is  shown  in  Figure  33.  The  chip, 
a  4x4  array  of  210um  x  210um  FET-SEED  switching  nodes[l  16],  was  held  at  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  with  a  thermal  electric  cooler  (TEC).  A  laser  light  source,  A,=850nm,  and  lens  system  was 
used  to  illuminate  a  single  SEED  modulator.  The  reflected  light  was  focused  on  a  photodetector.  A 
bias  voltage  ramp  was  applied  to  the  modulator  and  the  photocurrent  of  the  reflected  light  mea¬ 
sured  as  a  function  of  the  applied  bias.  The  minimum  photocurrent  corresponds  to  the  absorption 
maxima.  Next,  the  temperature  of  the  entire  chip  was  changed  by  adjusting  the  TEC.  The  change 
in  bias  voltage  at  which  the  absorption  maxima  occurred,  for  the  same  modulator,  was  noted.  In 
this  manner  a  AV  verses  AT  curve  was  constructed.  Finally  an  X-Y  stepper  stage  was  used  to 
move  the  laser  illumination  to  different  modulators  and  the  bias  voltage  at  which  the  absorption 
maxima  occurred  noted  as  a  function  of  chip  location.  A  finite  element  analysis  (FEA)  program 
was  used  to  model  the  temperature  profile  of  the  measured  device.  The  device  mount  is  depicted 
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Figure  33.  Experimental  Setup 


in  Figure  34.  The  thermistor  used  to  control  the  TEC,  was  not  part  of  the  thermal  model  but  is 
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Figure  34.  Thermal  Model  for  FEA 


included  to  further  define  the  experimental  setup.  The  thermistor  was  held  at  2QPC.  The  chip  was 
powered  to  350mW  and  the  power  was  assumed  to  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  840um  x  840um 

active  area  of  the  array  (49W/cm^).  The  overall  chip  size  was  approximately  2.8mm  square  and 
the  ceramic  was  7.5mm  square.  Figure  35a  is  a  plot  of  the  measured  temperature  for  four  different 
modulators  on  the  chip.  Figure  35b  is  a  plot  of  the  isotherms  on  the  active  area  of  the  chip  surface 


Figure  35.  a)  Experimentally  b)  Finite  Element 
Determined  Temperature  Pro-  Analysis  Temperature 
file  4x4  SEED  Array  Profile  4x4  SEED  Array 


as  predicted  by  the  FEA  program.  The  thickness  of  the  thermal  epoxy  used  to  affix  the  device  to 
the  ceramic  was  an  estimate  and  could  easily  account  for  the  minor  differences  between  the  model 
and  the  experimental  measurements. 

The  chip  just  examined  had  a  temperature  variation  across  the  active  area  on  the  order  of 
1.5°C,  which  for  most  applications  would  be  acceptable.  As  mentioned,  the  chip  was  a  4x4  array 
of  SEED  nodes.  For  a  chip  of  this  size,  even  the  center  nodes  are  close  to  the  non-active  boarder 
regions  and  the  effect  of  thermal  spreading  is  therefore  minimized.  The  temperature  distribution 
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for  a  16x16  array  of  240um  x  240um  FET-SEED  switching  nodes,  operating  at  6.3W  (40W/cm^ 
over  a  0.1 5cm^  active  area)  mounted  the  same  as  the  4x4  array,  is  shown  in  Figure  36.  Not  only 

42”C 


Figure  36.  Figure  5  Finite  Element  Analysis 
Temperature  Profile  16  x  16  Node  SEED  Array 


does  the  overall  temperature  of  the  chip  rise  but  the  temperature  variation  increases  to  5°C.  Again, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  temperature  variation  is  heat  spreading  into  the  inactive  boarder  regions  of 
the  chip;  the  active  chip  area  is  3.84mm  x  3.84mm  and  the  overall  chip  size  is  4.32mm  x  4.32mm. 
A  mount  for  the  16x16  node  array  was  designed  that  would  counter  the  effects  of  the  heat  spread¬ 
ing,  as  shown  in  Figure  37.  An  opening  is  cut  in  the  ceramic  used  for  the  device  interconnect  and 


Figure  37.  Figure  6  Heat  Confining  Chip 
Mount 


the  device  is  mounted  on  a  molybdenum  pedestal  that  tapers  down  as  it  approaches  the  TEC.  The 
taper  in  the  pedestal  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  inactive  chip  periphery  and  the  temperature 

spread  is  reduced  to  approximately  1°C,  as  shown  in  Figure  38.  The  decrease  in  the  overall  chip 


Figure  38.  Figure  7  Finite  Element  Analy¬ 
sis  Temperature  Profile.  16  x  16  Node 
SEED  Array  With  Heat  Confining  Chip 
Mount 

temperature  is  due  to  the  use  of  solder  for  the  two  bonds  in  the  thermal  path  instead  of  organic 
adhesives.  The  use  of  low  temperature  solders  is  required  because  of  temperature  limitations 
imposed  by  the  TEC. 
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In  conclusion,  we  have  mapped  the  temperature  across  the  active  area  of  a  SEED  array  by 
calibrating  the  exciton  peak  shift,  of  the  GaAs-AlGaAs  quantum  well  modulators,  as  function  of 
temperature.  We  have  compared  the  measured  temperature  profile  to  one  modeled  by  finite  ele¬ 
ment  analysis  and  found  them  in  good  agreement.  Using  the  finite  element  analysis  program,  we 
have  shown  that  with  proper  design  of  the  chip  mount,  areas  of  equivalent  optoelectronic  func¬ 
tions  can  be  held  at  a  uniform  temperature,  AT~1°C,  even  for  large  high  power  density  devices. 

4.3.5  Optical  System 

In  this  section,  the  optical  design  of  a  photonic  switching  system  is  described  in  detail. 
The  system  is  a  4-f  imaging  system  with  one  lens  design  based  on  a  Petzval  lens  and  the  second 
lens  design  based  on  a  double  Gauss  lens.  The  assembled  system  is  60x70x370  mm  and  features  a 
single  imaging  stage,  pupil  division  for  beam  combination,  and  a  single  fiber  bundle  for  both  input 
and  output.  A  brief  description  of  the  system  requirements  is  provided,  and  the  implication  of 
some  of  these  requirements  on  the  paraxial  design  is  explained.  The  choice  of  design  forms  for  the 
lenses  is  explained,  the  design  process  is  outlined,  and  the  final  lens  designs  are  provided.  Lens 
tolerancing  is  outlined  and  the  final  lens  tolerances  are  provided.  Finally,  the  assembly  and  align¬ 
ment  processes  are  described. 

Introduction 

In  free-space  photonic  switching  [14,104,117,118]  data  is  encoded  onto  arrays  of  beams 
of  light.  These  beam  arrays  are  routed  through  the  switching  fabric  and  focused  by  lenses  to  form 
arrays  of  spots.  The  spots  are  registered  onto  arrays  of  detectors  and  modulators  which  perform 
switching  functions.  Arrays  of  optical  fibers  are  used  to  input  and  output  the  data.  This  light  data 
encoding  and  manipulation  permits  free-space  photonic  switches  to  perform  the  high-bandwidth 
interconnections  that  are  projected  to  be  needed  in  future  telecommunication  and  data-communi- 
cation  switches. 

Stringent  requirements  are  placed  on  the  optical  systems  in  photonic  switching  systems. 
These  requirements  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  array  of  spots  is  imaged  onto  the  array  of 
detectors  and  modulators.  The  first  requirement  is  that  the  images  must  be  diffraction-limited;  this 
requirement  is  necessary  because  the  detectors  and  modulators  can  be  as  small  as  5  p,m.  The  sec¬ 
ond  requirement  is  that  the  lenses  maintain  this  diffraction-limited  image  quality  over  a  large 
image  field;  this  requirement  is  necessary  because  the  complete  array  can  be  as  large  as  7  mm 
square.  The  third  requirement  is  that  the  optical  system  must  have  well-controlled  distortion  and 
must  provide  precise  alignment  mechanisms;  this  requirement  is  necessary  to  achieve  registration 
between  the  arrays  of  spots  and  the  arrays  of  detectors  and  modulators.  The  fourth  requirement  is 
that  the  optical  systems  must  be  compact  and  robust;  this  requirement  is  necessary  because  photo¬ 
nic  switching  systems  must  work  inside  of  electronics  frames,  a  fairly  small  and  hostile  environ¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  all  of  these  requirements  must  be  made  in  systems  that  meet  cost  constraints  set 
by  competing  products. 

The  optical  system  requirements  of  a  photonic  switching  system  present  many  challenges 
to  the  optical  engineer.  Careful  paraxial  design  is  required  to  ensure  that  the  optical  system  can 
perform  the  desired  functions  while  ensuring  that  the  system  can  be  constructed.  Diffraction-lim¬ 
ited  lenses  must  be  designed  to  ensure  that  the  focused  light  spots  fall  entirely  within  the  active 
windows  of  the  detectors  and  modulators.  Methods  for  aligning  the  optical  system  must  be 
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devised  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  image  alignment  and  to  maintain  that  alignment  over  long  peri¬ 
ods.  Assembly  methods  must  be  devised  which  allow  precise  construction  and  alignment  while 
the  optical  system  is  in  an  electronics  frame. 

The  many  different  groups  working  on  photonic  switching  have  developed  many  different 
methods  for  addressing  these  optical  engineering  challenges.  Free-space  interconnections  such 
as  the  one  described  in  this  paper  have  been  shown  to  be  successful  for  large  interconnections  and 
for  long  distances.[l  19,120,121]  Many  other  interconnection  schemes  show  promise  for  certain 
applications.  For  interconnections  between  closely-spaced  chips,  interconnections  directly 
through  stacked  chips[122]  shows  promise;  planar  optical  interconnections[123]  also  have  been 
demonstrated  in  this  regime  For  smaller  numbers  of  interconnections,  optical  waveguides[124] 
have  been  demonstrated. 

In  this  section  we  present  optical  design  details  of  our  most  recent  free-space  photonic 
switching  system.  This  optical  design  differs  from  our  previous  designs  because  it  requires  only  a 
single  imaging  stage;  the  design  of  earlier  photonic  switching  systems  required  as  many  as  six 
cascaded  imaging  stages.  Other  important  features  of  this  system  include:  a  single  fiber  bundle  for 
both  input  and  output  optical  fibers,  an  integrated  array  of  diffractive  microlenses  to  match  numer¬ 
ical  aperture  of  the  fibers  to  the  numerical  aperture  of  the  optical  system,  pupil  division  optics 
with  offset  lenses  for  beam  combination,  a  multilevel  diffraction  grating  and  lens  in  the  same  sub¬ 
strate,  and  an  overall  mounted  size  of  60x70x370  mm. 

The  special  features  of  this  optical  design  played  an  important  role  in  the  successful  dem¬ 
onstration  of  a  photonic  switching  system  that  reliably  routed  14  input  signals  at  a  data  rate  of 
208Mbit/s.[14]  This  high  performance  was  achieved  while  the  system  was  mounted  in  a  standard 
electronics  frame  in  a  room  experiencing  temperature  fluctuations  as  large  as  25  deg.  F. 

Functionality 

The  optical  system  described  here  is  part  of  a  growable  packet  switching  architec- 
ture[125].  This  architecture  was  developed  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
high-capacity  ATM  switching  systems.  The  architecture  for  this  switch  consists  of  three  parts:  a 
distribution  network,  a  set  of  16  output  packet  modules,  and  a  network  controller.  In  this  case,  the 
distribution  network  consists  of  four  “pipes,”  each  pipe  consisting  of  sixteen  16x16  crossbars.  The 
optical  system  described  in  this  paper  represents  one  of  those  pipes.  A  more  complete  description 
of  the  overall  system  is  presented  in  another  paper.[14] 

Each  input  signal  comes  into  the  optical  system  on  an  optical  fiber  and  is  fanned  out  to  16 
output  channels,  each  on  its  own  fiber.  In  this  system,  this  functional  fanout  is  performed  by  a 
1 X 1 6  diffraction  grating  [126].  / 

To  provide  a  small  spot  in  the  object  plane,  the  input  signals  are  brought  into  the  system  on 
single-mode  fibers.  The  optical  fiber  is  arranged  into  a  precision  fiber  bundle[107,127],  which 
forms  an  array  of  spots  in  the  object  plane.  Lenses  image  the  array  of  spots  onto  an  optoelectronic 
VLSI  chip[73],  which  consists  of  an  array  of  detectors  and  modulators  on  top  of  CMOS  circuitry. 
The  spots  from  the  signal  fibers  illuminate  detectors  on  the  OE-VLSI  ehip.  Light  from  additional 
fibers,  called  read  fibers,  follow  a  similar  path  through  the  optieal  system  as  the  signal  beams,  but 
illuminate  modulators  on  the  OE-VLSI  chip.  The  chip  modulates  the  proper  modulator,  and  light 
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from  this  modulator  is  reflected  from  the  device.  The  lenses  then  re-image  the  reflected  light  from 
the  OE-VLSI  back  onto  an  array  of  output  fibers.  The  signal  is  brought  out  of  the  system  on  multi- 
mode  fibers  to  allow  for  slight  misalignments  and  image  degradation.  The  output  fibers  are  placed 
in  the  same  fiber  bundle  as  the  input  fibers  to  simplify  the  optical  design  and  the  fabrication  of  the 
fiber  array. 


Figure  39.  Schematic  showing  the  paraxial  properties  of  the  optical  system.  A/S  1  is  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  aperture  stop  for  lens  1,  and  A/S  2  is  the  bottom  of  the  aperture  stop  for  lens  2.  In 
the  paraxial  design,  the  read  beams  follow  the  same  path  as  the  signal  beams.  Note  that  the 
optical  axes  of  the  lenses  are  offset  to  create  separate  paths  for  the  input  and  output  beams. 

Figure  39  summarizes  the  paraxial  properties  of  the  system.  Light  enters  the  system  on  a 
single-mode  fiber  with  a  numerical  aperture  of  0.15,  perpendicular  to  the  object  plane.  The  micro¬ 
lens  array  converts  the  numerical  aperture  of  the  beams  to  0.04.  The  beams  are  collimated  by  lens 
1,  and  pass  through  the  center  portion  of  the  aperture  stop  for  lens  1,  which  is  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  aperture  stop  of  lens  2.  The  beams  pass  through  half  of  the  aperture  stop  of  lens  2,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  diffraction  grating.  Lens  2  focuses  the  light  onto  the  OF- VLSI,  which  reflects  the  light  into 
the  second  half  of  the  aperture  stop  of  lens  2.  This  half  of  the  aperture  stop  contains  a  weak  lens. 
Lens  1  then  focuses  the  light  back  onto  the  fiber  face,  and  the  light  is  coupled  into  a  multi-mode 
fiber.  The  weak  lens  in  the  aperture  stop  is  needed  because  there  are  no  microlenses  over  the 
multi-mode  output  fibers. 

Paraxial  Properties 

The  first  paraxial  consideration  in  designing  this  system  was  to  devise  a  way  for  the  output 
beams  to  exit  the  system  on  different  fibers  from  the  read  beams.  In  many  previous  systems,  the 
output  plane  had  to  be  physically  separate  from  the  input  plane  to  provide  input  to  additional 
stages  of  the  switching  system;  some  of  these  systems  used  polarization  beam  combining  or 
amplitude  division  to  accomplish  this  separation[l  17,1 18].  This  system  uses  pupil  division.  The 
input  signals  and  read  beams  pass  through  one  part  of  the  pupil;  the  output  signals  pass  through  a 
second  part  of  the  pupil.  A  1x16  diffractive  array  generator  in  the  input  part  of  the  pupil  provides 
the  functional  fanout  of  the  switching  system. 

The  wavelength  of  the  lasers  was  chosen  to  be  852nm.  This  wavelength  falls  within  the 
bandwidth  of  good  performance  of  the  GaAs-AlGaAs  multiple-quantum-well  detectors  and  mod¬ 
ulators,  and  coincides  with  the  wavelength  of  high  power,  commercially-available,  DBR  laser 
diodes. 
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The  paraxial  properties  of  the  object  plane,  the  image  plane,  and  the  aperture  stop  are  used 
as  constraints  in  the  lens  design  process.  Figure  40  shows  these  constraints.  The  paraxial  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  aperture  stop  are  used  as  constraints  in  the  design  of  both  lens  1  and  lens  2;  these  prop¬ 
erties  include  the  slope  of  the  marginal  ray,  u^,  and  the  slope  of  the  chief  ray,  Additional 
constraints  for  the  design  of  lens  1  include  the  paraxial  properties  of  the  object  plane,  these  prop¬ 
erties  include  the  half  object  height,  y^,  and  the  numerical  aperture,  u  Additional  constraints  for 
the  design  of  lens  2  include  the  paraxial  properties  of  the  image  plane;  these  properties  include  the 

half  image  height,  y,-,  and  the  numerical  aperture, 
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Figure  40.  The  paraxial  properties  that  are  used  for  lens  design  constraints,  and  y,-  are  the 
object  and  image  heights,  respectively,  and  m,-  are  the  numerical  apertures  in  the  object  and 

image  planes,  respectively,  u  ^  and  u ,  are  the  slopes  of  the  chief  ray  in  object  and  image  space, 

respectively,  is  the  slope  of  the  marginal  ray  in  the  aperture  stop,  u  ^  is  the  field  of  view  of  the 
lenses. 


The  paraxial  properties  of  the  image  plane  are  determined  by  the  optoelectronic  VLSI 
switching  chip.  The  halfsize  of  the  image  is  half  the  diagonal  of  the  OE-VLSI  chip,  which  is 
determined  by  the  number  and  spacing  of  the  detectors  and  modulators.  In  our  system,  the  chip  is 
a  64x64  square  array  of  detectors  and  modulators  on  0.080mm  spacing,  giving  a  half  size  image 

height  of  y,-  =  3.62mm.  The  f/#  of  the  beam  in  the  image  plane  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
detector  windows  and  the  wavelength  of  the  lasers;  in  this  system,  an  f/4  beam  was  chosen  to 
ensure  that  the  light  from  the  852nm  lasers  would  fit  well  within  the  10  |a,m  windows.  The  location 
of  the  entrance  pupil  is  determined  by  how  the  OE-VLSI  is  used;  because  the  chip  is  used  in 
reflection,  the  image  plane  must  be  telecentric.  Finally,  because  the  input  beams  use  only  half  the 
aperture  stop  of  lens  2,  the  f/#  of  the  focusing  lens  must  be  half  the  f/#  of  the  beams,  so  lens  2 
must  be  f/2. 

The  paraxial  properties  of  the  object  plane  are  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  fiber 
bundle.  The  half  size  of  the  object  is  half  the  diagonal  of  the  fiber  bundle,  which  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  fibers  and  the  spacing  of  the  fibers.  In  this  system  the  fiber  bundle  was  designed  to 
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be  a  64x64  square  array  of  fibers  on  a  0.250  mm  spacing,  giving  an  object  size  of  =  1 1.3  mm. 
The  f/#  of  the  beams  in  the  object  plane  is  determined  by  the  required  f/#  of  the  beams  in  image 
space  and  the  system  magnification;  in  this  system,  the  beams  in  object  space  are  f/12.5.  A  micro¬ 
lens  placed  over  the  fiber  bundle  face  converts  the  f/#  of  the  beams  coming  out  of  the  fibers  to  the 
required  f/#.  The  object  plane  is  telecentric  because  the  fibers  are  perpendicular  to  the  fiber  bundle 
face.  The  collimating  lens  must  be  designed  with  an  f/#  1/3  that  of  the  beams  leaving  the  fiber 
bundle  because  only  1/3  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  stop  is  used  by  the  beams  in  the  input,  so  lens 
1  must  be  f/4.2. 

The  paraxial  properties  of  the  aperture  stop  are  determined  by  several  factors.  To  simplify 
alignment  and  testing  of  the  system,  the  aperture  stop  is  placed  in  collimated  space.  The  slope  of 
the  chief  ray  is  determined  by  choosing  a  reasonable  field  of  view  for  designing  the  lenses;  semi 

field  of  view  of  =  6.4  deg.  was  chosen  as  a  reasonable  design  task.  This  field  of  view,  for  the 
fixed  object  and  image  heights,  forces  the  focal  length  of  lens  2  to  be  34mm  and  the  focal  length 
of  lens  1  to  be  106.25mm.  Given  the  f/#  of  lens  1  and  lens  2,  the  entrance  pupil  diameter  of  lens  2 
becomes  17mm  and  the  entrance  pupil  diameter  of  lens  1  becomes  25.5mm. 

Lens  design 

To  image  the  fiber  array  onto  the  detector  array  two  objective  lenses  were  designed.  In 
addition  to  the  paraxial  constraints  described  in  the  previous  section,  the  presence  of  the  1x16  dif¬ 
fraction  grating  forces  several  constraints  on  the  lens  design.  First,  f  sin(0)  mapping  is  required  to 
ensure  that  each  diffraction  order  lies  directly  on  a  detector  or  modulator.  Second,  the  lenses  must 
be  individually  well-corrected  because  the  fan-out  of  the  grating  prevents  aberration  balancing 
across  the  field  of  view.  Third,  both  of  these  individually -corrected  lenses  must  have  an  external 
aperture  stop,  so  that  the  diffraction  grating  can  be  in  the  aperture  stop  of  both  lenses.  Finally,  the 
aperture  stop  distances  of  the  lenses  must  be  large  to  allow  space  for  elements  needed  for  align¬ 
ment,  such  as  an  afocal  pair,  a  pair  of  wedges,  and  a  pellicle  beamsplitter;  the  large  aperture  stop 
distance  also  allows  the  two  lenses  to  be  readily  combined  into  a  single  system. 


Figure  41.  Schematic  of  the  34mm  lens.  The  long  aperture  stop  distance  is  particularly  helpful 
when  aligning  the  spots  onto  the  detectors  and  modulators  because  it  allows  a  pellicle  beamsplit¬ 
ter  to  be  inserted  for  a  viewport. 
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Table  13.  System  prescription  for  the  34mm  lens.  SFL6  is  a  high-index  glass  from  Schott. 
Although  it  is  relatively  expensive  at  6.7  times  the  price  of  BK7,  its  high  index  (n^j  =  1.805)  and 
relative  ease  of  grinding  and  polishing  make  it  an  attractive  glass  for  high-performance  lenses 
such  as  this  one. 


surface 

radius 

thickness 

glass 

stop 

INFINITY 

0 

2 

INFINITY 

43.203 

3 

51.191 

7.000 

SFL6 

4 

-227.808 

4.500 

5 

-34.201 

20.000 

BK7 

6 

-39.525 

8.879 

7 

29.658 

20.000 

SFL6 

8 

INFINITY 

5.698 

9 

-29.658 

1.250 

SFL6 

10 

54.033 

2.250 

image 

INFINITY 

0 
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Figure  43.  The  assembled  34mm  lens.  To  simplify  mounting  hardware,  the  outer  diameter  of  the 
barrel  was  designed  to  be  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  106.25mm  lens  barrel. 
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34mm  lens 

The  lens  form  chosen  for  the  34  mm  lens  is  a  Petzval  type  lens  with  only  four  elements, 
and  is  shown  in  Figure  41 .  This  lens  is  similar  to  the  lens  we  used  previously, [128, 129]  except  that 
the  doublet  has  been  separated  to  gain  a  degree  of  design  freedom.  This  lens  form  lends  itself  to 
provide  the  required  external  stop,  the  f  sin(9)  mapping,  telecentricity,  and  diffraction  limited 
image  quality  over  the  6.4  deg.  half  field  at  f/2.  The  lens  specifications  are  given  in  Table  13  and 
its  performance  is  illustrated  in  Figure  42.  In  the  first  optimization  runs  it  became  evident  that  this 
lens  form  performs  much  better  with  high  index  glasses  such  as  Schott  SFL6.  In  subsequent  opti¬ 
mization  runs,  we  found  that  the  performance  could  be  maintained  by  using  Schott  BK7  for  the 
thick  second  element.  This  finding  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  fabrication  cost.  The  long  aperture 
stop  distance  was  very  helpful  because  it  allowed  a  pellicle  beamsplitter  to  be  readily  inserted  for 
alignment  of  the  spots  onto  the  detectors.  Figure  43  shows  the  assembled  34mm  lens  in  its  barrel. 


Figure  44.  Schematic  of  the  106.25mm  lens.  The  long  aperture  stop  and  image  distances  were 
particularly  useful  when  aligning  this  lens  in  the  system.  Although  the  aperture  stop  and  image 
distances  are  long,  this  system  is  fairly  compact  because  the  distance  between  the  stop  and  the 
image  is  only  70%  longer  than  the  focal  length. 

106.25  mm  lens 

A  Petzval  type  lens  could  be  used  for  this  longer  focal  length  lens;  however,  the  overall 
length  of  this  lens  type  tends  to  be  long  compared  to  its  focal  length.  For  example,  the  34mm  lens 
is  3.3  times  longer  than  its  focal  length.  Since  overall  system  size  is  an  important  consideration, 
we  used  a  more  compact  lens  form.  The  double-Gauss  lens  shown  in  Figure  44  permitted  us  to 
meet  the  all  the  system  requirements  -  an  external  stop,  f  sin(e)  mapping,  telecentric  image  plane, 
diffraction-limited  image  quality  at  f/4.2  -  all  in  a  package  only  1.7  times  as  long  as  the  focal 
length.  The  specifications  for  this  lens  are  given  in  Table  14,  and  the  performance  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  45.  Initially,  we  designed  this  lens  with  high-index  Schott  SFL6  glass,  which  led  to  good 
performance.  However,  to  decrease  manufacturing  cost,  we  explored  the  use  of  Schott  BK7  glass 
and  found  that  performance  of  the  lens  could  be  maintained  with  this  lower  index  glass.  Figure 
46  shows  the  assembled  106.25mm  lens  in  its  barrel. 
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Table  14.  System  prescription  for  the  106.25mm  lens.  The  fabrication  of  this  lens  was  consid¬ 
erably  simplified  by  the  exclusive  use  of  BK7  glass,  one  of  the  least  expensive  and  easiest  to  work 
optical  glasses. 


radius 

thickness 

glass 

stop 

INFINITY 

33.500 

2 

39.023 

14.731 

BK7 

3 

80.250 

2.000 

4 

31.692 

14.994 

BK7 

5 

19.492 

19.017 

6 

-20.451 

14.507 

BK7 

7 

-33.000 

3.000 

8 

100.930 

11.000 

BK7 

9 

-56.896 

66.255 

image 

INFINITY 

0.000 
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34  and  106.25  mm  lenses 

The  34  mm  and  the  106.25  mm  lens  work  together  as  shown  in  Figure  47.  The  input  and 
read  beam  paths  from  the  fiber  array  to  the  detector  array  go  through  the  part  of  the  aperture  stop 
that  contains  the  diffraction  grating,  and  the  output  path  from  the  detector  array  to  the  fiber  array 
go  through  the  part  of  the  aperture  stop  that  contains  the  weak  lens.  The  optical  axis  of  the 
106.25mm  lens  is  offset  from  the  axis  of  the  34mm  lens  to  provide  separate  paths  for  the  input  and 
output  beams.  The  element  at  the  common  stop  in  the  return  path  is  a  weak  lens  to  direct  the  out¬ 
put  beams  to  the  output  optical  fibers.  This  lens  is  necessary  because  the  output  fibers  do  not  have 
microlenses.  The  distance  between  the  object  and  image  is  310  mm. 
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Figure  47.  Schematic  of  the  optical  system,  showing  ray  paths  for  an  input  beam,  a  read 
beam,  and  an  output  beam.  Notice  thar  the  optical  axis  of  the  106.25mm  lens  is  offset  from  the 
axis  of  the  34mm  lens  to  provide  separate  paths  for  the  input  and  output  beams. 


Alignment  features 

Several  techniques  are  used  to  reduce  the  system  sensitivity  to  environmentally-induced 
misalignments.  All  of  these  techniques  use  careful  optical  and  mechanical  design  to  ensure  that 
large  mechanical  changes  cause  only  small  changes  in  optical  alignment. 

First,  the  magnification  is  adjusted  using  an  afocal  pair  of  lenses  attached  to  the  106mm 
lens.  The  afocal  pair  consists  of  a  plano-concave,  500mm  focal  length  lens  and  a  plano-convex,  - 
500mm  focal  length  lens  with  their  curved  sides  facing  each  other.  Changing  the  spacing  between 
the  two  lenses  causes  a  slight  change  in  the  system  magnification  without  appreciably  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  wavefront.  Because  of  the  long  focal  length  of  the  lenses,  a  large  change  in  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  afocal  pair  causes  a  small  change  in  the  system  magnification;  a  1mm  change  in  the 
spacing  of  the  afocal  pair  causes  a  0.2%  change  in  the  system  magnification,  which  corresponds 
to  a  7|xm  movement  of  the  spots  on  the  device  array. 

The  location  of  the  spots  on  the  OE-VLSI  is  adjusted  using  a  pair  of  15  arc-minute 
wedges.  Each  of  the  wedges  can  be  rotated  independently  to  bring  the  spots  onto  the  proper  win- 
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dows.  Because  the  wedges  have  such  a  small  wedge  angle,  a  large  rotation  of  the  wedges  causes 
only  a  small  movement  of  the  spots;  a  180  degree  rotation  of  one  wedge  moves  the  spots  by  74 
|im  on  the  chip. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  adjustments  of  the  system  is  the  rotation  of  the  grating.  A  rota¬ 
tional  misalignment  of  the  grating  by  2.54  arc-minutes  causes  a  spot  position  error  of  3  p-m  at  the 
edge  of  the  chip.  Because  this  3  pm  of  spot  position  error  is  30%  of  the  size  of  the  detector  win¬ 
dows,  it  would  result  in  an  unacceptable  degradation  in  system  performance.  To  ensure  that  the 
grating  rotation  was  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  location  of  high  grating  orders  were  used  to  set 
the  position  of  the  grating.  To  take  advantage  of  this  precise  rotational  alignment  and  to  simplify 
mounting,  the  weak  lens  was  fabricated  as  a  diffractive  lens  on  the  same  substrate  as  the  grating. 

Alignment  of  the  spots  on  the  detectors  was  aided  by  the  large  separation  between  the 
34mm  lens  and  the  aperture  stop.  A  pellicle  beamsplitter  was  inserted  into  this  space  to  provide 
access  for  a  viewport.  A  pellicle  was  used  because  its  small  thickness  ensured  that  it  would  not 
affect  image  quality  or  spot  position. 

Tolerancing  &  Assembly 

The  tolerances  on  radii  of  curvature,  lens  thickness,  and  surface  tilt  were  calculated  fol¬ 
lowing  a  method  similar  to  the  one  outlined  by  Smith.  [130]  In  this  method,  constructional  param¬ 
eters  such  as  lens  curvature  and  thickness  are  changed  individually  and  the  resulting  image  errors 
are  tabulated.  The  expected  image  degradation  of  the  assembled  lens  can  be  approximated  by  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  individual  image  errors.  Both  peak  wavefront  defor¬ 
mation  from  nominal  performance  and  deviation  from  f  sinO  mapping  were  used  as  image  errors. 
This  calculation  is  performed  iteratively  until  both  manufacturing  tolerances  and  predicted  image 
quality  are  acceptable. 

The  manufacturing  tolerances  we  specified  are  the  following: 

1)  Index  of  refraction:  +!-  0.0003  (H4  glass), 

2)  Radii  of  curvature:  +/.02  mm, 

3)  Lens  thickness:  +/-  0.025  mm, 

4)  Surface  tilt:  +!-  30  arc-seconds, 

5)  Diameters:  +  0.0,  -0.013  mm, 

6)  The  individual  surface  quality  should  be  better  than  1/4  wave;  fringes  must  be  smooth. 

7)  The  individual  lens  wedge  should  be  less  than  1  arc-minute.  The  eccentric  distortion  introduced 
by  lens  wedges  should  not  change  the  lens  distortion  by  more  than  0.001  mm  over  the  full  field  of 
view. 

8)  Light  transmission  should  be  greater  than  96%  at  810  and  850  nm  per  objective. 

9)  The  overall  wavefront  quality  of  the  complete  objectives  should  not  be  degraded  by  more  than 
1/10  wave  (850  nm)  on-axis  and  four  field  positions  separated  90  degrees  at  the  edge  of  the  13 
degree  field. 

10)  The  mechanical  and  optical  axis  should  coincide  within  1  arc-minute. 

The  index  tolerance  is  tighter  than  the  standard  tolerance  listed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  second-highest  level  of  index  tolerance  available.  [131]  However,  this  tight  index  toler¬ 
ance  allowed  the  loosening  of  some  of  the  other  fabrication  tolerances;  the  tilt  and  wedge 
tolerances  are  within  what  is  considered  standard  commercially-produced  tolerances.  However, 
other  tolerances,  such  as  those  on  thickness,  diameter,  and  especially  individual  surface  quality. 
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required  an  optical  shop  with  particularly  skilled  technicians  [132];  these  tolerances  are  described 
as  extra-precise”  or  “select.”  [133,134,135,136]  Most  importantly,  the  1/10  wave  requirement  on 
overall  wavefront  quality  and  distortion  required  special  techniques  such  as  matching  specific  ele¬ 
ments  to  each  other  within  an  assembly,  adjusting  air  spaces,  and  rotating  elements  about  their 
axis;  this  type  of  challenging  assembly  requires  an  optical  shop  with  skilled  engineers. 

Four  34  mm  lenses  and  four  106.25  mm  lenses  were  delivered  from  the  optics  shop.  Test¬ 
ing  at  the  optics  shop  included  testing  in  a  phase-shifting  interferometer  at  633nm  to  ensure  no 
asymmetric  aberrations  were  present  on-axis.  We  tested  the  lenses’  wavefront  quality  in  a  Twy- 
man-Green  interferometer  at  852nm;  and  we  tested  the  boresight  error  by  measuring  the  beam- 
wander  of  a  633nm  He-Ne  beam  while  rotating  the  lenses  in  a  V-block.  All  of  the  lenses  were 
tested  to  be  under  1/4  wave  of  aberration  in  double-pass  and  well  under  2  mrad  boresight  error. 
This  excellent  performance  was  achieved  for  several  reasons.  First,  highly  skilled  opticians  were 
able  to  meet  the  fabrication  tolerances  outlined  above.  Second,  the  as-manufactured  thickness  and 
curvature  of  each  of  the  elements  was  measured  precisely,  and  the  lens  spacers  adjusted  to  opti¬ 
mize  image  quality.  Finally,  self-centering  lens  mounts  were  used  to  make  lens  assembly  easier. 

The  first  step  in  assembly  of  the  optical  system  was  to  collimate  the  light  from  the  input 
fibers.  This  task  was  performed  using  autocollimation.  A  mirror  was  placed  in  the  aperture  stop 
plane  to  focus  the  light  back  to  the  object  plane.  A  pellicle  beamsplitter  was  placed  between  the 
fiber  bundle  and  the  106.25mm  lens,  allowing  access  for  a  CCD  camera.  The  CCD  camera  was 
focussed  on  the  light  from  the  fibers,  then  the  106.25mm  lens  was  moved  until  the  light  reflected 
from  the  mirror  in  the  aperture  stop  was  in  focus  in  the  same  plane,  thus  ensuring  that  the  light  in 
the  aperture  stop  was  collimated. 

The  next  step  was  to  focus  the  34mm  lens.  This  focussing  was  performed  by  placing  a  pel¬ 
licle  beamsplitter  between  the  34mm  lens  and  the  aperture  stop,  allowing  access  for  the  CCD 
camera.  The  camera  was  first  focussed  on  the  object  plane,  then  the  orientation  of  the  pellicle  was 
reversed  to  allow  the  CCD  camera  access  to  the  image  plane.  Illumination  was  provided  by  an 
LED  through  a  second  beamsplitter,  as  shown  in  Figure  48.  The  34mm  lens  was  then  moved  to 
bring  the  image  of  the  OE-VLSI  into  focus  at  the  CCD,  thus  ensuring  that  the  fiber  bundle  plane 
was  conjugate  to  the  OE-VLSI  plane 
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Figure  48.  Schematic  showing  both  the  optical  system  and  the  viewport  used  for  align¬ 
ment. 

The  third  step  in  assembly  of  the  optical  system  was  to  adjust  the  magnification.  A  second 
CCD  camera  was  added  to  the  viewfinder  to  allow  high-magnification  viewing  of  both  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  image  plane.  The  spacing  of  the  afocal  pair  was  adjusted  in  increments  as  small  as 
0.003”  until  the  spots  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  field  were  located  on  the  center  of  their 
respective  windows.  This  0.003”  increment  implies  the  maximum  spot  position  error  due  to  mag¬ 
nification  error  is  about  0.4  pm. 

The  fourth  step  in  assembly  of  the  optical  system  was  to  adjust  the  rotation  of  the  grating. 
Although  the  1x16  grating  nominally  only  covered  1/4  of  the  OE-VLSI,  high-order  spots  were 
visible  enough  to  help  in  alignment.  The  two  cameras  of  the  viewfinder  were  oriented  so  that  both 
sides  of  the  chip  could  be  seen  with  sufficiently  high  magnification.  The  grating  was  rotated  until 
the  spots  at  both  sides  of  the  chip  were  aligned  on  the  windows  in  the  vertical  direction  as  well  as 
they  were  aligned  from  the  magnification  adjustment,  about  0.4  pm.  However,  the  alignment  in 
the  horizontal  direction  was  unacceptable.  This  misalignment  could  have  been  due  to  inaccuracies 
in  the  lens  focal  length,  the  laser  wavelength,  or  the  grating  spacing.  Constructing  a  new  grating 
with  the  grating  spacing  changed  by  0.008%  fixed  the  problem.  The  new  grating  placed  the  spots 
on  the  windows  to  a  greater  precision  than  we  were  able  to  measure. 

The  final  step  in  assembly  of  the  optical  system  was  to  adjust  the  rotation  of  the  wedges  in 
the  pupil  plane  to  position  the  spots  on  the  proper  location  on  the  detectors.  Because  of  the  ion- 
implantation  process  used  to  isolate  the  detectors  and  modulators,  both  the  sensitivity  of  the 
detectors  and  the  contrast  ratio  and  reflectivity  of  the  modulators  varies  across  the  10  pm  active 
area  of  the  window.  Generally,  the  detector  and  modulator  performance  was  better  near  the  center 
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of  the  10  |im  active  area  and  worse  towards  the  edge.  To  account  for  this  variation,  the  position  of 
the  spots  on  the  windows  was  adjusted  while  monitoring  the  level  of  the  output,  the  contrast  ratio 
of  the  output,  and  the  photojournalist  from  the  chip  for  a  fixed  input  signal  on  a  single  channel. 
When  all  of  these  values  were  good,  we  fixed  the  position  of  the  spots  on  the  windows  by  fixing 
the  rotation  of  the  wedges. 


Figure  49.  The  assembled  system.  The  figure  shows,  from  left  to  right:  the  fiber  bun¬ 
dle  assembly  mount,  the  106.25mm  lens  with  the  afocal  pair  mounted  on  the  end,  the 
wedges  and  diffraction  grating  at  the  aperture  stop,  the  34mm  lens,  and  the  mount  for 
the  OE-VLSI  chip. 


The  final  assembled  system  is  shown  in  Figure  49.  The  system  fit  readily  into  a  standard 
electronics  frame,  and  was  mounted  at  a  height  convenient  for  adjustment. 

Conclusions 

We  have  described  a  simplified  optical  design  for  a  photonic  switching  system.  The  major 
simplifications  resulted  from  using  a  single  stage  design,  a  single  fiber  bundle,  and  pupil  division 
beam  combination.  We  were  able  to  integrate  alignment  mechanisms  and  viewports  to  adjust  the 
system  magnification,  focus,  and  lateral  position  of  the  image. 

System  considerations  such  as  fiber  spacing,  detector  size,  and  array  size  force  constraints 
on  the  paraxial  optical  design  of  this  type  of  system.  Further  constraints  are  imposed  by  the 
requirement  that  multiple  output  paths  must  be  provided  for  each  input.  These  constraints  can  be 
used  to  generate  a  paraxial  design  of  a  photonic  switching  system. 

Moving  from  a  paraxial  design  to  a  real  optical  design  requires  designing  lenses.  One  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  lens  design  is  choosing  a  good  design  form  for  a  starting  point.  We 
discuss  our  reasoning  for  choosing  our  design  forms,  then  outline  the  design  process.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  we  present  the  design  of  a  Petzval  lens  and  a  double-Gauss  lens,  both  of  which  are  diffraction- 
limited  over  a  6.4  deg.  field  of  view. 

Careful  system  design  and  assembly  were  instrumental  in  the  successful  demonstration  of 
a  OE-VLSI  based  switching  system.  The  system  demonstrated  reliable  switching  of  14  input 
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channels  at  per-channel  data  rate  of  208  Mbit/s.  Issues  such  as  system  architecture  and  device 
technology  also  played  important  roles  in  successful  system  demonstration. 

Cody  Kreischer  of  Kreischer  Optics,  Inc.  provided  technical  advice  and  service  in  the  fab¬ 
rication  of  the  lenses. 

4.3.6  Diffractive  Optics 

Diffractive  optic  components  served  three  functions  in  this  free-space  photonic  switching  demon¬ 
strator.  One  set  of  diffractive  microlenses  were  positioned  at  the  fiber  bundle  and  were  used  to 
match  the  numerical  aperture  of  the  input  fibers  to  the  numerical  aperture  required  at  the  object 
plane.  The  two  remaining  diffractive  elements,  a  beam  array  generator  and  a  weak  focusing  lens, 
were  fabricated  on  the  same  optical  substrate  and  positioned  at  the  system  pupil.  The  beam  array 
generator  multiplexed  each  incoming  beam  into  a  linear  1x16  spot  array.  The  weak  focusing  lens 
was  used  to  assist  in  coupling  the  modulated  output  beams  into  the  multimode  fibers.  The  position 
of  the  two  pieces  is  shown  in  figure  47. 

All  diffractive  optical  components  were  designed  to  operate  at  852nm  wavelength.  All  compo¬ 
nents  were  fabricated  on  fused  silica  substrates  that  had  an  antireflection  coating  on  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  the  diffractive  features.  The  round  substrates  were  25mm  in  diameter  and  approximately  1mm 
thick. 

The  diffractive  microlenses  were  designed  to  have  a  focal  length  of  1.0515mm  and  a  window 
diameter  of  250iJ.m  on  spacings  of  250ja.m.  A  linear  array  of  about  80  lenses  were  designed 
although  only  a  fraction  were  used  by  the  existing  fiber  array.  Three  etch  steps  were  used  to  create 
an  eight  phase  level  element  on  the  fused  silica  substrate  which  yields  a  theoretical  diffraction 
efficiency  of  about  95%.  The  minimum  feature  size  was  limited  to  1.0  micron. 

The  weak  focusing  lens  was  designed  to  have  a  focal  length  of  5061.3  mm.  The  center  of  the  lens 
was  offset  from  the  center  of  the  round  substrate  by  8.93  mm.  Three  etch  steps  were  used  to  create 
the  eight  phase  level  element.  The  lens  design  was  windowed  by  a  rectangular  area  of  size  10mm 
by  9mm  that  was  located  on  one  half  of  the  substrate’s  surface. 

The  beam  array  generator  was  designed  to  create  a  linear  array  of  16  uniform  intensity  spots  when 
operated  at  852nm  using  the  34mm  focal  length  objective.  This  required  a  723.6iim  period.  (Note: 
the  grating  design  has  suppressed  even-numbered  orders,  leaving  only  odd-numbered  orders  to 
create  the  16  spots.)  The  design’s  diffraction  efficiency  is  90.7%  with  a  theoretical  intensity  devi¬ 
ation  of  under  1%.  The  1x16  design  was  created  from  a  basic  4096  phase  cell  pattern  although  the 
minimum  contiguous  feature  is  14  cells  corresponding  to  a  minimum  feature  size  of  2.5  microns. 
The  design  was  created  using  a  cell-based  algorithm  developed  by  a  member  of  the  Bell  Labs 
team.  [137]  The  array  generator  fit  within  a  10mm  x  9mm  area  on  the  opposite  half  of  the  substrate 
with  the  weak  focusing  lens.  Although  the  relative  spot  intensities  and  efficiency  were  not  mea¬ 
sured  with  these  sets  of  elements,  it  is  expected  (based  on  our  previous  work  in  characterizing  dif¬ 
fractive  elements)  that  the  efficiency  closely  matches  the  design  value  reduced  by  about  4% 
reflection  loss  from  the  diffractive  surface  and  the  intensities  vary  by  no  more  than  +/-3%  for  the 
1x16  array  and  vary  by  about  -t-/-7%  for  the  larger  1x68  array  described  next. 

An  additional  beam  array  generator  was  also  designed  and  fabricated  in  order  to  illuminate  the 
full  array  and  test  all  modulators.  In  order  to  illuminate  four  sets  of  modulators  which  include 


gaps  between  modulators  set,  a  1x68  linear  array  generator  was  designed.  The  two  phase  level 
pattern  had  a  theoretical  diffractive  efficiency  of  79.7%  and  a  intensity  deviation  of  about  2%.  The 
less  efficient  two  level  design  was  used  since  it  was  easier  to  fabricate.  The  previously  described 
weak  focusing  lens  was  also  fabricated  on  the  same  substrate. 

4.3.7  Mechanical  Design 

To  be  competitive  with  electronic  switching  technologies,  photonic  switching  systems  must  have 
stability  that  rivals  that  of  electronic  systems,  requiring  little  or  no  intervention  over  time  scales  of 
years.  This  paper  describes  progress  towards  the  goal  of  stable  optical  interconnects.  We  have 
built  an  extraordinarily  stable  free-space  optical  interconnect  mounted  in  a  standard  electronics 
frame;  the  system  operated  successfully  over  a  wide  temperature  range  for  three  days  and  required 
no  realignment  after  shipping.  Robust  optomechanical  design  played  an  important  role  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  system.  The  role  of  kinematic  mounting  principles,  self-centering  lens 
mounts,  materials  selection,  and  long-lever  arm  adjustments  are  described.  Vigorous  shaking  of 
the  system  did  not  affect  its  bit-error  rate  -  measured  to  be  less  than  lOE-12  on  a  single  channel. 

Introduction 

Current,  commercially-available  electronic  switching  systems  present  high  benchmarks  for  opti¬ 
cal  switching  systems  to  meet.  At  the  top  of  the  line  of  ATM  switches,  for  example,  is  AT&T’s 
Globeview  2000  switch. 

The  Globeview  2000  is  an  all-electronic  ATM  switch  which  offers  aggregate  throughput  of  20 
Gbps.  It  can  operate  in  a  typical  business-office  environment,  which  has  a  temperature  variation 
from  18-24  deg.  C  (65  deg.  F  -  75  deg.  F),  and  a  humidity  variation  of  5%  -  60%.  It  requires  no 
special  vibration  isolation,  and  some  systems  have  survived  earthquakes  It  is  shipped  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  in  standard  trucks,  and  requires  only  a  few  hours  to  become  fully  operational.  It  is 

designed  to  operate  for  several  years  with  a  cell-loss  probability  of  less  than  10'^  with  only  occa¬ 
sional  maintenance. 

A  direct  comparison  between  electronic  switching  systems  and  optical  switching  systems  is  not 
really  fair.  For  example,  optical  switching  systems  can  use  many  electronic  reliability  components 
developed  for  electronic  switching  systems.  Nevertheless,  some  issues  such  as  thermal  stability, 
shipability,  and  set-up  time  must  be  addressed  if  optical  switching  systems  are  to  replace  elec¬ 
tronic  ones.  This  paper  describes  some  of  the  efforts  we  have  made  in  improving  the  ruggedness 
of  optical  switching  systems. 

The  system  described  here.  System  6,  is  a  rack-mounted  system  that  successfully  switched  two 
channels  of  video  encoded  into  155  Mbps  ATM  streams  for  three  days  at  a  conference  showroom 
at  the  National  Communications  Forum.  [14]  The  temperature  in  the  room  varied  from  around  13 
degrees  C  (55  deg  F)  to  around  26  degrees  C  (79  deg  F).  The  system  required  no  re-alignment 
after  being  shipped  in  a  rental  truck. 

This  extraordinary  stability  is  due  to  a  high-quality  DBR  lasers,  robust  design  of  the  hybrid  FET- 
SEED  modulator[73],  tolerant  system  architecture,  and  rugged  electronic  design  of  the  laser  mod¬ 
ulators  and  receivers,  as  well  as  robust  optomechanical  design.  This  paper  describes  only  the 
optomechanics  of  our  system  and  some  of  the  guiding  optomechanical  design  principles. 
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SYSTEM  ARCHITECHTURE 

Previous  systems  built  by  our  group  have  been  multi-stage  systems,  with  the  image  of  one  modu¬ 
lator  array  being  cascaded  onto  a  second  modulator  array[104,l  17,1 18].  Some  of  these  systems 
have  had  as  many  as  six  stages.  Advances  in  system  architecture  allowed  us  to  design  this  system 
with  only  one  stage. 

Reducing  the  number  of  stages  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  system  design  to  improve  system 
durability.  The  description  of  the  architecture  is  given  in  section  4.3.2. 

FRAME  MOUNTING 

The  system  is  entirely  contained  within  a  standard  electronics  frame,  which  consists  of  12  beams 
formed  into  a  box  (80x80x300cm),  which  is  mounted  on  casters  for  easy  transportation.  We  chose 
this  structure  purely  because  it  is  a  standard  method  for  mounting  switching  systems  such  as 
AT&T’s  Globe  view  2000  electronic  switching  system. 

These  standard  electronics  frames  are  generally  sold  as  modular  systems.  Various  sizes  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  various  options  are  available  for  each  size.  For  example,  our  frame  was  manufactured  by 
Schroff  Gmbh.  We  chose  our  frame  from  a  variety  of  standard  frames  with  a  variety  of  standard 
shelving  units,  doors,  and  panels. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  these  frames  in  terms  of  rigidity,  vibration  isolation,  and  thermal 
stability  are  far  from  the  comparable  properties  for  optical  tables.  Since  all  of  our  previous  sys¬ 
tems  were  designed  to  operate  on  optical  tables,  we  had  to  re-examine  many  of  our  optomechani¬ 
cal  design  schemes  so  that  the  required  optical  alignment  tolerances  would  be  maintained. 

The  electronics  for  our  system  required  six  standard  shelves  within  the  rack.  These  shelves  added 
some  rigidity  to  the  structure,  and  additional  stability  was  provided  by  the  standard  doors  and 
sides  which  we  placed  on  the  rack.  However,  even  with  these  additional  measures,  the  cabinet 
shakes  several  centimeters  with  only  a  slight  shove.  The  assembled  frame  seems  to  be  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  high  frequency  vibrations;  no  ringing  is  evident  when  the  frame  is  tapped  with  a  hammer. 

The  optical  system  is  placed  in  a  steel  sheet-metal  box,  which  is  bolted  between  two  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  shelves.  The  bolts  are  placed  through  standard  0.75"  rubber  vibration  mounts  which  pro¬ 
vide  81%  isolation  at  IkHz,  providing  some  high-frequency  vibration  isolation  for  the  optical 
system.  The  box  was  placed  at  eye  level  (about  4  1/2  feet  from  the  ground)  for  ease  of  alignment 
and  for  display  purposes.  Placing  the  box  at  this  level  requires  extra  care  to  be  taken  to  assure  that 
the  stray  light  escaping  from  the  system  is  within  safety  standards. 

All  of  the  optical  system  is  contained  within  a  second,  plastic  box  which  slides  into  the  frame- 
mounted  metal  box.  Access  holes  are  provided  for  the  fiber  bundle,  electrical  control  to  the  chip, 
and  the  alignment  viewport. 

MECHANICAL  MOUNTING 

The  lens,  SEED,  fiber  bundle,  and  other  optics  are  mounted  in  a  beam  structure,  which  is  mounted 
inside  the  second,  plastic  box,  and  is  supported  near  the  Airy  points  of  the  beam.  The  Airy  points 
of  a  beam  are  defined  as  the  points  at  which  the  endpoints  of  a  loaded  beam  have  equal  and  paral¬ 
lel  deflections,  as  shown  in  Figure  50[138].  The  beam  structure  measures  about  60x70x370mm 
and  is  mounted  in  kinematic  mounts  of  a  ball-and-cone  type. 
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Figure  5 1  shows  an  exploded  view  of  the  optomechanical  mounting  for  the  system. 

The  entire  beam  structure  is  made  of  6061  Aluminum  alloy.  Aluminum  is  a  good  material  to  use 
because  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  materials  to  machine.  However,  there  are  sound  optomechanical 
design  reasons  to  choose  aluminum  as  well.  Optomechanical  mounts  such  as  this  one  must  be 
both  lightweight  and  stiff.  A  good  measure  of  stiffness  is  the  amount  of  self-weight  deflection, 
which  is  proportional  to  p/E  (density A^oung’s  modulus)  Table  15  lists  the  density  and  elastic  mod¬ 
ulus  of  several  materials  used  for  optomechanical  systems.  The  table  shows  that  Aluminum  has  a 
stiffness-to-weight  ratio  that  is  as  good  as  any  likely  material  to  be  used.  Beryllium,  for  example, 
has  a  superior  stiffness-to-weight  ratio,  but  has  serious  drawbacks,  including  very  high  cost  and 
poisonous  fumes. 
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b) 
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Figure  50.  Illustration  of  the  concept  of  Airy  points,  showing  a  self- 
weight-loaded  beam  supported  a)  inside  the  Airy  points,  b)  at  the  Airy 
points,  and  c)  outside  the  airy  points.  For  the  beam  mounted  at  the  Airy 
points,  the  deflections  of  the  end  points  are  equal  and  parallel.  For  the  other 
two  beams,  the  deflections  of  the  end  points  are  equal  but  not  parallel. 


6061  aluminum  alloy  is  a  good  material  to  ensure  long-term  stability  of  the  structure  because  it  is 
heat-treated  to  reduce  microcreep.  Also,  it  has  good  thermal  conductivity  to  reduce  misalignments 
from  thermal  gradients.  Finally,  because  it  has  such  excellent  properties,  it  is  used  in  many  preci¬ 
sion  applications,  so  its  properties  are  well-controlled  and  it  is  widely  available  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Table  15.  Important  opto-mechanical  properties  of  several  mounting  materials. 


Density  (p) 
kg/m^  10^ 

Elastic  Modulus  (£) 
GPa 

p/E 

(m-1  10^) 

Aluminum  6061-T6 

2.71 

68.9 

386 
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The  beam-and-pedestal  structure  chosen  for  mounting  the  lenses  provides  an  excellent  stiffness- 
to-weight  ratio,  while  still  providing  access  to  the  system  for  alignment.  Stiffness-to-weight  ratio 
is  important  for  reducing  misalignments  from  self-weight  deflection.  A  useful  model  for  examin¬ 
ing  self-weight  deflection  is  a  self-loaded,  edge-supported  beam;  for  this  condition,  the  total 
deflection  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia[139].  Because  of  its  larger  moment  of 
inertia,  a  beam-and-pedestal  structure  has  about  28%  less  self-weight  deflection  than  a  compara¬ 
ble  tube  structure. 


The  pedestals  are  mounted  to  the  baseplates  using  8/32"  bolts,  separated  by  1/2",  giving  28  bolts 
per  pedestal  This  close  spacing  of  the  bolts  allows  a  complete  coupling  between  the  pedestal  and 


the  plates,  allowing  the  entire  assembly  to  act  as  a  single  beam.  The  optical  components  are  held 
in  the  pedestals  using  a  clamp  structure  that  was  cut  into  the  pedestal  using  Electric  Discharge 
Machining  (EDM).  This  special  type  of  machining  was  necessary  to  make  the  relatively  delicate 
clamp  structures  in  the  same  piece  as  the  relatively  bulky  pedestals.  Also,  because  EDM  machin¬ 
ing  has  no  tool  wear,  it  allows  the  bores  to  be  made  to  a  very  accurate  inner  diameter.  All  of  the 
pedestals  were  sized  and  bored  simultaneously  to  ensure  accurate  alignment  of  the  final  system. 

The  fiber  bundle  is  held  in  the  pedestal  using  a  clamp  structure  with  reference  pins  for  accurate 
registration.  To  ensure  roundness,  the  two  pieces  of  the  clamp  were  machined  simultaneously 
instead  of  being  machined  as  one  piece  then  cut  in  half.  A  pin  on  the  clamp  holds  fixes  the  axial 
position  of  the  fiber  bundle.  The  fibers  are  held  in  a  lightweight  plastic  strain  relief  that  isolates 
each  fiber  in  a  comb  structure.  The  entire  assembly  can  be  rotated  around  the  optical  axis  for  rota¬ 
tional  alignment  with  the  SEED. 

The  construction  of  the  fiber  bundle  is  described  in  another  paper[140].  This  technique  places  the 
location  of  the  fiber  cores  with  an  accuracy  of  about  1  micron  -  better  than  the  core-cladding  accu¬ 
racy.  Silicone  in  the  fiber  bundle  holder  provides  a  first  measure  of  strain  relief.  A  second  level  of 
strain  relief  is  provided  by  a  plastic  housing  which  clamps  to  both  the  aluminum  fiber  bundle 
holder  and  each  of  the  fibers.  The  fibers  are  jacketed  in  standard  plastic  jackets  and  terminated 
with  either  ST  or  FC  connectors. 

A  diffractive  microlens  array  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  fiber  bundle.  Special  alignment  marks  on 
the  microlens  array  and  on  the  fiber  bundle  mount  allow  accurate  measurement  of  the  microlens 
alignment.  The  microlenses  are  positioned  using  manual  micropositioners.  Once  aligned,  the 
microlens  array  is  temporarily  held  in  place  using  a  single  drop  of  UV-curing  cement,  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  microlens  array.  Finally,  the  microlenses  are  held  in  place  by  a  clamp  which  holds 
the  edge  of  the  microlens  array  to  the  fiber  bundle  holder. 

Both  the  collimating  lens  and  the  focusing  lens  are  in  precision  barrels.  The  lens  elements  are  held 
with  self-centering  mounts,  as  shown  in  Figure  52[141].  The  convex  surfaces  are  held  using  tan¬ 
gential  mounts  and  the  concave  surfaces  are  held  using  sharp-corner  mounts.  The  lens  barrels  can 
be  moved  by  hand  axially  to  focus  and  can  be  rotated  about  the  optical  axis  to  cancel  some  resid- 
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ual  axial  coma. 


Figure  52.  Illustration  of  a  self-centering  lens  mount.  As  axial  force  is  applied  to 
the  lenses  by  a  retaining  ring,  the  lenses  tilt  until  their  precision  optical  surfaces  are 
in  ring  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  spacers,  which  are  machined  to  an  angle  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  lenses.  This  mounting  scheme  removes  the  need  for  precision  edges  to 
be  ground  on  the  lenses. 


ALIGNMENT  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 

Several  techniques  are  used  to  reduce  the  system  sensitivity  to  environmentally-induced  misalign¬ 
ments.  All  of  these  techniques  use  careful  optical  and  mechanical  design  to  ensure  that  large 
mechanical  changes  cause  only  small  changes  in  optical  alignment. 

First,  the  magnification  is  adjusted  using  an  afocal  pair  of  lenses  attached  to  the  106mm  lens.  The 
afocal  pair  consists  of  a  plano-concave,  500mm  focal  length  lens  and  a  plano-convex,  -500mm 
focal  length  lens  with  their  curved  sides  facing  each  other.  Changing  the  spacing  between  the  two 
lenses  causes  a  slight  change  in  the  system  magnification  without  losing  the  quality  of  the  wave- 
front.  Because  of  the  long  focal  length  of  the  lenses,  a  large  change  in  separation  of  the  afocal  pair 
causes  a  small  change  in  the  system  magnification;  a  1mm  change  in  the  spacing  of  the  afocal  pair 
causes  a  0.2%  change  in  the  system  magnification.  Each  of  the  lenses  in  the  afocal  pair  is  mounted 
in  a  barrel  around  its  edge  in  a  split  nylon  ring  that  is  tapered  so  that  the  lens  is  held  in  place  by  a 
threaded  retaining  ring.  One  of  the  afocal  pair  barrels  is  clamped  onto  the  end  of  the  106mm  lens 
barrel.  The  second  afocal  pair  barrel  then  screws  onto  the  first  afocal  pair  barrel;  the  separation 
between  the  two  lenses  is  adjusted  by  unscrewing  the  second  lens,  and  is  fixed  by  fixing  a 
threaded  retaining  ring  in  the  proper  location. 

The  location  of  the  spots  on  the  SEED  is  adjusted  using  a  pair  of  15  arc-minute  wedges.  Each  of 
the  wedges  can  be  rotated  independently  to  bring  the  spots  onto  the  proper  windows.  Because  the 
wedges  have  such  a  small  wedge  angle,  a  large  rotation  of  the  wedges  causes  only  a  small  move¬ 
ment  of  the  spots;  a  180  degree  rotation  of  one  wedge  will  move  the  spots  by  74  microns  on  the 
chip.  The  wedges  are  cemented  into  rings  that  have  holes  and  notches  for  easy  rotation.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wedges  is  fixed  by  the  same  type  of  clamping  mechanism  that  fixes  the  position  of  the 
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lenses. 


One  of  the  most  sensitive  adjustments  of  the  system  is  the  rotation  of  the  grating [142].  A  rota¬ 
tional  misalignment  of  the  grating  by  0.001  degree  causes  a  spot  position  error  of  3  microns  (30% 
of  the  window  size)  at  the  edge  of  the  chip.  Careful  optomechanical  design  was  necessary  to 
achieve  this  accuracy.  The  grating  is  cemented  in  an  aluminum  mount  using  a  thin  layer  of  UV- 
curing  cement  around  the  edge  of  the  glass;  long-term  stability  of  the  grating  rotation  is  aided  by 
ensuring  even  illumination  of  the  cement  during  curing.  The  grating  mount  has  two  pins  on  it  for 
adjusting  rotation.  Two  screws  in  the  pedestal  push  against  these  pins  to  adjust  the  rotation  of  the 
grating.  Precise  rotation  of  the  grating  is  possible  because  a  large  rotation  of  the  adjustment  screw 
causes  a  small  rotation  of  the  grating.  The  rotation  of  the  grating  can  be  adjusted  to  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  by  examining  the  position  of  the  higher  grating  orders.  The  position  of  the  grating  is 
fixed  using  a  clamp. 

The  SEED  mount  is  an  aluminum  cylinder  that  mounts  into  a  pedestal.  The  cylinder  has  a  lip  to 
fix  the  axial  position  of  the  chip.  The  the  chip  is  mounted  on  a  mesa  on  the  face  of  the  cylinder 
using  silver  paint;  the  mesa  allows  the  flex  circuit,  which  is  used  for  electronic  control  of  the 
chip,  to  have  relatively  large  terminating  resistors  placed  close  to  the  chip.  The  flex  circuit,  which 
brings  power  and  electronic  controls  to  the  chip  is  cemented  to  the  mesa,  then  clamped  to  the  edge 
of  the  pedestal.  Finally,  the  flex  circuit  is  wire-bonded  to  the  chip. 

4.3.8  Fiber  Bundles 

Motivation 

The  optoelectronic  device  technology  for  photonic  switching  is  at  a  very  advanced  state  and 
appear  very  promising  for  including  into  products.  However,  interfacing  to  these  advanced 
devices  requires  a  way  to  get  the  optical  channels  into  the  system.  Fiber  bundles  would  be  an 
excellent  way  to  bring  this  data  into  the  system. 

Our  ideal  fiber  bundle  would  be: 

•  64x64  fibers 

•  fiber  cores  positioned  within  about  1  micron 

•  communication-grade  fibers,  single  mode  at  852nm 

•  5.12mm  x  5.12mm  or  smaller 


Challenges: 

•  Fiber  Handling 

Handling  4,000  fibers  will  require  special  methods.  Dealing  with  the  fibers  in  ribbons  seems  to 
help  in  fiber  handling,  but  nonuniformities  within  the  ribbons  seem  to  be  a  problem. 

•  Metrology 

Measuring  the  position  of  all  4,000  fibers  will  require  an  automated  system.  Fitting  those  4,000 
points  to  the  best-fit  grid,  and  determining  patters  in  the  deviation  from  that  grid  will  require  some 
non-trivial  programming. 

•  Terminations 
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The  face  of  the  fiber  bundle  will  have  to  be  polished  flat.  Suitable  epoxies  for  holding  the  fibers 
and  polishing  methods  will  have  to  be  determined. 

All  of  the  4,000  fibers  will  have  to  be  terminated  in  some  way.  Terminating  a  fiber  with  an  SC- 
type  connector  will  cost  at  least  $20/fiber  and  take  a  space  of  12x20mm,  for  a  total  cost  of 
$80,000  and  a  total  area  of  768mm  x  1280  mm.  Clearly,  we  would  like  to  reduce  these  values. 
Twelve-fiber  multi-mode  ribbon  connectors  are  available  in  a  20x1 4nim  package;  terminating  an 
entire  fiber  bundle  with  a  similar  (as-yet  unavailable)  single-mode  connector  would  require  a 
space  of  at  least  380mm  x  266mm. 

•  Automated  assembly 

Commercial  viability  is  often  mentioned  as  a  motivation  for  automated  assembly.  However,  for 
fiber  bundles  of  this  size,  some  form  of  automated  assembly  will  be  required  even  for  laboratory 
demonstrations.  For  example:  Stripping  and  cleaving  a  single  fiber  requires  at  least  two  minutes, 
so  stripping  and  cleaving  4,000  fibers  with  current,  in-lab  processes,  will  require  four  weeks  of 
five,  eight-hour  days  (allowing  for  a  10-min  break  every  hour). 

Fabrication  of  Fiber  Arrays 

In  this  section,  we  describe  a  technique  for  assembling  fiber  arrays  as  needed  in  optical 
computing  and  photonic  switching.  A  4  x  8  array  was  manufactured  with  fiber  ends  to  within  1.5 
pm  from  their  ideal  position  and  to  a  pointing  precision  of  30  arc -minutes. 

Optical  fiber  bundle  arrays  are  simple  to  conceptualize  but  their  fabrication  has  proven  to 
be  difficult  when  high  precision  positioning  is  required.  Several  fabrication  techniques  have  been 
reported  in  the  literature;  for  example,  in  the  approach  presented  by  Miller  [143]  a  2-D  array  of 
fibers  was  made  by  stacking  a  number  of  linear  arrays  of  fibers  supported  by  grooved  spacers. 
These  spacers  were  manufactured  by  the  precise  etching  of  both  sides  of  a  silicon  wafer,  and  a 
polishing  operation  was  involved  after  potting  all  the  fibers  in  place.  Recently,  this  technique  has 
been  used  by  Danzer,  Kipfer,  Zurl,  Lindolf,  and  Schwider  [144]  to  assembly  a  fiber  array  with  a 
maximum  positioning  error  of  10  pm.  In  another  effort  an  alignment-free  assembly  technique  has 
been  developed  by  Sasaki,  Baba,  and  Iga  [145]  where  fiber  end  positioning  was  accomplished  to 
within  +  8  pm.  In  this  technique  an  array  of  fiber  sockets  with  centering  plugs  were  micro-fabri¬ 
cated  to  achieve  fiber  self-centering  insertion  and  to  expedite  assembly.  Koepf  and  Markey  [146] 
have  reported  a  technique  involving  arrays  of  precision  holes  in  substrates  to  insert  and  locate 
optical  fibers  with  a  standard  deviation  of  12.6  pm.  Arrays  of  precision  holes  to  position  fibers 
have  also  been  used  by  Basavanhally  [147]  and  by  Proudley,  Stace,  and  White  [148]  to  manufac¬ 
ture  fiber  bundles.  The  insertion  of  fibers  in  microferrules  and  their  stacking  to  create  a  2-D  fiber 
array  has  even  been  realized  [149]  with  a  mean  fiber  positioning  error  of  3  pm.  A  common  feature 
of  these  techniques  is  that  fiber  positioning  is  accomplished  by  referencing  the  fiber  to  a  mechani¬ 
cal  jig  and  this  limits  the  ultimate  precision  attainable.  We  considered  these  assembling  tech¬ 
niques  but  were  not  satisfied  with  their  inherent  errors  or  the  processes  involved.  Thus  we 
developed  the  assembly  technique  that  we  present  which  suits  our  photonic  switching  develop¬ 
ment. 


The  basic  idea  around  which  our  technique  revolves  is  the  high  precision  and  individual 
positioning  of  each  optical  fiber  on  a  substrate  of  large  and  low  precision  holes.  Instead  of  relying 
on  a  mechanical  substrate  to  reference  the  fiber  we  obtain  positioning  accuracy  by  individually 
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locating  each  fiber  core  in  the  correct  position.  The  positioning  accuracy  is  achieved  by  referenc¬ 
ing  light  coming  from  the  fiber  core  to  a  lithographically  made  array  of  annuluses  or  doughnuts  on 
a  transparent  glass  substrate.  Once  a  fiber  is  positioned,  it  is  bonded  in  place  by  curing  W  cement 
around  it.  The  array  of  holes  serves  as  the  foundation  for  the  fiber  array,  to  achieve  uniformity  in 
fiber  pointing,  and  to  stress  relieve  the  optical  fibers.  To  assemble  a  fiber  bundle  a  hole  array  sub¬ 
strate  is  filled  with  UV  curing  cement  and  an  array  of  centering  doughnuts  is  registered  on  the  top 
surface  of  the  hole  array.  The  centering  doughnuts  face  the  array  of  holes  and  are  centered  with 
respect  to  the  holes.  The  assembly  formed  by  the  hole  army  and  centering  doughnuts  substrate  is 
placed  on  a  microscope.  Prior  to  the  fiber  insertion  and  alignment  steps  the  fiber  coating  is 
stripped  off  and  the  fibers  cleaved.  With  the  aid  of  a  fiber  manipulator  a  fiber  is  grabbed  and 
inserted  through  the  corresponding  hole  in  the  hole  array.  The  light  that  comes  from  the  fiber  core 
and  some  TV  cameras  make  this  insertion  easy.  The  fiber  can  pivot  on  the  lower  rim  of 

the  hole  so  that  il  can  be  aligned  by  horizontally  moving  the  fiber  manipulator.  Then  the  fiber  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  doughnut  substrate.  For  this  delicate  step  a  piezo-electric  driven 
mechanism  is  used.  Once  the  alignment  has  been  done  a  pinhole  is  positioned  on  top  of  the  fiber 
core  to  only  allow  the  cement  in  the  hole  of  interest  to  be  exposed  to  W  light.  At  this  time  the  fiber 
position  is  verified  and  then  a  W  light  gun  is  shone  on  top  of  the  pinhole  to  cure  the  cement  and 
bond  the  fiber  to  the  hole  and  substrate.  This  bond  holds  the  fiber  in  position  and  also  helps  to 
stress  relieve  the  glued  fiber  end  from  the  rest  of  the  fiber.  Other  fibers  are  glued  in  a  similar  fash¬ 
ion  and  in  an  orderly  way  to  avoid  interference  between  the  optical  fibers  as  they  are  handled  and 
moved  under  the  hole  array  substrate.  Physical  interference  between  fibers  is  avoided  by  slightly 
bending  the  fibers  after  gluing  so  that  all  the  fibers  are  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  fiber.  The 
elapsed  time  between  each  fiber  alignment  and  gluing  is  approximately  10  minutes.  Using  the 
technique  described  we  manufactured  several  fiber  arrays.  A  recent  one  has  32  single  mode  fibers 
at  1300  nm  in  a  4  X  8  array  and  a  distance  of  SOOpm  between  fiber  centers.  The  fiber  ends  were 
located  to  within  1.5  pm  from  their  ideal  position  and  to  a  pointing  precision  of  30  arc-minutes. 
We  have  developed  a  technique  for  assembling  fiber  bundle  arrays  with  improved  fiber  position¬ 
ing  accuracy.  The  technique  does  not  depend  on  fiber  core  concentricity,  on  fiber  dimensional  uni¬ 
formity,  or  on  a  final  polishing  step.  Except  for  the  use  of  lithography  for  fabricating  the  centering 
doughnuts  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  implement  this  assembly  technique  is  simple  and  is  eas¬ 
ily  obtained.  We  use  active  fiber  alignment  to  center  illuminated  fiber  cores  within  lithographi¬ 
cally  made  referencing  doughnuts  to  achieve  micrometer  precision  in  fiber  end  positioning.  In 
addition,  the  array  of  centering  doughnuts  makes  the  detection  of  alignment  errors  straightforward 
and  limited  by  the  microscope  resolution.  The  assembly  method  is  very  well  suited  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  small  arrays  and  for  the  development  of  optical  computing  and  photonic  switching  sys¬ 
tems  where  only  a  few  fiber  arrays  are  required  but  with  changing  requirements.  Some  drawbacks 
of  the  technique  are  the  assembly  time  required  to  construct  large  arrays,  and  that  it  takes  only  one 
broken  or  mispositioned  fiber  to  ruin  an  entire  array.  This  latter  drawback  is  common  to  all  tech¬ 
niques.  Thus  fiber  assembly  reliability  and  yield  are  important  figures  of  merit  to  compare  assem¬ 
bly  techniques.  For  future  work  we  plan  to  automate  the  technique  to  decrease  assembly  time  and 
increase  reliability.  We  also  plan  to  manufacture  larger  fiber  arrays,  study  fiber  array  repairability, 
dimensional  stability,  and  incorporate  arrays  of  microlenses  to  match  the  numerical  aperture  of 
the  fiber  bundles  to  that  of  our  photonic  systems. 
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System  6  Fiber  Array 

To  fully  access  the  switching  chip,  the  fiber  bundle  requires  256  inputs  data  fibers,  16 
“read”  fibers  with  continuous  wave  inputs  to  read  the  state  of  the  modulators,  and  256  data  output 
fibers.  Because  this  is  a  time  consuming  task  (but  necessary  for  real  systems),  we  chose  to  build  a 
fiber  bundle  to  operate  a  portion  of  the  switch.  The  fiber  bundle  consists  of  16  input  fibers,  4  read 
fibers,  and  16  output  fibers  as  shown  in  Fig.  53.  The  input  and  read  fibers  were  850  nm  single 
mode  fibers  and  the  output  fibers  were  multimode  fibers.  The  fibers  are  designed  to  provide  input 
beams  to  inputs  0, 4,  1 1,  and  15  from  each  of  4  switches  in  a  column.  Including  the  read  beam 
fibers,  the  single  mode  fiber  spacing  imaged  within  a  switch  is  1  mm.  That  is,  every  fourth  input 
has  a  fiber.  However,  the  spacing  between  the  last  input  from  one  of  the  switches  and  the  first 
input  to  another  is  only  250  jim.  The  four  outputs  per  16  x  16  switch  are  designed  to  collect  light 
from  outputs  2,  6,  10  and  14,  also  for  each  of  four  switches  in  a  column.  Thus  the  output  fibers 
were  also  on  1  mm  centers.  The  geometric  center  of  these  four  fibers  was  offset  by  125  |J.m  from 
the  modulator  read  fiber  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  16  orders  of  the  grating  when  imaged  back 
onto  the  fiber  bundle  are  on  odd  multiples  of  125  |im  from  the  zero  order. 

4.3.9  Input  Lasers 

Because  all  the  input  lasers  and  read  lasers  pass  through  the  same  binary  phase  grating,  all  lasers 
must  have  their  wavelengths  approximately  equal  and  stabilized.  We  chose  distributed  Bragg 
reflector  (DBR)  lasers  at  852  +/-  Inm  for  these  lasers.  Six  of  the  18  lasers  had  thermo-electric 
coolers  to  stabilize  their  wavelengths.  The  lasers  were  connected  (pigtailed)  to  850  nm  single 
mode  flber,  which  was  then  connected  to  the  fibers  of  the  bundle  using  a  fiber  to  fiber  female  con¬ 
nector.  The  input  lasers  were  electrically  driven  by  a  commercial  laser  driver  chip  that  accepted 
emitter  coupled  logic  (ECL)  level  inputs  and  provided  adjustments  for  offset  (threshold)  and  max¬ 
imum  output  power. 

Extensive  characterization  of  individual  lasers  was  performed.  The  lasing  wavelengths  were 
between  850.8  and  853  nm.  The  shift  in  wavelength  when  modulated  at  200  Mb/s  was  less  than 
the  0.2  nm  resolution  of  the  spectrometer.  Wavelength  shifts  could  not  be  introduced  when  back 
reflections  were  introduced. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  issues  is  the  temporal  waveform  under  large  signal  modulation.  We 
required  a  high  contrast  ratio  from  the  lasers  to  ensure  an  adequate  noise  margin  on  the  single 
ended  receivers  on  the  switching  chip.  A  reasonable  specification  was  13  dB  (a  factor  of  20) 
which  means  the  ratio  of  the  optical  power  of  a  high  signal  to  the  threshold  and  the  ratio  of  the 
threshold  to  the  optical  power  of  a  low  signal  are  both  slightly  greater  than  four.  This  must  include 
any  variations  in  output  power  over  time,  errors  in  positioning  and  spot  size  that  cause  the  cou¬ 
pling  into  the  detector  to  vary  both  spatially  across  the  array  and  over  time,  and  any  changes  in 
threshold  of  the  receivers  themselves,  again  both  spatially  and  in  time.  Changes  in  optical  power, 
both  in  the  high  and  low  state,  cause  delay  variations  or  pulse  width  distortion  in  the  receiver. 
Thus,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  optical  powers  above  or  below  the  threshold  (depending  on  the 
input  state),  they  must  exceed  the  threshold  by  a  significant  amount  so  as  to  cause  only  minimal 
pulse  width  distortion. 

Because  of  the  high  contrast  ratio  required,  the  lasers  were  biased  below  threshold.  Biasing  below 
threshold,  can  lead  to  excessive  turn-on  delay,  which  also  leads  to  pulse  width  distortion  in  the 
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o  output  fibers  (multimode) 

•  input  fibers  (single  mode) 

•  read  laser  fibers  (single  mode) 

Figure  53.  System  6  fiber  bundle  showing  the  locations  of  the  input,  output,  and  read  fibers 

system.  To  keep  the  turn  on  delay  below  100  ps,  the  lasers  needed  to  be  biased  above  89%  of  the 
threshold  current.  However,  to  keep  the  contrast  ratio  above  13  dB,  the  lasers  needed  to  be  biased 
below  1 .002  times  the  threshold  current.  Long  term  power  stability  is  an  issue  when  biasing  this 
close  to  threshold.  We  found  qualitatively  that  the  stability  is  good  enough  for  operation  of  the 
switch  at  200  Mb/s. 

4.3.10  System  Control  Software 

The  function  of  the  application  software  was:  to  characterize  the  operation  of  the  system  6  chip 
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before  integration  into  the  system,  to  configure  the  sixteen  individual  switches  on  the  chip  during 
system  operation  and  testing,  and,  to  run  a  demonstration  program  illustrating  the  capability  of  the 
switch  to  route  a  pair  of  digitized  video  signals. 

The  control  application  was  written  in  C  and  ran  on  an  Apple  Macintosh  Ilex  computer.  The  fun¬ 
damental  control  signals  and  data  signals  for  the  system  were  produced  by  a  Tektronix  HFS9000 
stimulus  generator  that  communicated  to  the  Macintosh  via  the  GPIB  bus  and  to  system  6  via 
individual  coaxial  cables. 


Figure  54.  System  6  control  diagram. 


The  Tektronix  HFS9000  controls  about  30  signals.  There  are  8  data  lines  for  the  input  lasers,  4 
idle  channel  lines,  16  encoded  control  lines  for  setting  switch  configurations,  a  clock  line  for 
latching  the  serial  control  information,  and  a  load  shift  line  for  signaling  the  chip  to  switch  config¬ 
urations  to  the  new  control  specification.  A  few  other  assorted  signal  lines  are  also  available  for 
triggering  the  oscilloscope  or  for  performing  electronic  diagnostics.  Each  of  the  channels  on  the 
HFS9000  was  configured  with  about  64Kbits  of  memory  providing  the  ability  to  send  streams  of 
preset  data  values.  Typically,  the  HFS9000  would  cycle  through  a  predetermined  number  of  bits 
composed  of  control  information  for  switch  configuration  followed  by  an  arbitrary  length  packet 
of  data.  Due  to  the  limited  speed  of  the  GPIB  bus,  new  configurations  parameters  might  require 
several  hundred  milliseconds  to  load,  thus  the  HFS9000  was  typically  halted  throughout  a  data 
transfer.  Pseudo- ATM-like  behavior,  however,  was  achieved  by  presetting  a  series  of  16  ATM 
packets  in  HFS9000  memory  which  would  reconfigure  the  switches  approximately  every  2jas. 

The  application  program  is  a  menu  driven  program  that  allows  the  user  to  specify  several  opera¬ 
tional  parameters  of  the  photonic  system.  For  example,  the  user  can  separately  set  the  data  values 
of  the  input  channels,  set  the  operating  channel  bit  rate,  set  the  various  switch  configurations,  run 
an  automated  video  switching  demonstration,  and  control  various  system  diagnostics. 

Figure  55  shows  the  display  for  setting  the  routing  through  the  individual  switches.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  features  illustrated  in  the  figure.  The  dominant  section  filled  with  “radio”  style  buttons  allows 
the  user  to  connect  any  one  of  the  sixteen  input  channels  or  the  idle  channel  to  an  output  modula¬ 
tor.  The  radio  button  term  refers  to  the  fact  that  one  and  only  one  input/idle  channel  may  be 
selected.  Because  there  are  16  separate  switches  on  the  optoelectronic  chip,  a  4x4  radio  button 
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matrix  on  the  left  side  of  the  display  selects  the  appropriate  switch.  Since  the  all  configurations 
are  stored  in  memory  on  the  computer,  the  channel/modulator  display  is  immediately  updated 
with  the  last  configuration  when  a  switch  is  selected. 

I  SmiTCH  CONTROL 
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Figure  55.  Display  for  setting  one  of  the  system  6  switch  configurations. 


The  row  of  radio  buttons  along  the  top  of  the  display  is  only  used  when  the  system  is  operated  in 
an  ATM-like  mode,  that  is,  when  the  switches  are  reconfigured  after  each  53  byte  cell.  When  the 
ATM  Enable  is  not  checked,  all  switch  configurations  are  held  static  during  operation.  When  the 
ATM  Enable  is  checked  the  switches  are  dynamically  reconfigured  in  a  sequential  manner.  The 
routing  characteristics  can  be  configured  for  each  of  sixteen  individual  and  independent  ATM 
cells. 

The  display  for  the  free-space  photonic  switch  demonstration  is  shown  in  figure  56.  In  the  demon¬ 
stration  two  digitized  video  signals  are  routed  through  one  of  the  sixteen  switches  on  the  chip.  The 
row  of  four  switch  icons  at  the  bottom  of  the  display  show  the  four  basic  switch  configurations 
that  are  demonstrated:  A->A’ ,  B->B ’ ;  A->B ’ ,  B->A’ ;  A->A’  and  B  ’ ;  and  B->A’  and  B  ’ .  The  switch 
icon  in  the  center  of  the  display  shows  the  current  switch  configuration,  while  the  AT&T  and 
Lucent  icons  on  the  right  are  updated  to  dynamically  illustrate  the  switching.  When  the  Auto  Scan 
box  is  checked,  the  demonstration  sequentially  chooses  each  of  the  four  configurations  changing 
at  the  rate  of  about  once  every  four  seconds.  The  viewer  is  also  able  to  watch  the  video  signals 
being  exchanged  on  two  large  video  monitors.  Typically,  one  input  channel  is  connected  to  a 
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video  camera  in  the  lab  while  the  second  input  video  channel  is  connected  to  a  continuously  run 
ning  laser  disc  player. 


Figure  56.  Display  for  the  automated  switched  video  demonstration. 


4.3.11  Experimental  Results 

The  fiber  bundle  provides  16  data  inputs  and  4  inputs  interrogating  4  of  the  16  switching 
chips.  Because  two  of  the  input  paths  were  inaccessible  due  to  a  “stuck”  control  bit,  fourteen 
lasers  were  connected  to  the  input  fibers.  These  lasers  were  modulated  with  fixed  patterns  from  a 
digital  word  generator.  Four  lasers  were  connected  to  the  four  read  fibers  and  these  lasers  were  not 
initially  modulated.  The  fiber  bundle  has  16  output  fibers,  and  the  16  outputs  from  these  fibers 
were  connected  to  a  programmable  fiber  switch  to  facilitate  faster  testing.  Since  there  are  16  out¬ 
put  fibers  and  each  output  fiber  can  select  data  from  one  of  four  input  fibers,  there  are  64  accessi- 


ble  paths  through  the  network,  including  the  two  inaccessible  fibers  (56  not  including  those). 
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Figure  57.  Outputs  from  each  of  the  16  output  fibers,  each  with  four  inputs  selected  at 
200  Mb/s  when  configured  as  a  space  switch. 


Three  tests  were  performed  to  verify  operation  of  the  switch.  First,  we  operated  the  switch 
as  a  slowly  reconfigurable  space  switch,  with  a  data  rate  of  200  Mb/s  and  a  control  rate  of  25  Mb/ 
s.  Laser  powers  for  the  individual  data  input  channels  were  adjusted  while  the  data  rate  was  turned 
up  to  300  Mb/s.  At  this  data  rate,  all  paths  were  operational  immediately  following  adjustment, 
although  the  pulse  width  distortion  was  poor.  The  paths  did  not  remain  operational  overnight, 
because  of  variations  in  laser  power  over  time.  We  think  these  variations  were  caused  by  the  poor 
electrical  connectors  that  provided  a  precision  voltage  reference  used  in  the  laser  driver  circuit, 
although  temperature  induced  threshold  changes  could  also  have  caused  variations  in  power.  At 
200  Mb/s,  the  switch  had  plenty  of  margin,  and  no  measurable  change  in  pulse  width  was 
observed  for  several  days.  The  data  from  the  output  fibers  is  shown  in  Fig.  57  for  the  64  paths 

through  the  network  for  inputs  of  a  fixed  pattern.  Bit  error  rate  was  measured  with  a  2^^  pseudo¬ 
random  sequence  supplied  to  one  of  the  input  lasers,  while  the  other  lasers  had  the  fixed  pattern. 
Error  rates  below  10'^^  were  observed. 
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As  we  just  stated  above,  variations  in  optical  detected  power,  both  in  time  and  spatially 
across  the  array  limit  the  bit  rate  of  the  chip  in  the  system  to  a  rate  significantly  less  than  the  rate 
at  which  one  can  operate  a  node  within  the  array.  These  variations  in  power  cause  pulse  width  dis¬ 
tortion,  which  if  bad  enough  causes  bits  to  be  missing.  We  have  measured  the  pulse  width  distor¬ 
tion  as  a  function  of  both  optical  power  and  power  supply  voltage  for  receivers  near  the  four 
corners  of  the  array  [73].  A  rough  estimate  of  the  result  is  that  a  50%  increase  or  decrease  in 
power  causes  a  0.75  ns  increase  or  1.5  ns  decrease  in  the  pulse  width  at  200  Mb/s.  Also,  the  varia¬ 
tion  across  the  array  is  nominally  less  than  400  ps.  If  we  neglect  this  variation,  we  can  get  some 
indication  of  the  optical  detected  power  variations  across  the  64  accessed  inputs  by  looking  at  the 
pulse  width  in  Fig.  57,  and  compare  that  against  the  power  dependence  that  we  measured  for  the 
individual  receivers  on  the  chip.  After  compensating  for  the  difference  in  cable  lengths  of  the  data 
in  Fig.  57,  the  measured  pulse  widths  are  4.9  ns  +/-  1.1  ns.  From  this,  the  detected  power  across 
the  array  was  35-158  |iW.  These  variations  in  power  include  not  only  the  difference  in  laser 
power,  but  differences  in  the  percent  of  light  coupled  into  the  detector  windows  as  well.  Other  fac¬ 
tors  that  affect  this  measurement  include  pulse  width  distortion  and  skew  of  the  lasers  themselves 
(with  respect  to  one  another),  variations  in  threshold  across  the  array,  variations  in  cable  delay 
among  the  cables  of  a  given  length,  and  variations  in  fiber  length. 

In  a  second  experiment,  the  digital  word  generator  supplied  576  bit  (72  byte)  cells  at  208 
Mb/s  representative  of  cells  that  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  input  interface  unit.  This 
“pseudocell”  consisted  of  an  8  bit  preamble  (00000101),  an  8  bit  cell  number  from  0  to  16  differ¬ 
entially  encoded  (for  example:  0101 1001  for  cell  number  2),  69  bytes  of  a  data  consisting  of  a 
repetitive  cell  representing  the  input  channel  number,  also  differentially  encoded,  and  an  8  bit  pos¬ 
tamble  (0101000).  The  differentially  encoded  data  was  used  because  it  is  easier  to  visually  iden¬ 
tify  compared  with  non-differential  data  with  8b/9b  encoding.  The  69  bytes  is  more  than  enough 
for  the  ATM  cell  (53  bytes),  8b/9b  encoding  (<7  bytes),  and  additional  overhead  functions.  The 
data  repeated  every  16  cells. 

Fig. 58a  shows  one  of  the  detected  output  from  one  fiber  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cell  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  0th  cell.  The  transition  between  the  two  cells  is  quite  evident,  looking  much  like  an 
extra  bit.  This  transition  did  not  occur  unless  the  individual  multiplexer  reconfigured  between 
cells.  This  rules  out  current  spikes  on  the  power  and  ground  leads  during  the  transfer  of  data 
between  the  primary  and  shadow  memories  as  the  cause.  Thus,  the  likely  source  of  this  visible 
transition  is  overshoot  from  the  receiver  output  when  it  is  switched  from  being  disabled  to  being 
enabled. 

Figure  58b  shows  the  outputs  from  all  16  fibers  for  the  first  four  cells.  Since  the  fiber  bundle  could 
supply  only  four  of  the  inputs,  we  chose  to  cycle  the  data  through  these  four  rather  than  through 
all  sixteen.  Thus,  other  than  the  cell  number,  the  data  is  repetitive  every  four  cells.  Careful  inspec¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  patterns  are  correct,  recalling  that  the  inputs  to  fibers  15  and  16  were  unavail¬ 
able. 

No  special  synchronization  was  performed  on  the  input  fibers  other  than  the  fixed  delay  added  by 
the  signal  generator  to  the  10  foot  cables  to  give  them  delay  equal  to  the  15  foot  cables.  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  delay  was  200  ps.  The  control  signals  were  delayed  relative  to  the  data  inputs  to  set 
the  reconfiguration  of  the  switch  in  the  center  of  the  guard  band  interval  as  illustrated  in  Fig 
58.The  delay  variation  within  the  array  was  ~  +/- 1.5  ns  and  all  channels  reconfigured  well  within 
the  40  ns  guard  band. 
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Cell  Number  (time  =  38.4  ns/div  or  208  Mb/s) 

Figure  58.  Outputs  from  (a)  one  channel  and  (b)  16  channels  for  the  switch  operating  as  a 
time  multiplexed  space  switch  at  208  Mb/s.  The  outputs  are  shown  during  reconfiguration 
from  one  cell  to  the  next.  The  data  in  (b)  shows  the  first  4  time  slots  of  16. 

The  output  interface  unit  in  a  real  system  was  to  have  removed  the  guard  band  from  the 
data,  so  that  the  “glitch”  during  the  transition  would  not  have  caused  any  loss  of  data.  Since  these 
units  were  not  built,  it  was  difficult  to  measure  bit-error  rate  during  pseudo- ATM  operation.  To 
remove  the  transition  pulse,  the  detected  output  from  one  channel  was  summed  using  a  resistive 
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splitter/combiner  with  a  corresponding  negative  pulse  from  the  word  generator  synchronized  to 
the  transition  pulse.  Another  channel  of  the  word  generator  was  programmed  with  the  expected 
pattern  and  connected  to  the  bit  error  rate  detector  which  compares  the  reference  pattern  to  the 

detected  output  (with  the  removed  pulse).  Bit  error  rates  below  10'^^  were  measured  for  this  chan¬ 
nel  in  overnight  testing. 

To  operate  and  diagnose  a  larger  section  of  the  array,  the  1x16  phase  grating  was  replaced 
with  a  1  X  68  grating.  A  1  x  68  grating  was  used  rather  than  a  1  x  64  grating  because  the  array  had 
“gaps”  in  between  the  four  sections  of  the  array.  This  grating  fanned  out  each  of  the  14  inputs 
across  the  entire  chip  in  the  horizontal  direction.  Thus,  there  were  64  x  14  =  896  receivers  with 
incident  light,  of  which  256  were  selected,  and  all  256  optical  modulators  had  incident  read  beams 
and  were  modulated  with  incoming  data.  To  access  these  256  outputs,  we  used  the  video  sampling 
oscilloscope  [108].  A  pellicle  in  the  output  pupil  imaged  the  light  from  all  256  modulators  onto  a 
high  resolution  camera.  A  40  mm  focal  length  triplet  imaged  the  array  onto  the  camera.  This  pro¬ 
vided  an  ideal  magnification  of  the  modulator  array  nearly  fully  filling  the  CCD  array.  The  video 
sampling  oscilloscope  uses  a  pulsed  modulator  read  beam,  synchronized  with  the  modulator  drive 
function  (in  this  case  the  word  generator  that  drives  the  data  input  lasers),  but  with  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  (~lHz)  frequency  to  “strobe”  or  sample  the  repetitive  optical  output.  The  word  generator 
that  supplies  the  data  inputs  was  phase  locked  to  one  signal  generator  set  to  160.0000001MHz  and 
the  four  read  lasers  were  connected  to  pulse  generators,  which  were  triggered  by  a  second  signal 
generator  set  to  20.000000MHz.  The  factor  of  ~8  allows  one  to  sample  an  eight  bit  word  with  a 
video  bit  rate  of  IHz.  The  pulse  width  of  the  read  laser  was  ~  1.5  ns  which  did  cause  some  “round¬ 
ing”  of  the  waveforms  compared  to  our  early  experiments  that  used  a  200  ps  FWHM  pulse,  but  it 
was  suffieient  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  array  was  operating.  Fig.  59a  and  59b  show 
the  array  operating  under  two  different  control  and  bias  levels.  Receivers  in  alternating  columns 
had  different  feedback  resistors  and  thus  different  thresholds  or  sensitivities.  At  160  Mb/s,  we 
could  not  get  both  receivers  to  operate  concurrently  under  any  bias  condition.  This  would  have 
been  possible  with  greater  optical  powers  and/or  at  a  lower  bit-rate,  both  of  which  effectively 
increase  the  dynamic  range  of  the  receivers.  In  Fig  59a,  the  outputs  in  the  odd  columns  selected 
receivers  with  incident  light  and  valid  data  and  the  even  columns  selected  receivers  with  no  inci¬ 
dent  light.  The  opposite  is  true  in  Fig.  59b  where  the  Vdd  supply  voltage  was  adjusted  (from 
5.22V  to  4.75V)  to  allow  operation  with  the  less  sensitive  receivers. 

The  measured  spread  in  wavelengths  of  the  input  lasers  was  from  850.8  to  853.0  The  design 
wavelength  of  the  1  x  68  grating  was  851.7  nm.  The  differences  in  wavelength  cause  the  spacing 
of  the  spots  to  change,  which  causes  the  spots  near  the  edge  of  the  array  to  be  misaligned  with 
respect  to  the  optical  windows.  The  best  performance  was  obtained  with  longer  wavelengths  than 
the  design  wavelength,  this  discrepancy  could  be  due  to  the  accuracy  of  the  wavemeter  used  to 
measure  the  wavelength  and  the  degree  to  which  the  focal  length  of  the  objective  lens  is  known. 
Four  inputs  that  were  fully  operational  across  the  array  had  wavelengths  of  852.3  -  852.8  nm.  The 
difference  in  wavelength  of  the  lower  wavelength  inputs  (850.9)  from  the  optimum  (852.5)  causes 
a  spot  shift  of  ~  5  |im  near  the  edge  of  the  array.  This  is  enough  to  reduce  the  power  coupled  into 
the  detector  by  almost  50%  near  the  edge  of  the  array.  Also,  distortion  of  the  lenses  themselves, 
errors  in  the  positions  of  the  fibers,  and  aberrations  such  as  field  curvature  potentially  cause  even 
less  light  to  be  coupled  into  these  detectors  near  the  edge  of  the  array.  Thus,  only  some  of  the 
inputs  were  operational  across  the  full  field  of  view.  However,  all  14  inputs  were  operational 
across  the  16  nodes  that  the  experiment  was  originally  designed  for,  where  the  misalignment  for 
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the  same  wavelength  variation  was  a  maximum  of  ~  1 .25  |j.m. 
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Figure  59.  Outputs  taken  using  the  optical  sampling  spatial  oscilloscope  from  (a)  the  even  ar 
the  odd  columns  from  all  the  nodes  in  the  system  at  160  Mb/s.  Because  the  even  and  odd  coli 
had  different  receivers,  different  voltages  were  applied  in  the  two  figures. 


Before  the  18  lasers  were  connected  to  the  system,  it  operated  for  an  extended  time  as  a  2 
X  2  video  switch.  In  this  mode  of  operation,  video  cameras  were  connected  to  codecs  that  encoded 
the  video  into  ATM  cells  inside  a  SONET  OC-3c  frame  at  155  Mb/s.  The  optical  output  from  the 
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codecs  was  fed  to  a  conversion  board  that  converted  the  1300  nm  multimode  signals  to  850  nm 
single  mode  signals  required  by  the  switch.  After  passing  through  the  switch,  the  detected  outputs 
were  converted  back  to  1300  nm  multimode  signals  and  send  to  the  codecs  for  conversion  back  to 
video,  where  the  outputs  were  displayed  on  television  monitors.  This  system  was  displayed  at  the 
National  Communications  Forum  Tech  Previews  for  several  days  and  operated  in  the  lab  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  after  that.  After  transportation  back  from  the  show,  no  alignment  was  necessary.  The 
system  was  subjected  to  rather  harsh  vibrations,  including  being  shipped  in  tact  in  a  truck  and 
being  dragged  on  rollers  across  the  parking  lot.  This  is  not  unusual  for  an  optical  system  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  vibrations  and  still  operate,  indeed  robust  optomechanical  systems  are  routine  for 
space  and  avionics  applications.  However,  it  is  perhaps  an  important  point  that  systems  such  as 
these  can  be  built  with  robust  mechanics,  because  in  a  qualitative  sense,  those  in  the  microelec¬ 
tronics  world  are  skeptical. 

4.3.12  Multichannel  optical  oscilloscope  for  sampling  optoelectronic  circuits 

The  advent  of  large-scale,  free-space,  opto-electronic  interconnections,  as  demonstrated  in 
recent  system  prototypes[l  17,104,150,14],  requires  new  sampling  methods  to  reveal  diagnostic 
information.  Several  factors  contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  probing  optical  communications  chan¬ 
nels  without  disrupting  their  operation.  High-speed  electronic  connections  to  the  chip  periphery 
are  not  available  in  sufficient  number  and  would  contribute  an  undesirable  thermal  load.  Elec¬ 
tronic  and  optical  [151,152]  physical  contact  probes  would  obscure  many  of  the  optical  channels 
that  are  relayed  to  a  common  surface  of  the  chip  in  current  systems.  Optical  sampling  provides  the 
better  method  although  many  standard  techniques  are  either  too  time  consuming  or  complex  to 
implement. 

We  will  describe  a  tool  we  developed  that  delivers  diagnostic  information  on  a  large  number  of 
high-speed,  optical  data  channels  simultaneously  and  operates  analogously  to  the  conventional 
sampling  electronic  oscilloscope.  The  optical  oscilloscope  is  constructed  using  CCD  cameras  and 
video  capture  boards  that  are  controlled  by  a  software  application  resident  in  a  personal  computer. 
Sampling  is  based  on  a  stroboscopic  method  of  using  short  pulsed  laser  probe  beam  synchronized 
to  a  data  stream  to  illuminate  optical  modulators  within  the  opto-electronic  circuit.  We  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  will  discuss  the  tool’s  capability  of  simultaneously  monitoring  arrays  of  broadband 
opto-electronic  devices  operating  at  speeds  from  several  hundred  Megabit/s  to  a  few  Gigabit/s. 

Fundamental  Operation 

In  current  free-space  photonic  systems,  data  is  transmitted  optically  between  electronic  processor 
cells  by  modulating  the  intensity  of  light  beams.  Arrays  of  light  beams,  externally  generated  by 
laser  diodes  and  diffractive  components,  are  focused  by  lenses  onto  small  reflective  windows 
underlying  multiple-quantum-well  (MQW)  material.  The  optical  absorption  of  the  MQWs  is  elec¬ 
tronically  governed  by  attached  processing  circuitry.  In  this  manner,  the  absorption  of  the  MQW 
encodes  data  onto  each  optical  channel.  An  optical  infrastructure  then  routes  the  reflected  modu¬ 
lated  channels  to  the  subsequent  chip  or  fiber. 

An  optoelectronic  chip  may  embody  thousands  of  optical  channels  each  operating  at  speeds  of 
hundreds  of  Mbits/sec,  thus  posing  a  serious  challenge  in  collecting  diagnostic  information.  In 
present-day  investigations,  it  is  typically  necessary  to  simultaneously  monitor  a  large  number  of 
parallel  channels  to  determine  the  optimal  operation  parameters.  Rather  than  design  a  complex 
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array  of  high-speed  photodetectors  that  must  be  accurately  aligned  to  a  remote  image  of  the  mod¬ 
ulator  array,  it  is  far  simpler  to  sample  the  modulators’  states  using  a  repetitive,  short  duration 
light  pulse  and  collect  the  image  with  an  inexpensive  CCD  video  camera.  Thus  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  a  stroboscopic  light  source  apparently  freezes  or  slows  the  motion  of  rotating  fan  blades, 
the  pulsed  illuminator  highlights  the  evolution  of  a  periodic  data  stream  for  a  large  set  of  modula¬ 
tors. 


Tool  Design 

A  schematic  of  the  multichannel,  optical  oscilloscope  is  shown  in  figure  60.  The  three  primary 


functions  of  the  oscilloscope  hardware  modules  are: 

•  to  generate  pulses  that  create  short  duration  readout  light  beam  arrays  for  probing  the  modula¬ 
tor  absorption  and  to  synchronize  these  pulses  with  a  periodic  data  stream  (synchronization 
control  module) 

•  to  sample  the  readout  light  from  several  optical  data  channels  in  parallel  and  focus  the  individ¬ 
ual  channels  separately  onto  a  photosensor  array,  typically  a  CCD  video  camera  (optical  probe 
unit) 
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•  to  digitize  and  analyze  the  video  signal  and  display  the  sampled  waveforms  in  a  format  similar 
to  that  of  an  oscilloscope  (analysis  and  display  processor) 

Currently,  the  separate  modules  have  been  only  loosely  integrated  since  the  system  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  influences  the  design  of  the  probe  and  synchronization  units. 

The  synchronization  control  unit  is  typically  custom  designed  to  match  the  system.  For  example, 
generation  of  the  short-duration  readout  light  pulses  can  be  performed  by  connecting  new  signal 
lines  to  the  existing  readout  lasers  in  some  systems,  while  in  other  cases  a  pulsed,  broad-area  illu¬ 
minator  can  be  integrated  with  the  optical  probe  assembly.  Since  the  readout  pulse  usually  occurs 
repeatedly  during  the  time  sampling  window  of  the  photosensor,  it  must  occur  at  the  same  point  in 
the  data  stream  throughout  that  window.  In  our  demonstrations,  we  have  maintained  synchroniza¬ 
tion  by  using  coupled  data  and  pulse  generators  referenced  to  a  common  clock,  but  differing  by 
about  IHz  at  the  bit  frequency  so  that  the  pulse  slowly  scans  the  data  pattern.  It  is  also  possible  to 
use  a  delay  generator  to  scan  the  readout  pulse  through  the  data  stream,  although  this  would 
require  control  signals  from  the  analysis  unit  to  coordinate  the  process.  The  end  result  is  that  a 
multitude  of  samples  are  collected  from  a  finite  duration  window  of  the  data  stream  by  a  low 
speed  photodetector. 

The  optical  probe,  also  referred  to  as  the  viewport,  extracts  light  from  the  system  using  a  partially 
reflecting  surface,  such  as  a  beam-splitter  or  pellicle.  The  deflector  must  be  designed  so  that  it 
does  not  seriously  disturb  the  readout  beams  or  other  optical  channels  communicating  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  optoelectronic  chip.  The  optical  channels  of  systems  we  investigated  operated  at  a 
wavelength  of  850  nm  which  is  within  the  sensitivity  range  of  most  CCD  cameras.  Filters  are  used 
to  reduce  the  intensity  level  as  necessary.  Lenses  form  an  appropriately  sized  image  of  the  opto¬ 
electronic  modulator  array  on  the  video  camera.  At  this  point,  the  user  is  able  to  watch  the  evolv¬ 
ing  intensity  variation  of  the  spots  on  a  video  monitor. 

The  analysis  and  display  processor  must  digitize  and  store  the  video  signal  frame-by-frame. 
Enhanced  multimedia  computers  are  available  with  internal  video  cards  that  provide  accessibility 
of  the  video  memory  to  the  processor.  We  have  developed  a  custom  written  software  application 
to  coordinate  the  analysis,  control,  and  display  interface  for  the  oscilloscope.  Our  implementation 
of  the  oscilloscope  was  produced  for  an  Apple  Macintosh  840AV  and  demonstrated  on  other  com¬ 
patible  Macintosh  platforms. 

The  location  and  sizes  of  the  regions  of  interest  (i.e.,  the  modulator  spots)  are  interactively  defined 
by  the  user  while  examining  either  a  live  or  captured  video  frame.  During  operation,  the  processor 
calculates  the  average  intensity  in  a  set  of  predetermined  regions  of  interest  and  plots  these  inten¬ 
sities  in  a  variety  of  possible  waveform  formats.  Control  of  other  display  aspects,  such  as  the 
scales  of  the  intensity  and  time  axis,  are  also  provided  to  the  user.  In  operation,  our  system  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed  about  10  video  frames/sec.  The  intensity  resolution  of  the  waveform  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  video  noise  and  the  digitization  accuracy  of  the  A/D  video  signal  convertor.  The  temporal 
resolution  is  effected  by  the  width  of  readout  pulse  and  the  speed  with  which  it  scans  through  the 
data  stream.  The  tool  has  proven  capable  of  analyzing  as  many  as  256  channels  simultaneously 
without  any  degradation  in  performance. 

One  further  advantage  of  collecting  the  data  using  a  video  camera  is  that  the  video  signal  can  be 
recorded  using  video  tape  recorders.  Thus,  the  performance  can  be  archived  and  reanalyzed  at  a 
later  time. 
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Figure  61.  Readout  light  beams  illuminating  high-speed  MQW  modulator 

High-speed  system  demonstration 

To  demonstrate  the  high-speed  capability  of  the  optical  oscilloscope,  an  array  of  independent, 
electrically  driven,  differential  multiple  quantum  well  modulators  [153]  were  monitored  while 
operating  at  multi-Gbit/s  speeds.  The  sixteen  modulator  windows  are  shown  with  their  associated 
readout  beams  in  figure  61. 

The  synchronization  between  the  data  stream  and  probe  pulses  were  fixed  by  using  two  high-pre¬ 
cision,  frequency  stabilized  analog  signal  generators  synchronized  to  a  common  clock  to  trigger 
digital  data  and  pulse  generators.  The  optical  probe  pulse  was  measured  to  have  a  width  of  about 
200  ps  as  measured  by  an  independent  high-speed  detector. 

Two  independent  NRZ  data  waveforms  and  their  complements  were  connected  to  four  of  the  eight 
modulator  pairs  while  a  square  waveform  was  connected  to  the  remaining  four  pairs.  Figure  62 
shows  the  oscilloscope  traces  for  data  streams  of  1  Gbits/s  and  square  waves  of  IGHz.  All  traces 
share  a  common  time  and  intensity  scale.  The  reduced  intensity  variation  in  certain  channels  is 
due  to  local  heating,  caused  by  termination  of  transmission  lines,  that  shifts  the  operating  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  modulator.  Although  the  beams  are  well  focused  on  the  modulator  windows  in  this 
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Figure  62.  Optical  oscilloscope  traces  from 
high-speed  modulators  for  1  Gbit/s  data  and 
IGHz  square  waves. 

test,  we  have  demonstrated  that  equivalent  oscilloscope  performance  is  attained  when  the  spots 
are  defocused  to  illuminate  a  larger  area. 

Free-space  photonic  switch  fabric 

To  demonstrate  its  operation  in  a  practical  system,  the  multichannel  optical  oscilloscope  was  used 
to  examine  the  performance  of  system  6.  This  demonstration  system  is  composed  of  one  opto¬ 
electronic  chip  comprising  sixteen  independent  16x16  crossbar  switches,  and  the  optomechanical 
infrastructure  to  relay  optical  channels  between  the  chip  and  a  two-dimensional  fiber  bundle  array. 
The  opto-electronic  chip  is  a  hybrid  combination  of  GaAs  MQW  modulators  bonded  to  VLSI  sil¬ 
icon  processing  circuitry  and  illustrates  the  potential  for  dramatically  expanding  data  throughput. 
The  fiber  bundle  serves  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  data  streams  for  remote  external  transmit¬ 
ters  and  receivers.  In  addition,  a  small  number  of  low-speed  electronic  connections  supply  control 
and  switch  configuration  information  to  the  chip.  During  operation,  the  switching  fabric  has  been 
shown  to  route  digitized  video  and  ATM-like  traffic. 

In  this  demonstration,  one  16x16  switching  node  was  examined.  Two  independent  optical  input 
channels  provided  periodic  8-bit  data  streams  for  this  node.  The  switch  was  configured  to  route 
each  of  the  two  input  streams  to  separate  output  modulators.  The  system  was  operated  at  a  chan¬ 
nel  data  rate  of  200  Mbits/s  which,  under  normal  operation,  provides  sufficient  overhead  to  allow 
switch  reconfiguration  and  data  encoding  and  a  net  communications  channel  throughput  of 
155  Mbits/s. 

The  photonic  switch  required  only  minor  adjustments  to  enable  the  oscilloscope  to  monitor  oper- 
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ations.  A  low  reflectivity  fused  silica  substrate,  that  was  also  used  for  inspecting  optical  beam  reg¬ 
istration,  was  inserted  near  the  system  pupil  to  deflect  a  portion  of  the  modulated  light  toward  a 
video  camera.  Lenses  and  attenuators  were  then  selected  to  produce  an  image  of  the  16  output 
modulators  residing  on  the  surface  of  the  optoelectronic  chip.  This  viewport  assembly  did  not  dis¬ 
rupt  system  operation  as  evidenced  by  the  undisturbed  routing  of  a  separate  video  data  stream. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  data  and  readout  signals,  a  common  reference  clock  synchronized  a  data 
generator  and  pulse  generator  operating  at  200,000,001  Hz  and  25  MHz  respectively.  The  data 
generator,  a  Tektronix  HFS9000  stimulus  generator,  is  part  of  the  system  hardware.  The  readout 
laser,  usually  operated  as  a  CW  source,  was  modulated  by  the  25  MHz  signal  with  a  pulse  width 
of  about  1  ns.  Thus  a  series  of  eight  data  bits  were  scanned  over  a  time  interval  of  about  8  seconds. 


Figure  63  shows  oscilloscope  traces  that  were  obtained  simultaneously  from  the  active  system. 
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Figure  63.  Fifteen  traces  obtained  simultaneously  from  free-space  photonic  switch  operating  at  a 
channel  rate  of  200  Mbits/sec.  One  of  two  separate  input  data  channels  is  routed  to  each  output 
modulator. 


Only  fifteen  traces  are  displayed  since  only  15  of  the  16  output  modulators  were  illuminated  by 
readout  beams.  This  scheme  is  due  to  a  design  experiment  where  two  alternate  receiver  designs, 
optimized  for  different  power  levels,  were  tested.  The  optimal  configuration  required  shifting  all 
spot  arrays  by  one  location  so  that  the  sparsely  populated  fiber  array  was  aligned  with  the  better 
performing  circuitry  leading  to  a  more  robust  system  demonstration. 

During  the  diagnostics  test,  the  multichannel  oscilloscope  provided  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  full  set  of  output  channels  that  was  inaccessible  with  the  current,  sparsely  populated  output 
fibers.  In  addition,  it  was  possible  to  immediately  discern  the  differing  operating  characteristics  of 
the  receiver  designs  as  a  function  of  the  bias  voltage. 
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Summary 

Ongoing  development  of  new  opto-electronic  interconnection  architectures  and  technologies 
requires  the  invention  of  new  diagnostic  tools  to  investigate  the  performance  of  these  novel  photo¬ 
nic  circuits.  The  application  of  stroboscope  techniques  using  commercially  available  CCD  cam¬ 
eras  to  probe  optical  absorption  characteristics  of  modulator-based  systems  provides  the  basis  for 
our  high-speed,  multi-channel,  optical  oscilloscope.  We  have  demonstrated  its  capabilities  by  col¬ 
lecting  diagnostics  from  parallel  multi-Gbits/s  data  streams  and  from  practical  free-space  photo¬ 
nic  prototype  systems. 

4.3.13  Conclusion 

We  have  described  a  new  optoelectronic  switching  system  demonstration  that  implements  part  of 
the  distribution  fabric  for  a  large  ATM  switch.  The  system  uses  a  new  novel  architecture,  new 
device  technology,  a  new  optical  system  and  new  mechanical  system.  The  system  is  a  major  step 
forward  compared  to  our  previous  systems,  primarily  in  that  the  device  technology  is  made  using 
high  yield  low  cost  manufacturable  VLSI  processes,  the  optical  system  is  drastically  simpler,  and 
the  opto-mechanical  system  is  robust.  The  technology  is  now  advanced  enough  that  Terabit  opto¬ 
electronic  switching  systems  can  now  be  contemplated  within  the  next  few  years. 
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4.4  System  7 


4.4.1  System  7:  Goals  and  Objectives 

System  6  was  a  successful  demonstration  in  that  it  demonstrated  concurrently: 

•  A  large  number  of  optical  interconnections  to  a  silicon  integrated  circuit 

•  No  realignment  for  over  a  year 

•  Reliable  operation  at  155  and  208  Mb/s 

•  Simplified  architecture  which  led  to  simplified  optics 

•  No  polarization  components 

•  A  single  fiber  array  with  both  input  and  output  fibers 

There  were  several  steps  that  needed  to  be  taken,  even  after  system  6,  before  this  technol¬ 
ogy  could  be  used  in  products.  Those  identified  in  the  early  stages  were: 

•  Reduction  in  size  so  that  the  system  could  be  placed  on  a  PC  board 

•  Increased  data  rate 

•  Manufacturable  fiber  array  technology 

•  Operation  with  low  cost  off-the-shelf  laser  diodes  for  data  inputs 

•  An  application  that  absolutely  required  it. 

System  7  set  about  to  answer  the  first  four  points  above. 

A  preliminary  analysis  and  design  of  a  compact  optical  system  is  given  in  section  xxx.  Ini¬ 
tial  estimates  of  its  size  indicate  that  it  is  roughly  1  x  1  x3  inches  compared  to  roughly  3  x  3  x  16 
inches  for  system  6. 

In  the  following  section,  we  describe  results  from  two  switching  chips  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  above  622  Mb/s. 

We  began  a  program  to  manufacture  2-D  arrays  of  fibers,  although  this  program  was  ended 
once  the  contract  was  finished. 

More  sensitive  receivers  without  optical  fan-out  allowed  low  power  lasers.  The  resultant 
system  without  a  binary  phase  grating  for  this  fan-out  would  be  wavelength  insensitive  and 
require  only  ~  250  microwatts  of  optical  power. 

4.4.2  System  7  Switching  Chips 

We  describe  initial  results  from  two  opto-electronic  switching  chips,  one  with  1024  differ¬ 
ential  optical  inputs  and  1024  differential  optical  outputs  with  individual  channels  tested  above 
600  Mb/s  and  a  second  with  512  differential  optical  inputs  and  outputs  with  individual  channels 
tested  up  to  900  Mb/s.  The  technology  for  the  chip  consists  of  flip-chip  bonding  of  850  nm  GaAs/ 
AlGaAs  multiple  quantum  well  (MQW)  detectors  and  modulators  onto  silicon  CMOS  with  sub¬ 
strate  removal  to  allow  access  to  the  optical  devices  [19]. 
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The  switching  chip  implements  part  of  a  simplified  distribution  fabric  for  a  growable 
packet  ATM  switch  [101,102].  Previously,  an  opto-electronic  chip  [73]  and  system  [14]  have  been 
demonstrated  implementing  this  architecture.  That  chip,  designed  using  1  ^im  CMOS,  contained 
two  hundred  fifty-six  16x1  nodes  (or  sixteen  16  x  16  switches  with  optical  fan-out)  operating  at 
a  maximum  speed  of  450  Mb/s.  The  system  operated  at  208  Mb/s  as  a  time  multiplexed  switch, 
capable  of  routing  ATM  cells  at  OC-3c  rates  (155  Mb/s)  with  an  appropriate  out-of-band  control¬ 
ler.  The  current  chips,  designed  in  0.8  |im  and  0.35  |im  CMOS,  contain  sixty-four  and  thirty  two 
16x16  switches  respectively  (Fig.  64.).  The  16x16  switches  are  implemented  by  fanning  out  the 
electrical  outputs  from  16  differential  receivers  to  sixteen  16x1  multiplexers,  each  with  a  differ¬ 
ential  optical  output.  The  optical  inputs  an  outputs  are  arranged  in  a  rectangular  array  on  top  of  the 
multiplexers.  Control  of  the  chips  is  electronic.  The  combination  of  increased  density,  the  use  of  a 
third  level  metal  with  circuitry  underneath  the  flip-chip  bonding  pads  [111],  and  electrical  fan-out 
allows  four  (0.8  ^im)  to  ten  (0.35  |im)  times  the  functional  circuitry  in  the  same  area.  Table  16 
gives  a  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  previous  chip  [73]  and  the  two  new  chips. 


Chip  1  [4] 

Chip  2  [7] 

Chip  3 

Technology 

1.0  pm  (X=0.5) 

0.8  pm  0^0.4) 

0.35  pm  (X=0.24) 

Pixel  function 

16  X  1  node  (mux) 

16  X  16  switch 

16  X  16  switch 

Number  of  processing  units 

256 

64 

32 

max  data  rate  @  <  10  BER 

450  Mb/s 

600  Mb/s 

790  Mb/s  * 

best  case  sensitivity  at  design  rate 

-18  dBm  @200Mb/s 

-15dBm@600Mb/s 

-15dBm@625  Mb/s 

required  optical  energy/beam 

(~80fJ) 

(-50  fJ) 

(-50  fJ) 

Optical  I/O 

4096  in 

1024  X  2  in 

512  X  2  in 

256  out 

1024  X  2  out 

512  X  2  out 

Potential  Throughput 

115  Gb/s 

600  Gb/s 

404Gb/s 

Potential  I/O  Bandwidth 

230  Gb/s 

1.2  Tb/s 

800  Gb/s 

Tested  Throughput 

2.92  Gb/s  [5] 

600  Mb/s 

790  Mb/s 

Chip  size 

7x7  mm 

7x7  mm 

4x4  mm 

Optical  field  size 

5.44  X  5.44  mm 

5.12  X  5.44  mm 

2.24  X  2.24  mm 

Optical  window  spacing 

80  pm 

80  pm 

35pm,  70pm 

Window  density 

15.6K/cm2 

15.6K/cm2 

40K/cm2 

Electrical  static  dissipation 

IW  @  5.5  V 

5W  @  5V 

0.3W  @3V 

#FETs 

160K 

450K 

225K 

Electrical  I/O 

23  @  120  Mb/s 

23 

23 

Table  16.  Characteristics  of  previous  chip  and  the  two  new  chips,  (^limited  by  test  equipment) 


The  receiver  for  chip  2  (Fig.  65a.)  uses  a  modified  design  of  that  described  in  [21].  The  sensitivity 
versus  bit-rate  (Fig.  65b.)  was  measured  for  a  single  receiver.  The  performance  is  not  quite  as 
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good  as  that  in  [21],  one  reason  for  this,  is  that  an  imbalance  was  intentionally  introduced  in  the 
stage  following  the  receiver  before  a  large  electrical  fan-out  driver  to  reduce  the  static  dissipation. 
A  second  reason  is  that  the  receiver  outputs  from  neighboring  16x16  switches  were  inadvertently 
pair-wise  connected  and  testing  was  done  by  driving  both  receivers  in  tandem  using  a  1  x  2  binary 
phase  grating.  Unequal  powers  on  the  receivers  may  cause  signal  distortion  in  the  common  line. 
Our  previous  chip  with  single  ended  receivers  showed  good  uniformity  (<  +/-400  ps  gate  delay 
variations)  across  the  chip  [73].  We  expect  the  variations  in  these  circuits  to  be  comparable  or  less. 


Figure  64.  (a)  Block  diagram  of  chip.  Each  square  in  represents  a  16  x  16  switch,  (b)  Each 
switch  is  implemented  using  sixteen  16  x  1  multiplexers  with  electrical  fan-out  of  receiver  out¬ 
puts  (arrows),  (c)  optical  differential  receivers  (light  color)  and  transmitters  (dark  color)  that  are 
overlaid  on  top  of  the  switches.  Receivers  are  mapped  by  number  to  horizontal  fan-out  lines 
(arrows)  and  transmitters  are  mapped  from  multiplexers  (column  numbers) 

The  large  number  of  active  receivers  leads  to  a  static  power  dissipation  of  almost  5W.  The 
exciton  shift  due  to  thermal  heating  of  the  circuit  was  found  to  be  ~10  nm  both  at  the  center  and  at 

the  edges  of  the  array.  Using  a  shift  of  0.28  nm/°C,  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  package  was 

found  to  be  7  °CAV.  The  uniformity  of  the  position  of  the  exciton  peak  in  reflectivity  while  dissi¬ 
pating  5W  indicates  the  temperature  uniformity  across  the  array  is  within  a  few  degrees.  The  chip 
mount  was  specifically  designed  for  temperature  uniformity  [86]. 


In 


(a) 


Figure  65 
in  chip  2. 

There  are  16,384  (64  x  16  x  16)  paths  through  the  switching  chip.  Sixteen  paths  were  mea¬ 
sured  at  a  data  rate  of  625  Mb/s  (Fig.  66),  sampling  the  upper  left  16  x  16  switch,  exercising  each 
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(a)  receiver  schematic  and  (b)  sensitivity  versus  bit-rate  for  the  switching  nodes 
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receiver  and  each  modulator  driver  from  that  switch.  Due  to  the  architecture  of  the  chip,  we  would 
not  expect  large  delay  variations  between  inputs,  this  was  indeed  the  case  on  our  earlier  chip  that 
was  more  thoroughly  characterized  [73].  Care  was  not  taken  to  ensure  uniformity  of  photocurrent 
throughout  this  set  of  measurements,  so  there  might  be  some  power  dependent  variations  in  delay. 

Individual  channels  had  bit  error  rates  below  10'* '  at  600  Mb/s  and  below  10  ^  at  625  Mb/s.  While 
all  paths  weren’t  measured,  all  but  7  MQW  diodes  luminesced  under  forward  bias.  Thus,  if  there 
are  no  additional  problems  in  the  silicon  circuit,  nearly  all  paths  should  be  operational. 
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Figure  66.  Sixteen  outputs  from  the  upper  left  16  x  16  switch  with  output  i  selecting  input  i  at 
625  Mb/s  with  a  bit  pattern  of  010001 1 1  for  chip  2.  The  zero  line  is  accurate,  i.  e.  the  contrast 
ratio  is  approximately  2:1. 

The  chip  was  redesigned  in  0.35  |im  CMOS.  Because  of  the  decreased  feature  sizes,  another  fac¬ 
tor  of  2.5  in  density  was  achieved.  The  receiver  design  eliminated  the  second  stage  gain  broaden¬ 
ing  transistors  and  included  clamps  in  the  feedback  path.  Elimination  of  the  gain  broadening 
transistors  reduces  the  static  power  dissipation  at  the  expense  of  increased  sensitivity.  If  the  feed¬ 
back  FET  is  gated  off,  the  clamps  further  reduce  power  dissipation  and  allow  dynamic  operation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  tested  on  this  chip. 

This  chip  had  a  few  minor  design  errors,  which  are  currently  being  corrected.  We  were  still 
able  to  pass  signals  through  many  paths  of  the  chip  and  control  many  of  the  nodes.  Figure  67 
shows  operation  of  a  single  channel  at  800  Mb/s  and  900  Mb/s  with  pseudorandom  bit  patterns. 
Bit  error  rates  were  measured  up  to  790  Mb/s  which  was  the  maximum  rate  that  the  BER  receiver 
would  respond  to  a  direct  laser  input.  (The  specification  for  the  BER  receiver  was  700  Mb/s).  We 
might  expect  operation  above  900  Mb/s  judging  by  the  eye  diagram  and  this  will  be  investigated 
further. 

We  have  described  initial  characteristics  of  opto-electronic  switching  chips  with  poten- 
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800  Mb/s  900  Mb/s 


200  ps/div  200  ps/div 


Figure  67.  Operation  of  the  0.35  |im  switching  chip  at  800  and  900  Mb/s.  Optical  power  was 
roughly  250  |iW  per  beam. 

tially  greater  than  1  Terabit  per  second  I/O  bandwidth.  While  crosstalk,  thermal  spatial  variations 
under  dynamic  operation,  and  delay  variations  need  to  be  rigorously  characterized  before  this  I/O 
bandwidth  can  be  utilized  in  a  system,  these  chips  further  illustrate  the  potential  of  hybrid  opto¬ 
electronic  VLSI  smart  pixel  technologies. 
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4.5  Future  Optical  Systems 


4.5.1  Introduction 

As  we  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  system  7,  reduced  physical  size  along  with  reduced 
cost  were  important  attributes  that  need  to  be  addressed.  In  this  section,  we  describe  two  aspects 
of  this  work.  First  we  describe  a  general  analysis  of  these  types  of  systems.  It  is  this  understanding 
that  led  to  the  compact  designs  that  we  hoped  to  use  in  system  7.  In  the  following  section,  we 
describe  a  class  of  all-diffractive  optical  interconnects.  The  diffractive  design  overcomes  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  chromatic  aberration  that  accompanies  many  diffractive  designs,  yet  can  access  larger 
arrays  of  devices  separated  by  longer  distances  than  a  traditional  “micro-channel”  approach. 

4.5.2  Paraxial  Optics  of  Free-Space  Photonic  Switching  Systems 
Introduction 

Wide-angle  lenses  and  compact  arrays  of  fibers  and  modulators  can  be  used  to  design 
compact  optics  modules  for  photonic  switching  systems.  The  tradeoffs  between  aggregate  I/O 
data  rate  and  optical  system  complexity  can  be  quantified  using  the  optical  invariant.  The  use  of  a 

common  optical  design  tool,  the  y-y  diagram,  in  photonic  switching  system  design  is  demon¬ 
strated.  This  design  tool  is  used  to  find  specific  relationships  1)  between  system  parameters  and 
optics  module  size  and  between,  and  2)  between  image  properties  and  aggregate  system  I/O  band¬ 
width. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  tremendous  advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  free- 
space  photonic  switching  [14,104,1 17,1 18].  Many  recent  efforts  in  photonic  switching  use  optics 
modules  that  are  similar  to  one  another.  These  optics  modules  contain  an  input,  a  switching 
device,  and  some  sort  of  optical  fanout.  The  input  is  an  array  of  spots  in  a  telecentric  object  plane. 
The  switching  is  performed  by  an  array  modulators  and  detectors  in  a  telecentric  image  plane,  and 
optical  fanout  is  performed  in  a  collimated  pupil  plane. 

Since  many  of  photonic  switching  system  demonstrations  use  similar  optics  mod- 
ules[154],  it  is  worthwhile  to  closely  examine  the  fundamentals  of  this  type  of  optical  design. 
Designing  free-space  photonic  switching  systems  requires  a  wide  range  of  expertise,  including 
CMOS  design,  electronics  design,  optoelectronic  design,  optomechanical  design,  lens  design,  and 
system  architecture.  Often,  a  design  choice  in  one  discipline  may  seem  to  be  an  obvious  choice, 
but  may  have  profound  implications  on  the  other  aspects  of  the  system  design.  Better  systems  can 
be  built  if  the  tradeoffs  among  the  various  disciplines  are  better-understood  across  the  disciplines. 
The  fundamentals  of  the  optical  design  have  serious  implications  on  the  size  of  the  system  and  the 
tradeoffs  between  aggregate  I/O  bandwidth  and  optics  module  complexity.  This  paper  describes 
some  of  the  fundamental  limitations  of  optical  design  and  the  implications  on  issues  such  as  sys¬ 
tem  complexity  and  aggregate  I/O  bandwidth. 

Photonic  switching  systems  have  goals  of  high  aggregate  throughput  as  well  as  simple, 
robust,  and  compact  physical  constmction.  Unfortunately,  these  goals  often  conflict;  for  example, 
maintaining  high  aggregate  throughput  may  force  the  system  to  have  small  detectors,  which 
forces  the  lenses  to  have  a  low  f-number,  which,  in  turn,  forces  the  optics  module  to  be  complex. 
Many  tradeoffs  are  required  between  system  size,  system  complexity,  and  system  performance. 
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This  paper  describes  some  of  these  tradeoffs  and  the  optical  principles  underlying  the  tradeoffs. 

This  paper  presents  several  pieces  of  information  that  are  useful  to  the  photonics  switching 

community.  First,  the  paper  contains  an  extended  example  of  the  use  of  the  y-y  diagram  for  photo¬ 
nic  switching  systems.  Second,  it  presents  in  Section  III  a  concrete  way  to  examine  how  fiber  bun¬ 
dle  pitch,  detector  pitch,  number  of  channels,  and  field  of  view  of  the  lenses  affect  the  overall 
system  length,  as  well  as  a  detailed  discussion  on  possibilities  for  optimizing  each  of  these  vari¬ 
ables.  Third,  it  presents  in  Section  VI  a  concrete  way  to  examine  how  optical  system  complexity, 
wavelength,  spot  size,  detector  pitch,  and  receiver  design  combine  to  affect  aggregate  system  I/O. 

Paraxial  properties  of  digital  photonic  switching  systems 

Similar  optical  designs  are  used  in  many  different  photonic  switching  systems.  These  sys¬ 
tems  have  an  input  array  of  spots  in  the  object  plane,  an  array  of  detectors  and  modulators  in  an 
image  plane,  and  an  output  array  of  spots  in  another  image  plane.  Lenses  are  used  to  transfer  the 
input  array  of  spots  onto  the  array  of  detectors,  then  onto  the  output  array. 

The  input  array  of  spots  can  be  an  array  of  optical  fibers,  an  array  of  vertical  cavity  surface 
emitting  lasers  (VCSELs),  or  an  array  of  modulators.  Each  of  these  input  arrays  can  force  the 
object  plane  of  the  system  to  be  telecentric. 

The  functional  fanout  of  the  system  is  often  performed  optically,  using  a  diffraction  grat¬ 
ing.  Vignetting  by  the  objective  lens  is  eliminated  by  placing  the  grating  in  aperture  stop.  Separate 
paths  for  the  input  and  output  beams  are  provided  by  using  pupil  division. 

Processing  and  switching  in  these  systems  is  generally  performed  in  an  image  plane,  using 
reflective  devices  such  as  optoelectronic  VLSI  chips  (OE- VLSI)  [73].  To  be  able  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  both  onto  and  off  of  the  device,  it  is  often  placed  in  a  telecentric  image  plane. 

Excellent  insight  into  optical  system  design  can  be  obtained  using  a  tool  called  the  y-y 
diagram.  A  y-y  diagram  is  a  parametric  plot  of  the  height  of  the  marginal  ray  (y)  in  an  optical  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  function  of  the  height  of  the  chief  ray  (y),  with  axial  position  in  the  system  as  the  para¬ 
metric  variable.  On  the  y-y  diagram  straight  y-y  lines  represent  the  spaces  between  lenses,  and 
bends  in  the  y-y  line  represent  lenses  (or  mirrors  with  power.) 

The  simplest  possible  optical  system  with  the  required  paraxial  properties  for  photonic 
switching,  telecentric  object  and  image  planes  and  a  collimated  pupil  plane,  contains  only  two 

surfaces  with  power.  The  y-y  diagram  and  system  schematic  of  such  a  system  are  shown  in  Figure 

68. 

Although  a  simple  two-lens  system  such  as  the  one  represented  in  Figure  68  would  not 
have  the  required  image  quality,  this  kind  of  simple  system  is  useful  as  a  comparison  for  other, 
more  realistic  systems.  For  example,  any  system  shorter  than  this  simple,  two-lens  system  can  be 
considered  a  compact  system. 

A  y-y  diagram  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure  68  is  an  extremely  efficient  method  for 
representing  the  paraxial  properties  of  an  optical  system[155,156,157,158].The  leftmost  vertical 
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Figure  68.  Two  paraxial  representations  of  the  design  of  the  same  photonic  switching  system. 
Both  representations  show  a  telecentric  object  space  with  object  height  collimated  aperture 

stop  of  radius  y^,  and  a  telecentric  image  space  with  image  height  y,'.  Figure  68  a)  is  a  y-y  dia¬ 
gram.  Figure  68  b)  is  a  system  schematic.  Although  the  system  schematic  shows  information 
about  ray  angles  as  well  as  ray  heights,  the  y-y  diagram  often  provides  more  insight  to  the  optical 
designer. 

line  in  the  figure  represents  object  space;  the  diagram  shows  both  that  object  space  is  telecentric 
(because  the  line  is  vertical  at  the  intercept)  and  that  the  object  height  is  y  q  (the  value  of  the  inter¬ 
cept  with  the  y  -axis.)  The  horizontal  line  represents  the  aperture  stop  space;  the  line  shows  both 
that  the  aperture  stop  is  in  collimated  space  (the  line  is  horizontal  at  the  intercept)  and  that  the 
aperture  stop  has  a  half-diameter  of  y^  (the  value  of  the  intercept  with  the  y  axis).  Similarly,  the 
right-most  vertical  line  represents  image  space;  the  diagram  shows  both  that  image  space  is  tele¬ 
centric  (because  the  line  is  vertical  at  the  intercept)  and  that  the  image  height  is  y  ,■  (the  value  of 
the  intercept  with  the  y  -axis.) 

Similar,  though  less  general,  information  can  be  obtained  from  a  simplified  sketch  of  the 
imaging  optics  of  a  photonic  switching  system,  as  shown  in  Figure  68b.  This  figure  also  shows 
that  the  object  and  image  spaces  are  telecentric  (the  chief  ray  slope  is  zero)  and  that  the  aperture 
stop  space  is  collimated  (the  marginal  ray  slope  is  zero.)  Furthermore,  this  figure  also  shows  the 
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size  of  the  object  and  image  (the  chief  ray  heights  when  the  marginal  ray  heights  are  zero)  and  the 
size  of  the  aperture  stop  (the  marginal  ray  height  when  the  chief  ray  height  is  zero).  Additional 
information  from  this  figure  includes  the  length  of  the  system,  the  numerical  aperture  in  object 
and  image  space,  and  the  field  of  view  of  the  lenses. 

Although  system  schematics  such  as  the  one  in  Figure  68b  show  more  information  about  a 

completed  system  design,  y-y  diagrams  such  as  the  one  in  Figure  68a  are  often  more  useful  to  the 

optical  designer.  The  main  advantage  of  the  y-y  diagram  is  that  it  deals  directly  with  the  required 
image  and  pupil  sizes  and  locations  and  determines  the  required  lens  properties  afterwards;  other 
methods,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  directly  with  the  systems’  lens  properties,  obtaining  the  image 

qualities  only  as  a  secondary  calculation.  A  second  reason  y-y  diagrams  can  be  more  useful  to  the 
optical  designer  is  that  they  are  more  general;  they  don’t  require  the  designer  to  establish  a  numer¬ 
ical  aperture  of  the  system,  for  example.  A  third  reason  y-y  diagrams  can  be  more  useful  than  sys¬ 
tem  sketches  is  that  the  requirements  of  changes  in  conjugates  or  changes  in  system  length  can  be 

determined  naturally  and  easily  with  the  y-y  diagram. 

Length  in  a  system  is  proportional  to  area  on  the  y-y  diagram.  For  the  system  shown  in 
Figure  68,  the  length  from  the  object  to  the  image  is  given  by: 


I  = 


4  •  (yo  +  yi)  ■  ya 

W 


(yo  +  yd 
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where  /  is  the  length  between  the  object  and  image  planes,  A  is  the  area  on  the  y-y  diagram  swept 
out  by  the  y-y  line,  W  is  the  optical  invariant,  is  half  the  entrance  pupil  diameter  of  the  lenses, 

y  is  the  height  of  the  chief  ray  at  the  object  (half  the  diagonal  of  the  fiber  array),  and  y  ,•  is  the 
height  of  the  chief  ray  at  the  image  (half  the  diagonal  of  the  OE-VLSI)  The  optical  invariant  is  a 
fundamental  measure  of  an  optical  system  and  in  air  is  given  by 


W  =  y^-u^-yi^-uk 


where  y^;.  represents  marginal  ray  height  at  plane  k,  represents  marginal  ray  slope  at  plane  k,  y^ 

represents  chief  ray  height  at  plane  k,  and  u  represents  chief  ray  slope  at  plane  k.  The  optical 
invariant  has  the  same  value  for  every  plane  in  the  optical  system[159]. 


The  length  of  a  real  photonic  switching  system  differs  from  the  peiraxial  system  described  in 
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Equation  1  by  a  scaling  factor  a: 


l2in{^FOV 

The  scaling  factor  a  is  a  measure  of  how  compact  an  optical  design  is  with  respect  to  the  idealized 
system  represented  in  Figure  68.  Scaling  factors  for  unusually  compact  systems  such  as  Casseg¬ 
rain  telescopes  can  be  as  small  as  0.15;  scaling  factors  for  unusually  large  systems  such  as  high- 
performance  zoom  lenses  can  be  as  large  as  10.  Scaling  factors  for  lenses  used  in  photonic  switch¬ 
ing  systems  are  often  fairly  modest  (1.5  <  a  <  2.5),  making  the  systems  slightly  larger  than  the 
corresponding  paraxial  system. 

Reducing  system  size 

To  be  competitive  with  electronic  switching  systems,  photonic  switching  systems  must 
become  smaller  and  more  robust.  One  plausible  goal  for  the  optics  modules  in  photonic  switching 
systems  is  to  mount  them  on  the  electronic  circuit  boards  which  will  be  part  of  such  a  system.  This 
section  describes  some  tradeoffs  that  can  be  made  towards  this  goal. 

Equation  3  shows  that  there  are  several  mathematical  possibilities  for  decreasing  system 

size  (/): 

-  maximize  the  field  of  view  of  the  lenses  (maximize  FOV) 

-  minimize  the  size  of  the  OE-VLSI  array  (minimize  y,) 


-  minimize  the  size  of  the  fiber  array  (minimize  y^) 

-  make  the  system  shorter  than  its  paraxial  counterpart  (reduce  a) 


The  most  promising  method  for  reducing  the  size  of  photonic  switching  systems  is  to 
maximize  the  field  of  view  of  the  lenses.  Current  systems  use  a  1/2  field  of  view  of  only  5-7 
degrees;  this  value  may  be  increased  to  over  35  degrees.  Exactly  how  far  the  field  of  view  can  be 
increased  is  not  clear.  Some  lenses,  such  as  endoscopes  and  door  viewers  have  fields  of  view  over 
-1-80  degrees[160,161].  However,  these  systems  are  unacceptable  models  because  they  have 
unacceptable  distortion,  do  not  have  telecentric  image  planes,  and  have  an  internal  aperture  stop. 
Wide-angle  scan  lenses,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  excellent  starting  points  because  these  lenses, 
like  the  lenses  required  for  photonic  switching  systems,  have  an  external  aperture  stop  in  colli¬ 
mated  space,  have  carefully  controlled  distortion,  are  typically  designed  for  only  a  single  wave¬ 
length,  and  are  typically  diffraction-limited.  A  wide  scan  angle  for  these  lenses  is  +-40  deg[162]. 
Unfortunately,  these  systems  are  not  at  all  compact;  they  are  often  as  much  as  8  times  as  long  as 
their  focal  lengths.  A  reasonable  field  of  view  for  a  compact  lens  in  photonic  switching  systems 
may  be  +-  30  deg. 

The  next  most  likely  method  for  reducing  the  size  of  photonic  switching  systems  is  to 
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minimize  the  size  of  the  OE-VLSI  (reduce  y ,)  Image  size  in  a  current  system  demonstrator  is  y  ,•  = 
3.62mm.  The  size  of  the  image  for  a  square  device  array  is  determined  by  the  number  of  modula¬ 
tors  and  the  pitch  of  these  modulators. 


'img 
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where  is  the  pitch  of  the  modulators  and  N  is  the  number  of  modulators.  The  number  of  mod¬ 
ulators  is  usually  determined  by  factors  such  as  the  required  functionality  of  the  switch  and  the 
modulator  fabrication  capabilities.  A  reasonable  number  of  modulators  is  A=64x64.  The  pitch  of 
the  modulators  is  determined  by  factors  such  as  the  window  size,  the  size  of  the  solder  bumps,  and 
the  space  required  for  processing  circuitry.  The  pitch  for  OE-VLSI  devices  in  a  current  system 
demonstrator  is  0.080  mm.  Although  window  size  places  a  lower  limit  on  the  window  spacing,  the 
size  of  the  solder  bumps,  which  are  used  to  bond  the  GaAs-AlGaAs  detectors  and  modulators  to 
the  Silicon  CMOS  circuitry,  usually  is  a  more  important  consideration.  The  solder  bumps  are  used 
as  bond  pads  to  bond  the  GaAs  detector  and  modulator  windows  onto  the  Silicon  CMOS  circuitry. 
Chips  with  pitches  as  small  as  0.035mm  x  0.070mm  have  been  fabricated.  For  future  planning,  a 
reasonable  assumption  might  be  that  the  total  area  required  for  each  window  can  be  reduced  by  a 
factor  of  3,  yielding  a  detector  pitch  of  about  0.030mm  for  a  square  array.  This  spaeings  implies 

an  image  size  of  y,= 1.36mm  for  an  array  of  64x64  windows. 

The  final  method  for  reducing  the  size  of  photonic  switching  systems  is  to  minimize  the 
size  of  the  object  (reduce  y  ^).  For  systems  with  a  fiber  bundle  for  an  object,  the  size  of  the  object 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  array,  the  diameter  of  the  fibers,  and  the  required  spacing  between 
the  fibers.  The  values  for  these  parameters  in  a  current  system  demonstrator  are:  a  64x64  array, 
0.125mm  diameter  fibers,  and  0.125mm  between  adjacent  fibers,  giving  a  fiber  bundle  size  of 

about  y  3mm.  The  size  of  a  square  object  is 


^obj 
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where  Pgjyj  is  the  pitch  of  the  fibers.  The  pitch  of  the  fibers  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  fibers 
and  the  space  required  between  the  fibers.  Current  pitches  are  about  0.250mm,  using  0.125mm 
diameter  fibers  with  0.125mm  separation [73].  Extreme  measures  have  yielded  linear  arrays  of 
fibers  with  piteh  as  small  as  0. 140mm.  Extending  this  spacing  to  a  two-dimensional  array  would 

yield  an  object  size  of  y  ^  =  6.33mm  for  an  array  of  A=64x64. 

Making  the  system  shorter  than  the  corresponding  paraxial  system  is  mathematically  pos¬ 
sible,  but  is  probably  not  technologically  possible.  They-y  diagram  for  a  short  system  is  shown  in 
Figure  69.  The  optical  system  represented  in  this  figure  shorter  by  about  a  factor  of  two  (a  =  0.5) 
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as  compared  to  the  simple  system  represented  in  Figure  68,  assuming  identical  optical  invariants; 

this  reduction  in  system  length  is  evident  from  the  reduced  area  swept  out  by  the  y-y  line.  The 
optical  system  represented  in  Figure  69  differs  from  the  simple  system  represented  in  Figure  68  in 
three  respects.  First,  positive  field  lenses  have  been  added  near  the  object  and  image;  this  can  be 

seen  in  the  figure  by  the  clockwise  bend  in  the  y-y  line  at  the  points  marked  a)  and  e)  in  the  figure. 
Second,  a  negative  lens  has  been  added  between  the  object  and  stop;  this  addition  can  been  seen  in 

the  figure  by  the  counter-clockwise  bend  in  the  y-y  line  at  point  b)  in  the  figure.  Third,  positive 
lenses  have  been  added  around  the  stop;  this  can  be  seen  in  the  figure  by  the  clockwise  bend  in  the 

y-y  line  at  the  points  marked  c)  and  d)  in  the  figure.  This  reduction  in  system  length  is  achieved 

without  changing  the  object,  image,  or  stop  properties;  this  can  be  seen  by  noticing  that  the  y-y 

has  the  same  intercepts  with  the  y-axis  and  the  y-axis  in  both  Figure  68  and  Figure  69.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  design  of  this  compact  system  would  be  technologically  daunting;  one  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lessons  of  lens  design  is  that  the  length  of  a  system  often  determines  the  potential  of  its  image 
quality  more  than  the  number  of  surfaces  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer[163].  Therefore,  any 
buildable,  durable  system  will  probably  be  significantly  longer  than  the  one  shown  in  Figure  68.  A 
reasonable  future  system  would  have  a  length  slightly  longer  than  the  one  in  Figure  68  (a  =  1.2). 
Moving  to  extreme  methods  in  optical  design  may  reduce  the  system  length  to  be  equal  to  the  one 
shown  in  Figure  68  (a  =  1) 


Figure  69.  A  y-y  diagram  for  a  size-reduced  photonic  switching  system.  Like  the  system  rep¬ 
resented  in  Figure  68,  this  system  has  telecentric  object  space  with  object  height  y^,  colli¬ 
mated  entrance  pupil  of  radius  y^.,  and  a  telecentric  image  space  with  image  height  y,-. 
However,  this  system  would  be  about  half  as  long  (a  =  0.5).  The  reduction  in  size  is  possible 
because  of  the  addition  of  three  extra  lenses.  However,  this  system  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  be  designed  with  acceptable  image  quality. 
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Table  17.  Comparison  of  current  and  future  system  lengths  and  an  example  system.  Future  digi¬ 
tal  photonic  switching  systems  will  be  much  smaller  than  current  systems  because  of  smaller 
input  and  output  arrays  and  because  of  wide  field-of-view  lenses  Although  the  example  system 
doesn’t  take  full  advantage  of  the  possible  reductions  in  system  size,  it  demonstrates  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  small  systems 


Current 

Reasonable 

future 

Optimistic 

future 

Example 

system 

array  size  {N) 

64x64 

64x64 

64x64 

64x64 

detector  pitch  {Pohp 

0.080mm 

0.060mm 

0.030mm 

0.080mm 

fiber  pitch  (P^^p 

0.250mm 

0.250mm 

0.140mm 

0.125mm 

1/2  FOV 

6.4  deg. 

25  deg. 

30  deg. 

20  deg. 

scale  factor  (a) 

1.1 

1.2 

1 

1.5 

system  length 

392mm 

72mm 

27mm 

76mm 

The  overall  system  length  can  be  determined  by  substituting  the  equations  for  image  height 
(Equation  4)  and  object  height  (Equation  5)  into  the  equation  for  system  length  (Equation  3).: 

idini^FOV^ 

Combining  the  possibilities  of  making  the  system  smaller  than  its  paraxial  counterpart,  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  fiber  array,  minimizing  the  size  of  the  OE-VLSI,  and  maximizing  the  field  of 
view  of  the  lenses,  and  substituting  into  Equation  6  yields  opportunities  for  reducing  the  size  of 
the  optics  of  a  photonic  switching  system.  In  the  most  optimistic  case,  yields  a  system  length  of 

27mm;  for  the  more  reasonable  cases.  Equation  6  yields  a  system  length  of  72mm.  They-y  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  four  systems  are  shown  in  Figure  .  The  figure  graphically  demonstrates  two  impor¬ 
tant  points.  First,  initial  improvements  in  system  size  will  be  from  increased  field  of  view  lenses; 

this  point  is  evident  from  reduced  intercept  of  the  y-y  line  with  the  y-axis  between  lines  a)  and 
line  b).  Second,  the  figure  shows  that  the  size  of  future  systems  will  be  limited  by  the  size  of  the 

fiber  bundles;  this  point  is  evident  from  the  relatively  large  value  of  the  intercept  of  the  y-y  line 
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with  the  negative  y  axis. 


Figure  70.  Schematic  of  a  compact  optics  module  for  photonic  switching. 


Figure  70  shows  an  example  of  an  optics  module  for  a  small  optoelectronic  switching  system. 
This  system  contains  several  challenging  fabrication  aspects:  some  small  edge  thicknesses,  some 
small  center  thicknesses,  some  thick  meniscus  elements,  and  an  aspheric  correction  plate  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  diffraction  grating.  Nevertheless,  the  system  is  diffraction-limited,  has  reasonable 
tolerances,  and  would  work  well  with  self-centering  lens  mounts. 


Figure  71.  y-y  diagrams  of  the  paraxial  designs  of  a)  a  current  photonic  switching  system  b) 
a  reasonable  future  system,  and  c)  a  future  system  with  optimistic  assumptions  on  system 
parameters. 


Packaging  Issues 


Optics  modules  of  the  size  listed  in  Table  17  can  be  efficiently  packaged  in  stainless  steel 
barrels  and  sub-cell  lens  mounting,  similar  to  high-quality  microscope  objectives[164].  However, 
constructing  these  tiny  systems  will  require  new  challenges  in  the  optical  design  of  photonic 
switching  systems.  Currently,  most  systems  are  designed,  constructed,  and  aligned  as  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  consisted  of  two  separate  subsystems  -  a  collimating  lens  and  a  focusing  lens.  To  achieve  the 
small  system  sizes  listed  in  Table  17,  the  systems  must  be  conceived  and  mounted  as  an  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  developments  toward  this  goal  include:  self-centering  mounts  for  the  fiber  array,  self¬ 
centering  mounts  for  the  modulator  array,  focus  adjustments  within  lens  sub-cells,  and  testing  the 
system  as  an  afocal  system. 
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Alignment  provides  special  challenges  in  the  design  of  photonic  switching  systems.  The 
optics  module  must  not  only  form  excellent  images,  it  must  also  precisely  align  the  array  of  spots 
onto  the  array  of  detectors  and  modulators.  Systems  as  small  as  those  listed  in  Table  17  might  not 
have  enough  space  for  viewports  to  visually  align  the  spots  to  the  windows,  so  new  alignment 
techniques  must  be  developed.  These  new  techniques  may  involve  temporarily  placing  a  camera 
in  the  image  plane  or  examining  the  signals  on  the  detectors  using  instruments  such  as  an  optical 
oscilloscope,  which  can  simultaneously  examine  the  modulation  across  a  large  section  of  an 
array  [108]. 

Reducing  the  size  of  the  optics  module  in  photonic  switching  systems  will  tighten  the  tilt 
and  decentration  tolerances  on  the  lenses.  However,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  small  systems  such 
as  these  can  be  built  since  they  are  similar  to  microscope  objectives  in  size  and  image  quality. 
The  tolerances  on  lateral  object-image  misalignments  will  be  the  same  as  on  current  systems  since 
the  window  size  will  be  essentially  the  same  for  the  small  systems.  The  rotational  tolerances  will 
be  looser  than  in  larger  systems  since  the  overall  image  size  will  be  smaller. 


Tradeoffs  between  aggregate  I/O  bandwidth  and  complexity 

One  of  the  essential  trade-offs  in  the  design  of  photonic  switching  systems  is  the  tradeoff 
between  window  size  and  system  complexity.  Small  windows  are  desirable  because  they  offer  a 
much  higher  signal  bandwidth  due  to  reduced  capacitance.  However,  small  windows  require 
optics  modules  with  low  f-numbers,  which  are  very  complex.  Many  factors  can  make  an  optical 
system  complex:  many  elements,  unusual  glass  types,  aspheric  surfaces,  and  tight  tolerances. 
Complex  optical  systems  are  is  expensive,  difficult  to  design  and  build,  and  susceptible  to  envi¬ 
ronmental  instabilities  such  as  vibrations  and  temperature  fluctuations.  This  section  presents  the 
tradeoffs  between  optical  system  complexity  and  aggregate  I/O  bandwidth,  then  demonstrates  a 
method  of  quantifying  the  tradeoffs. 

Although  complexity  of  a  single  optical  system  is  difficult  to  quantify,  it  is  possible  to 
make  some  general  statements  about  the  relative  complexities  of  optical  systems.  For  a  given 
image  quality,  f-number,  and  system  constraints,  a  system  with  a  large  field  of  view  will  generally 
need  to  be  more  complex  than  a  system  with  a  small  field  of  view.  Similarly,  for  a  given  image 
quality,  field  of  view  and  system  constraints,  a  system  with  a  low  f-number  will  generally  need  to 
be  more  complex  than  a  system  with  a  high  f-number.  There  is  also  a  rough  correlation  between 
the  optical  invariant  and  the  difficulty  of  designing  a  system.  Undergraduate  students  in  their  first 
lens  design  class  can  design  a  lens  with  an  optical  invariant  of  W=0. 1  mm  as  a  long  homework 
assignment.  A  good  optical  design  engineer  can  design  a  lens  with  an  optical  invariant  of  VF=1 
mm  as  a  reasonable  design  task.  Teams  of  full-time  lens  designers  take  several  months  to  design 
photolithography  systems  with  optical  invariants  of  W=4mm. 

The  optical  invariant  is  a  very  fundamental  measure  of  an  optical  system.  It  is  closely 
related  to  conservation  of  energy,  the  space-bandwidth  product.  Because  it  is  such  a  fundamental 
quantity,  the  optical  invariant  is  also  an  imperfect  measure  of  the  required  complexity  of  an  opti¬ 
cal  system.  Special  requirements  on  distortion,  chromatic  aberration,  system  size,  image  size,  sys¬ 
tem  durability,  or  other  factors  can  cause  systems  with  similar  optical  invariants  to  vary  widely  in 
complexity.  Furthermore,  skill  of  the  optical  designer,  skill  of  the  optical  technician,  and  even 
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luck  can  result  in  simple  systems  with  large  optical  invariants. 

These  ideas  can  provide  a  feeling  for  the  required  complexity  of  the  optics  module  in  a 
photonic  switching  system.  Since  photonic  switching  systems  often  have  similar  requirements  on 
image  quality,  distortion,  image  size,  and  environmental  and  mechanical  stability,  systems  with 
smaller  f-numbers  have  to  be  more  complex  than  systems  with  large  f-numbers,  all  other  factors 
being  equal.  Similarly,  a  system  with  a  large  image  field  has  to  be  more  complex  than  a  system 
with  a  small  image  field,  all  other  factors  being  equal. 

The  comparison  of  system  complexities  for  large  vs.  small  fields  and  large  vs.  small  f- 
numbers  can  be  combined  by  comparing  the  systems’  optical  invariants.  At  the  image  plane,  the 
marginal  ray  height  is  zero  Cy=0),  so  the  optical  invariant  simplifies  to: 


W  = 


img*^img 


1 


where  y  is  half  the  diagonal  of  the  image  surface  and  is  the  numerical  aperture  of  the 
image  plane.  In  photonic  switching,  systems,  the  height  of  the  image  is  equal  to  the  half-diagonal 
of  the  detector  array,  given  in  Equation  4. 

In  photonic  switching  systems,  the  numerical  aperture  of  the  lens  is  determined  by  the 
window  size: 


u  = 


9 


where  X  is  the  wavelength  (?i  =  852nm  is  often  used),  d  is  the  detector  size  (d=  0.010mm  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  value),  and  5  is  a  scaling  factor  that  determines  the  relative  size  of  the  spot  and  the  window. 
(5=1.5  is  common).  Small  values  of  the  scaling  factor  Simply  a  spot  larger  than  the  window;  large 
values  of  5  imply  a  spot  smaller  than  the  window.  Figure  shows  the  relative  beam  size  for  several 
values  of  this  scaling  factor. 

Optical  trade-offs  with  window  size 

Detector  and  receiver  bandwidth  is  often  limited  by  capacitance  of  the  window;  in  this 
limit,  the  bandwidth  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  window  area.  The  aggregate  system  band¬ 
width  B  is  the  channel  bandwidth  times  the  number  of  channels  N, 


10 


where  k  is  a  constant  of  proportionality  that  is  determined  by  factors  such  as  CMOS  line  size,  and 
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d  is  the  linear  dimension  of  the  windows. 

Substituting  the  equation  for  the  image  height  (Equation  8),  the  equation  for  the  numerical 
aperture  (Equation  9),  and  the  equation  for  the  channel  bandwidth  into  the  equation  for  the  optical 
invariant  (Equation  7)  yields: 


This  equation  provides  a  useful  way  for  designers  to  make  quantitative  tradeoffs  between  optical 
system  parameters  and  device  parameters. 

Equation  1 1  shows  that  increasing  the  aggregate  system  bandwidth  B  can  theoretically  be 
obtained  by: 

•  decreasing  the  pitch  (P,>„^) 

•  improve  receiver  design  (increase  k). 

•  decreasing  the  scale  factor  (5) 

•  increasing  the  optical  invariant  (MO 

•  decreasing  the  wavelength  (?i) 

The  most  likely  way  to  improve  aggregate  system  bandwidth  is  to  improve  receiver  design 
(increase  k).  This  improvement  in  receiver  design  will  proceed  naturally  as  CMOS  technology 
moves  to  smaller  line  sizes. 

A  second  likely  way  to  increase  aggregate  system  bandwidth  without  increasing  optics 
module  complexity  is  to  reduce  the  pitch  (Pi^g).  Although  decreasing  the  pitch  allows  for  a  higher 
bandwidth,  it  also  makes  chip  design  and  fabrication  more  difficult.  A  reasonable  window  spacing 
might  be  P,,„g=0.030mm  instead  of  the  current  P,„jg=0.080mm. 

The  next  most  likely  possibility  to  increase  aggregate  system  bandwidth  without  increas¬ 
ing  optics  module  complexity  is  to  decrease  the  scale  factor  (5).  This  decrease  in  scale  factor  can 
would  probably  be  accomplished  by  decreasing  the  window  size  while  keeping  the  spot  size  the 
same.  In  the  past,  the  performance  of  many  digital  optical  systems  were  limited  by  laser  power. 
New  design  techniques,  higher-power  lasers,  and  more  sensitive  receivers  have  reduced  this  prob¬ 
lem.  In  some  future  systems,  it  may  be  desirable  to  allow  the  spots  formed  by  the  optics  module  to 
be  much  larger  than  the  windows.  An  added  benefit  of  increasing  the  spot  size  relative  to  window 
size  is  reduced  sensitivity  to  misalignments.  Naturally,  the  pitch  of  the  detectors  places  an  upper 
limit  on  spot  size;  if  the  spots  become  too  large,  crosstalk  between  channels  will  become  a  prob¬ 
lem. 


Increasing  the  optical  invariant  (W)  is  not  a  very  likely  way  to  increase  aggregate  system 
bandwidth.  The  optical  invariant  of  current  systems  is  about  W=1.2  mm.  Designing  optics  mod¬ 
ules  of  this  level  of  complexity  is  a  challenging  task  for  a  good  optical  designer.  The  most  likely 
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way  to  increase  the  optical  invariant  of  a  system  without  placing  unreasonable  demands  on  the 
optical  designer  is  to  release  some  constraints  on  the  optics  modules.  These  constraints  include 
system  size,  ruggedness,  distortion,  and  telecentricity.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  likely  that  other 
systems  issues  are  likely  to  tighten  these  constraints  and  require  the  optical  invariant  to  decrease. 

Decreasing  the  wavelength  (A,)  is  also  not  a  very  likely  opportunity  for  increasing  aggre¬ 
gate  system  bandwidth.  Excellent  lasers  are  available  in  the  near  IR.  Also,  excellent  detectors  and 
modulators  are  available  in  this  region.  Furthermore,  1.3|im  and  1.5|im  are  far  more  common  in 
communications  systems,  so  it  is  likely  that  systems  will  move  to  these  longer  wavelengths  rather 
than  shorter  ones. 

Conclusions 

The  paraxial  optical  design  of  photonic  switching  systems  can  be  readily  made  very  small.  Sys¬ 
tems  this  size  could  be  mounted  on  a  circuit  board,  making  them  much  more  suitable  to  be 
included  in  electronic  switching  systems.  This  size  reduction  is  possible  with  conventional  optical 
fabrication  technology,  although  the  results  presented  here  are  general,  and  applicable  to  technol¬ 
ogies  such  as  diffractive  optics,  and  GRIN  lenses. 

Fiber  bundles  are  currently  a  limiting  factor  in  the  paraxial  design  of  the  optics  modules 
for  photonic  switching  systems.  Fiber  bundles  are  often  used  as  an  input  plane  to  photonic  switch¬ 
ing.  The  size  of  the  optical  fibers  and  the  limitations  on  how  closely  the  fibers  can  be  spaced 
places  limits  on  the  size  of  the  fiber  bundle,  which,  in  turn,  places  limits  on  the  overall  size  of  the 
optics  module.  Advances  in  fiber-bundle  technology  or  other  technologies  for  input  arrays  present 
excellent  opportunities  for  reducing  the  size  of  photonic  switching  systems. 

Designing  small  photonic  switching  systems  requires  compact,  wide-angle  lenses  with 
external  stops.  Laser  scan  lenses  provide  reasonable  design  types  and  starting  points.  However, 
using  these  design  types  in  photonic  switching  systems  requires  significant  modifications  to  make 
the  lenses  more  compact,  to  give  them  the  proper  distortion  properties,  and  to  make  them  telecen- 
tric. 

Reducing  the  pitch  of  the  windows  on  the  chip  will  increase  the  per-channel  bandwidth  of 
the  system  as  well  as  decrease  the  overall  system  size.  Reducing  the  pitch  will  place  challenges  on 
chip  designers  and  chip  fabricators.  It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  help  these  designers  and  chip 
fabricators  to  understand  the  tradeoffs  involved  in  this  endeavor. 

4.5.3  Point  to  point  interconnections  using  diffractive  optical  systems 

To  commercialize  optoelectronic  VLSI,  researchers  developing  packaging  technology  must  find  a 
strategy  that  is  both  suitable  to  deliver  the  performance  required  and  acceptable  to  conventional 
electronics  system  designers  who  are  unfamiliar  and  perhaps  uncomfortable  with  conventional 
optics.  A  short  list  of  desirable  system  attributes  would  include;  densely  packed  optical  channels, 
inexpensive  and  compact  packaging,  and  optomechanical  systems  without  critical  micron  level 
alignment  tolerances. 

One  approach  is  to  define  individual  microchannels  connecting  each  transmitter  and  receiver  pair 
using  sets  of  microlenses[165].  This  scheme  provides  great  flexibility  in  defining  space  variant 
interconnections.  It  also  significantly  reduces  the  lateral  extent  of  the  optics  when  compared  to 
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most  refractive  approaches.  Unfortunately,  densely  packed  channels  accentuate  the  gaussian 
nature  of  the  beams  thereby  limiting  the  practical  interconnection  range.  This  is  unsuitable  for 
conventional  circuit  board  layouts  requiring  connection  lengths  of  about  10  to  200mm. 

The  interconnection  range  can  be  increased  by  using  an  intermediate  relay  lens  shared  by  a  set  of 
optical  channels  [166].  In  this  paper  we  describe  an  all-diffractive-optical-relay  (ADORE)  where 
the  microlenses  and  the  relay  lens  are  diffractive  elements.  The  choice  of  diffractive  lenses  allows 
the  use  of  lens  arrays  to  partition  a  system,  thereby  extending  the  surface  area  that  can  be  served. 
Diffractive  lenses  also  contribute  fewer  aberrations  than  similar  refractive  lenses.  In  addition, 
when  the  alignment  sensitive  microlenses  are  aligned  to  the  sources  and  receivers  via  accurate 
bonding  techniques,  the  remaining  assembly  requires  notably  relaxed  alignment  tolerances. 
Finally,  similar  to  other  balanced  grating  systems[167],  the  chromatic  sensitivity  is  reduced  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  extended  operating  range. 


The  basic  configuration  of  the  ADORE  optical  elements  is  shown  in  figure  72.  The  two  dimen¬ 
sional  array  of  microlenses  is  partitioned  into  sets  associated  with  a  relay  lens  that  is  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  gaussian  beam  waist.  Each  lens  in  the  microlens  array  has  a  slight  lateral  offset 
so  that  the  beam  is  directed  toward  and  forms  a  geometric  focus  at  the  center  of  the  relay  lens.  The 
microlens  arrays  are  positioned  with  respect  to  the  relay  lens  to  form  a  4Fj.eiay  imaging  setup.  Both 
microlens  arrays  would  typically  be  designed  with  the  same  focal  length,  f^ign^.  It  is  also  possible 
to  incorporate  magnification,  leading  to  configurations  that  can  generate  a  perfect  shuffle  inter¬ 
connection.  When  studying  the  performance  of  the  ADORE  system,  it  is  crucial  to  include  the 
gaussian  beam  behavior  since  practical  channel  spacings  are  projected  to  be  in  the  range  from 
62.5  to  250fxm. 
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Figure  72.  Basic  ADORE  configuration.  The  top  trace  displays  the  geometric  performance  of  the 
ADORE  setup.  The  bottom  trace  illustrates  the  behavior  of  the  gaussian  beam  waist.  This  scheme 
supports  bidirectional  interconnections. 


Two  critical  issues  must  be  addressed  for  a  diffractive  optics  scheme:  the  chromatic  sensitivity  of 
the  system,  and,  the  influence  of  scattered  light  due  to  the  limited  diffraction  efficiency.  The  chro¬ 
matic  sensitivity  is  typically  a  severe  problem  for  diffractive  lenses  whose  focal  lengths  vary 
inverse  proportionally  to  wavelength.  A  limited  chromatic  tolerance  would  lead  to  strict  VCSEL 
spectral  requirements  resulting  in  increased  component  price. 
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The  problem  of  scattered  light  is  primarily  related  to  limitations  of  the  fabrication  process.  The 
minimum  feature  size  (about  l-2|J,m)  restricts  the  number  of  phase  levels  for  faster  lenses.  For  the 
moment,  we  will  disregard  the  losses  noting  only  that  diffraction  losses  will  be  distributed  fairly 
uniformly  over  a  large  area  and  that  advances  in  direct  e-beam  lithography  and  gray-scale  masks 
will  improve  microlens  diffraction  efficiency. 

The  ADORE  configuration  displays  an  astonishing  low  chromatic  sensitivity.  Figure  73  shows  the 
simulated  image  size  variation  by  wavelength  for  a  range  of  focal  length  ratios,  F^giay/f^iens’ 
the  case  f^]ens=345(im.  The  lighter  colored  regions  represent  optimal  conditions  for  operating  the 
system.  For  larger  f^ign^,  the  area  of  reduced  sensitivity  decreases.  From  the  diagram,  we  can 
determine  that  this  system  can  be  operated  over  a  wavelength  range  of  about  170nm  in  most 
regions  without  severely  increasing  the  image  size.  Thus  the  ADORE  system  is  well  suited  for 
VCSELs  arrays  spanning  a  range  of  wavelengths  and  potentially  LED  sources. 
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Figure  73.  Theoretical  image  size  dependence  on  wavelength  and  focal  lengths 
for  345|im  focal  length  microlenses  operated  at  850nm.  Range  is  from  unit 
design  image  size  (white)  to  >2.5  times  image  size  (black). 

The  chromatic  dependence  of  the  ADORE  system  was  measured  for  an  individual  optical  chan¬ 
nel.  The  diffractive  elements  were  fabricated  courtesy  of  the  Honey  well/ ARP  A  CO-OP  diffractive 
optics  foundry  run.  Each  piece  designed  by  the  authors  provides  an  experimental  test  kit  of  several 
sets  of  lenses  and  lens  arrays.  The  binary  phase  level  microlenses  were  chosen  to  have  focal 
lengths  of  345  |im  when  operated  at  850nm  and  have  125|J.m  apertures.  The  relay  lens  chosen  was 
an  eight  phase  level  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  16mm  and  a  2mm  aperture.  Micropositioners  were 
used  to  align  the  setup.  To  demonstrate  the  diminished  chromatic  sensitivity  of  the  ADORE  sys¬ 
tem,  a  single  mode  fiber  coupled  to  a  tunable  Ti:Sapphire  laser  was  positioned  at  the  location  of 
the  proposed  VCSEL  source.  The  tunable  range  of  the  laser  was  limited  to  770-870nm. 

Figure  74  shows  the  beam  size  at  the  second  microlens  as  measured  by  a  knife-edge  beam  scan¬ 
ner.  Typical  ADORE  behavior  shows  the  beam  size  decreasing  slightly  on  either  side  of  the  design 
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Figure  74.  Measured  beam  size  at  2nd  micro¬ 
lens  as  a  function  of  wavelength  compared  to 
simulated  values. 


Wavelength  |jim] 

Figure  74.  Image  size  as  a  function  of  wave¬ 
length  compared  to  simulated  values. 


wavelength  and  then  quickly  increasing  beyond  about  5Ay?L=+/-0.12.  This  is  desirable  since  the 
beam  must  be  confined  within  the  lens  aperture  to  avoid  crosstalk.  Figure  74  shows  that  the  mag¬ 
nified  image  size  is  only  modestly  influenced  by  wavelength. 


In  a  further  experiment,  an  ADORE  setup  was  used  to  successfully  create  a  connection  between 
two  linear  fiber  arrays  of  a  VCSEL-driven  parallel  optical  data  link.  A  follow-up  experiment  is 
planned  that  removes  the  fiber  and  creates  a  direct  connection  between  the  linear  VCSEL  and 
receiver  arrays. 


One  scheme  for  using  an  ADORE  module  on  a  conventional  electronic  circuit  board  is  shown  in 
figure  75.  The  microlenses  are  attached  with  micron-level  accuracy  to  the  integrated  VCSEL/ 
CMOS  circuit.  This  accuracy  will  be  achieved  using  bonding  techniques  similar  to  those  devel¬ 
oped  for  VCSEL-CMOS  attachment.  The  chip  is  then  mounted  on  the  circuit  board.  The  relay  lens 
component,  constructed  as  a  solid  unit,  would  then  be  added  using  either  passive  or  active  align¬ 
ment  depending  on  requirements.  The  expected  alignment  accuracy  should  be  of  the  order  of  a 
few  to  tens  of  microns.  Turning  mirrors  allow  the  connections  to  be  made  across  a  horizontal  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  VCSELs/receivers  were  arranged  on  125jim  spaeings,  a  total  of  1024  optical  channels 
could  be  supported  in  a  4mm  x  4mm  cross  sectional  area.  In  addition,  planar  integration  architec- 
tures[168]  can  also  use  a  similar  technique  to  provide  chip-to-chip  interconnection. 

In  summary,  high  throughput  optoelectronic  circuits  will  require  strategic  integration  of  the  opto¬ 
mechanical  infrastructure  with  standard  electronic  packaging  schemes.  The  ADORE  interconnec¬ 
tion  concept  presents  an  opportunity  to  create  inexpensive  circuit  board  level  optical 
interconnections  that  are  relatively  insensitive  to  VCSEL  spectral  performance  and  require 
relaxed  alignment  tolerances. 
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Figure  75.  Chip  to  chip  ADORE  interconnection  after  the  chips  are  attached  to  the  circuit  board. 
An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  incorporate  the  ADORE  module  into  the  circuit  board  itself. 
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5.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  technology  has  advanced  to  the  point  where  products  may  be  placed  in  the  field  with¬ 
out  major  new  inventions.  The  progress  made  under  this  contract,  particularly  in  terms  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  optoelectronic  VLSI  technology,  but  also  in  the  optomechanics  and  test 
instrumentation,  certainly  moved  the  state  of  the  art  forward  toward  that  goal.  The  improvements 
outlined  in  system  7,  particularly  the  need  for  small  size  and  direct  interfacing  to  electronic  circuit 
boards,  was  also  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Beyond  system  7,  several  technological  issues 
remain,  notably  the  ability  to  work  with  standard  parts,  be  it  fibre-channel,  ethernet  or  other  stan¬ 
dards. 

It  is  unlikely  commercialization  of  the  technology  will  take  place  without  government 
sponsorship.  We  have  seen  a  change  in  emphasis  at  Lucent  from  high  performance  systems  to  low 
cost  systems,  with  the  most  important  constraint  being  “time  to  market.”  Indeed  smaller  firms 
have  been  driven  by  this  for  years,  large  firms  either  will  be  or  will  not  survive.  We  have  analyzed 
many  systems  in  telecommunications  and  data  networking;  we  have  yet  to  find  one  that  requires 
free  space  optical  interconnects  and  optoelectronic  VLSI,  yet  all  of  these  systems,  particularly  as 
their  capacities  grow,  would  benefit  greatly  from  these  technologies  if  it  were  available  to  put  into 
their  products.  The  benefits  come  mainly  in  cost,  space,  and  power  dissipation,  metrics  that  are 
much  more  important  in  military  avionics  than  on  the  floor  of  a  central  office  switch. 

If  we  could  recommend  one  thing  to  DARPA  and  the  other  government  sponsors  it  would 
be  to  continue  to  fund  system  level  research  in  optical  interconnects.  Within  the  past  several  years, 
that  research  has  declined,  with  much  emphasis  being  placed  on  surface  emitting  lasers  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  device  level.  It  may  still  be  several  years,  indeed  if  at  all,  before  a  VCSEL  OE-VLSI 
platform  exists  with  performance,  yields  and  reliability  comparable  to  the  modular  based  platform 
that  we  (and  others)  have  developed.  But  to  a  major  degree,  the  choice  of  output  device  from  the 
switching  array  is  so  minor  compared  to  the  other  issues,  particularly  receivers,  fiber  arrays, 
optics,  mechanics,  and  reliability.  It  is  our  hope  that  research  will  continue  to  improve  these 
aspects,  so  that  free-space  optically  interconnected  systems  may  someday  be  a  reality. 
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Independence  of  Absorption 
Coefficient-Linewidth  Product  to  Material 
System  for  Multiple  Quantum  Wells  with 
Excitons  from  850  nm  to  1064  nm 
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Abstract — ^We  have  measured  the  absorption  coefficient  (a) 
and  lincwidth  (A)  of  the  excitons  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  and  strain- 
balanced  InGaAs/GaAsP  multipie  quantum-well  modulators 
with  wavelengths  from  850  to  1064  nm.  We  find  that  a  de¬ 
creases  and  A  increases  as  wavelength  increases,  but  their 
product,  and  thus  the  integrated  absorption  coefficient,  remains 
roughly  constant.  Thus,  the  reduced  performance  observed  for 
longer  wavelength  modulators  is  due  to  exciton  broadening. 

The  bandwidth  and  density  limitations  of  electrical 
interconnects  within  a  computer  may  be  alleviated  by 
using  light  beams  to  communicate  information  between 
chips.  Several  information-processing  systems  are  under 
development  which  utilize  multiple-quantum  well  (MQW) 
p-i(MQW)-n  modulators  as  their  primary  component.  In 
these  systems,  information  is  transmitted  off  an  inte¬ 
grated-circuit  chip  by  imprinting  it  upon  the  beam  re¬ 
flected  off  the  modulator.  This  capability  should  radically 
increase  the  aggregate  information  flow,  especially  if  sur¬ 
face-normal  modulators  are  used  (i.e.,  the  light  beams 
are  normal  to  the  chip  surface),  since  then  two-dimen¬ 
sional  arrays  with  thousands  of  elements  may  be  formed. 

Because  of  its  ability  to  provide  high  power  with  high 
spectral  and  spatial  quality,  the  Nd;YAG  laser  has  been 
considered  as  a  possible  light  source  for  these  systems. 
Since  the  GaAs  substrate  is  a  better  candidate  for  large- 
scale  integration  than  InP,  much  attention  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  InGaAs/GaAs  MQW’s  for  this  application 
[l]-[5].  However,  since  the  MQW  must  be  at  least  1 
/i,m-thick  for  useful  surface-normal  modulation,  strain- 
relief  is  bound  to  occur  in  this  system.  This  relaxation  of 
the  lattice  results  in  dislocations  which  propagate  upward 
resulting  in  a  striated  surface  [4].  This  surface  roughness 
results  in  unwanted  diffraction  of  the  light  beams.  In 
addition,  the  defects  make  the  integration  of  GaAs  tran¬ 
sistors  problematic. 

We  have  shown  that  the  InGaAs/GaAsP  material  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  used  to  grow  imdefected  MQW’s  on  GaAs  for 
modulators  at  1.064  /im  [6],  [7].  This  is  because  the 
addition  of  phosphorous  to  the  barrier  results  in  negative 
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Strain  in  the  barrier  balancing  the  positive  strain  in  the 
InGaAs  well,  allowing  in  principle  any  number  of  periods 
to  be  grown  without  having  any  net  strain  buildup.  Om: 
devices  are  optically  smooth  and  the  sharpness  of  X-ray- 
scattering  spectra  indicate  that  no  relaxation  of  the  lattice 
occurs.  This  material  system  can  provide  MQW’s  with 
band  gaps  anywhere  from  870  nm  to  1.064  /r,m.  We  have 
also  shown  that  modulation-saturation  is  hig^  for  modula¬ 
tors  using  the  MQW’s,  allowing  operation  as  high  as  tens 
of  kilowatts  per  square  centimeter  [8]. 

It  has  typically  been  found  by  ourselves  and  others  that 
the  absorption  coefficient  of  longer  wavelength  MQW’s  is 
reduced,  by  about  a  factor  of  two  for  excitons  at  1064  nm, 
compared  to  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW’s  with  excitons  at  850 
nm.  Since  modulators  rely  on  changes  in  absorption  co¬ 
efficient,  the  corresponding  modulation  is  also  reduced  by 
about  a  factor  of  two.  Before  this  work,  it  was  not  clear 
whether  the  reduction  in  absorption  coefficient  was  intrin¬ 
sic’  to  the  long-wavelength  material  systems  or  due  to 
broadening  of  the  excitons.  Here  we  show  that  the  latter 
is  the  case.  We  measured  absorption  coefficient  (a)  and 
linewidth  (A)  of  samples  with  excitons  from  850  to  1064 
nm,  and  foimd  the  product  of  a  (when  normalized  to  the 
total  well  thickness)  and  A  to  be  roughly  constant.  Thus, 
the  integrated  absorption  is  constant,  and  by  reducing  A 
of  long-wavelength  modulators  their  performance  should 
become  equal  with  that  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  devices.  Of 
course,  this  Work  does  not  show  whether  the  broadening  is 
an  intrinsic  effect  (e.g.,  due  to  alloy  scattering,  or  possibly, 
as  discussed  below,  ultrashort  exciton  lifetimes). 

Five  Ibng-waveiength  p-i(MQW)-n  niodulators  were 
grown  using  the  liiGaAs/GaAsP  system  on  n-type  GaAs 
substrates  using  Gas-sburce  molecular-beam  epit^.  The 
mole  fraction  of  In  was  varied  from  0.11  to  0.24  to 
produce  excitons  ranging  from  920  nm  to  1064  hm.  Corre¬ 
spondingly,  the  P  content  in  the  barrier  was  adjusted  from 
0.6  to,  0.75  to  maintain  a  strain  balanced  condition,  result¬ 
ing  in  defect  free  samples,  which  was  checked  by  X-ray 
diffraction.  The  substrates  were  not  rotated  during  growth, 
resulting  in  each  sample  covering  a  range  of  wavelengths. 
In  Fig.  1,  the  samples  from  the  same  substrate  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  an  ellipse  about  their  spectra.  Each  sample  had  50 
wells  which  were  95  A  wide  for  the  samples  wiffi  excitons 
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Fig.  1.  Absorption  spectra  of  various  p-i(MQ'W)-n  modulator  samples 
at  0  volts,  bias  (normalized  to  entire  intrinsic  width).  Spectra  grouped  by. 
ellipses  are  from  the  same  (unrotated)  wafer. 


Fig.  2.  Plot  of  absorption  coefficient  (normalized  now  to  just  the  total 
well  width,  open  squares),  linewidth  Ods)  amd  their  product  for  the 
samples  of  Fig.  1.  TTie  integrated  absorption  of  the  excitons  of  all  the 
samples  is  roughly  the  same. 


below  990  mn,  90  A  for  the  sample  with  exdtons  between 
lOlK)  and  1040  nm  and  85  A-wide  for  the  1064  mn  sample. 
The  barrier  width  was  60  A  for  all  the  samples  except  the 
1064  nm  sample,^  which  had  65  A  barriers.  Atop  each 
sample,  a  5000  A-thick  p-type  GaAs  layer  was  grown. 
200  X  200  fim  mesas  were  etched  on  each  sampld,  and 
gold  contacts  made  to  the  p  layer.  The  backside  of  each 
sample  was  polished  and  antireflection’  coatings  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  both  the  front  and  back  surfaces. 

For  comparison,  p-i(MQW)-n  samples  were  fabricated 
using  the  CraAs/AlGaAs  system.  A  sample  with  a  1 
/zm-thick  bulk  GaAs  intrinsic  layer  was  fabricated.  A 
sample  with  a  conventional  GaAs/Alo  jGaoyAs  MQW 
with  86  A  weUs  and  44  A  barriers  (60  periods)  was  made. 
Finally,  a  shallow  GaAs/^o  ozGao  gg  As  MQW  sample,  [9] 
with  100  A  wells  and  40  A  barriers  (56  periods)  was  made. 
All  these  saniples  had  their  substrates  removed  and  were 
antireflection  coated  for  transmission  measurements. 

The  absorption  spectra  (norm^ed  to  the  entire  intrin¬ 
sic  width  of  the  sample)  of  all  the  samples  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  For  the  long-wavelength  samples,  the  transmission  was 
normalized  to  unity  at  a  detuning  of  120  meV  from  the 
exciton  peak.  For  the  GaAs/AlGiaAs  samples,  slight 
residual  Fabry-Perot  fringes  made  establishing  the  ab¬ 
sorption  baseline  somewhat  noriquantitative,  and  can  be 
observed  in  Fig.  1.  As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  the  absorption 
coefficient  is  greatly  reduced  for  the  long  wavelength 
samples  compared  to  the  deep'  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  barriers  are  Wider 
for  the  long  wavelength  samples,  adding  optically  inert 
material  to  the  MQW.  In  Fig.  2,  the  absorption  coeffi¬ 
cient,  normalized  only  to  the  total  well  thickness  in  each 
sample  (a)  is  plotted  (open  squares).  This  parameter 
should  more  fairly  compare  samples  as  if  their  barriers 
widths  were  equal.  Note,  however,  that- reducing  the  barri¬ 
ers  of  the  strain  balanced'  long  wavelength  samples  would 
require  higher  strain  (more  P)  in  the  barriers  in  order  to 
maintain  the  strain-balanced  condition. 

nVicpn/p  in  Thio  0  that  /v  fnr  ftip  Innir  iiiinrplpnirfli 


samples  is  stiU  greatly  reduced  compared  to  the  deep 
GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW.  However,  we  also  plot  in  Fig.  2  the 
linewidths  (HWHM,  A)  of  the  samples’  excitons.  The 
linewidth  of  the  long  wavelength  samples  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  deep  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW.  When  the 
product  of  absorption  coefficient  and  linewidth  (aA)  is 
plotted,  we  see  that  it  remains  roughly  constant  for  all  the 
samples.  There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  product  as  wave¬ 
length  increases,  which  may  be  due  to  increased 
electron-hole  overlap  due  to  the  higher  barriers,  although 
since  the  shallow  wells  show  strong  excitons  with  nearly 
zero  confinement,  this  explanation  may  be  incorrect.  Since 
this  product  represents  the  spectrally  integrated  absorp¬ 
tion,  this  value  should  remain  unchanged  if  the  linewidth 
of  the  long  wavelength  samples  were  somehow  reduced. 
Therefore  we  indicate  here  that  if  the  linewidths  of  long- 
wavelength  MQW  excitons  can  be  reduced  to  ffiat  of 
GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW’s,  their  cprrespbnding  absorption 
coefficients  should  increase  to  become  comparable  also, 
since  the  integrated  absorption  should  be  constant. 

Note  that  the  constancy  of  the  a  A  product  does  not 
extend  to  other  material  systems.  In  [10],  a  =  0.94  1/fim 
(normalized  to  total  well  width)  and  A  (HWHM)  =  4.5 
meV,  giving  an  a  A  product  of  4.23  meV//zni,  less  than 
half  of  what  we  find  for  our  Samples.  (Thus  it  would 
appear  that  InP/InGaAs  MQWs  have  reached  the  limit 
of  their  performance.) 

The  exciton  broadening  may  be  inhomogeneous  in  na¬ 
ture,  i.e.,  caused  by  nonuniformities  in  the  sample.  The 
nonunifprmities  can  be  m  the  form  of,  for  example,  alloy 
fluctuations,  or  as  another  example,  interface  roughness. 
If  the  latter  is  the  dominant  cause,  then  reduced  linewidth 
may  be  achieved  by  unproved  crystal  growth.  However, 
the  fonner  is  usually  thermodynamic  in  nature,  and  so 
probably  cannot  be  controlled  greatly  by  growth  condi¬ 
tions.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  ever 
achieve  the  linewidth  of  GaAs/AlGaAs  MQW’s,  which 
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The  exciton  broadening  may  be  homogeneous  in  na¬ 
ture,  i.e.,  caused  by  ultrashort  exciton  lifetimes.  This  is  of 
some  concern  due  to  fact  that  we  recently  observed  large 
saturation  intensities  in  InGaAs/GaAsP  MQW  modula¬ 
tors  at  1064  nm  [8].  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  fast 
exciton  ionization  (escape  from  the  well)  is  occurring  in 
these  samples,  an  astonishing  possibility  give  the  large- 
band  offsets  in  the  system  (about  1  eV).  However,  the 
effect  of  lifetime  on  broadening  is  probably  only  small. 
For  shallow  GaAs/AJGaAs  MQWs,  escape  from  the  well 
has  been  shown  to  occur  with  a  single  phonon  collision 
[11],  which  has  a  time  constant  of  300  femtoseconds  [12]. 
Since  the  lifetime  induced  broadening  is  given  by  = 
hbar/(2T),  the  linewidth  of  shallow  quantum  wells  should 
be  at  least  1.1  meV  broader  than  that  of  deep  weUs 
GaAs/AlGaAs  wells,  which  have  much  longer  escape 
times.  We  see  in  Fig.  2  that  the  linewidth  of  shallow  wells 
is  indeed  about  2.5  meV  broader  than  deep  wells.  Since 
escape  from  the  well  probably  occurs  faster  in  shallow 
quantum  wells  than  any  other  sample,  it  is  unlikely  then 
that  more  than  1-2  meV  of  exciton  broadening  can  be 
attributed  to  lifetime  effects  for  the  long-wavelength 
samples. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  shown  that  the  product  of  ab¬ 
sorption  coefficient  (when  normalized  to  the  total  well 
thickness)  and  exciton  linewidth  is  roughly  constant  for 
MQW  modulators  with  exciton  wavelengths  from  850  to 
1064  nm  in  the  GaAs/AlGaAs  and  InGaAs/GaAsP  ma¬ 
terial  systems.  Therefore,  reducing  the  linewidth  of  the 
long-wavelength  samples  should  result  in  an  increase  of 
their  absorption  coefficient  to  that  observed  for 
GaAs/AlGaAs.  K  the  broadening  is  not  due  to  intrinsic 
effects  (e.g.,  alloy  fluctuations  or  ultrashort  exciton  life¬ 
times),  improvement  of  crystal  growth  could  result  in 


longer  wavelength-modulators  having  performance  at  least 
approaching  that  of  850  run  modulators. 
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Asynchronous  transfer  mode  distribution 

network  by  use  of  an  optoelectronic  VLSI  switching  chip 


A.  L  Lentine,  D.  J.  Reiley,  R.  A.  Novotny,  R.  L  Morrison,  J.  M.  Sasian, 

M.  G.  Beckman,  D.  B.  Buchholz,  S.  J.  Hinterlong,  T.  J.  Cloonan,  G.  W.  Richards, 
and  F.  B.  McCormick 


We  describe  a  new  optoelectronic  switching  system  demonstration  that  implements  part  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  fabric  for  a  large  asynchronoxis  transfer  mode  (ATM)  switch.  The  system  uses  a  single  optoelec¬ 
tronic  VLSI  modulator-based  switching  chip  with  more  than  4000  optical  input-outputs.  The  optical 
system  images  the  input  fibers  from  a  two-dimensional  fiber  bimdle  onto  this  chip.  A  new  optomechani¬ 
cal  design  allows  the  83ratem  to  be  mounted  in  a  standard  electronic  equipment  frame.  A  large  section 
of  the  switch  was  operated  as  a  208-Mbits/s  time-multiplexed  space  switch,  which  can  serve  as  part  of 
an  ATM  switch  by  use  of  an  appropriate  out-of-band  controller.  A  larger  section  with  896  input  li^t 
beams  and  256  output  beams  was  operated  at  160  Mbits/s  as  a  slowly  reconfigurable  space  .switch. 
©  1997  Optical  Society  of  America 


1.  Introduction 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  demand  for  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  beyond  voice  telephony  has  skyrock¬ 
eted.  For  the  growth  of  these  services  to  continue  at 
this  rate,  cost-effective  means  of  transporting  and 
switching  large  amounts  of  information  must  be 
found.  Although  fiber-optic  transmission  has  signif¬ 
icantly  reduced  the  cost  of  transmission,  switching 
high-bandwidth  signals  remains  expensive. 

Although  totally  electronic-based  switching  sys¬ 
tems  are  certainly  feasible  for  these  high-bandwidth 
systems,  fiber-optic  connections  between  frames  or 
racks  of  equipment  have  the  potential  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  these  systems.  As  an  example,  one  can  envi¬ 
sion  fiber-optic  data  hnks  connecting  the  line  units 
that  receive  and  transmit  data  from  the  outside  world 
with  an  electronic  switching  fabric.  Optical  data 
links  can  perform  the  optical-to-electrical  conver¬ 
sions.  Multiple  optical  data  hnks  can  be  electrically 
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connected  with  electronic  switching  chips  on  a 
printed  circuit  board. 

As  the  demand  for  bandwidth  increases,  several 
hundred  to  several  thousand  optical  fibers  might  be 
connected  to  the  switching  fabric.  Discrete  optical 
data  links  and  parallel  data  links  with  up  to  32  fibers 
per  data  hnk  remain  an  expensive  solution  to  trans¬ 
porting  this  information  as  a  result  of  their  per-link 
cost,  physical  size,  and  power  dissipation.  Power 
dissipation  on  the  switching  chips  is  high  because  of 
the  need  for  electronic  drivers  for  the  high-speed  elec¬ 
trical  interconnections  between  the  switching  chips 
and  the  data  links.  Integrating  the  optical-to- 
electrical  conversions  directly  onto  the  switching 
chips  permits  building  lower-cost  and  higher-density 
systems. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  an  experimental  opto¬ 
electronic  switching  network  based  on  this  lower-cost 
solution.  This  demonstration  differs  in  many  ways 
from  our  earlier  system  experiments: 

1.  The  system  uses  a  new  device  technology  con¬ 
sisting  of  GeiAs/AlGaAs  multiple-quantum-well  mod¬ 
ulators  and  detectors  flip-chip  bonded  to  silicon  VLSI 

circuitry.  T2 

2.  The  system  implements  part  of  a  new  sim¬ 
plified  distribution  network  for  the  growable  packet 
architecture.®’^  The  distribution  fabric  is  imple¬ 
mented  with  a  single  chip,  contrasting  with  previous 
systems  consisting  of  cascaded  chips.® 
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Fig.  1.  (a)  Growable  packet  architecture  for  a  256-inputr-256- 
output  awitching  network.^  (b)  Distributed  interconnected  ter¬ 
abit  controllable  ATM  switch  arrfiitecture  implementation.^ 


3.  The  mechanical  design  of  the  system  uses  a 
plate-pedestal  system*  that  provides  superior  ro¬ 
bustness  compared  with  the  slot-plate  systems.® 
This  system  is  moimted  in  a  standard  electronic 
equipment  frame. 

4.  The  system  contains  a  single  two-dimensional 
fiber  array  providing  single-mode  fibers  for  the  input 
signals  and  read  beams  and  providing  multimode  fi¬ 
bers  for  the  output  beams.  The  optical  ssretem  im¬ 
ages  the  inputs  from  the  fiber  bundle  onto  the 
switching  chip,  provides  optical  fan-out  of  the  signals 
from  the  fibers  to  the  switching  chip,  and  images  the 
outputs  from  the  chip  onto  the  fiber  bimdle. 

5.  The  aggregate  optical  input-output  (I/O) 
bandwidth  is  greater  than  in  previous  systems.  In 
two  experiments,  the  aggregate  I/O  bandwidths  (the 
sum  of  the  selected  inputs  and  outputs  multiplied  by 
the  bit  rate)  were  26.6  and  81.9  Gbits/s.  The 
throughput  (the  product  of  the  number  of  indepen¬ 
dent  input  chaimels  and  the  bit  rate)  was  2.9  Gbits/s. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  we  give  an  overview 
of  the  demonstration  system,  starting  ivith  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  switching-chip  design.  We  then  de¬ 
scribe  the  optical  system,  input  lasers,  fiber  bundle, 
and  mechanical  design.  Last  we  describe  the  exper¬ 
imental  results. 

2.  Architecture 

Asynchronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  is  a  leading  ap¬ 
proach  to  routing  high-bandwidth  signals  for  the  tele¬ 
communications  networks  of  the  future.  As 
demands  for  wide-bandwidth  services  grows,  there 
may  be  a  need  for  telecommunications  switching  net¬ 
works  with  aggregate  capacities  beyond  1  Thit/s. 
Although  there  are  many  approaches  to  a  large- 
capacity  ATM  network,  the  architecture  that  we  de¬ 
scribe  here  is  well  suited  to  this  task. 

Data  routed  through  ATM  networks  are  sent  as 
fixed-length  packets  or  ATM  cells.  Each  cell  con¬ 
tains  53  bytes,  48  for  the  data  itself  and  five  for  the 
routing  information.  ATM  switching  networks 
must  have  memory  for  storing  ATM  cells  in  the  event 
that  two  or  more  cells  are  destined  for  the  same  out¬ 
put  at  the  same  time.  The  size  of  the  memory  or 
memories  is  determined  by  the  traffic  statistics,  and 
sufficient  memory  must  be  provided  so  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  an  ATM  cell’s  being  dropped  should  be 
small,  perhaps  10“^^.  'Typically,  more  than  10,000 
cells  might  need  to  be  stored  per  output  in  an  ATM 
switching  network.  A  conceptually  simple  method 
of  building  an  ATM  switch  is  to  use  a  single  large 
memory,  which  may  contain  many  memory  chips. 
The  incoming  ATM  cells  are  sequentially  written  into 
the  memory  and  the  outgoing  cells  are  sequentially 
read  from  the  memory  in  the  appropriate  order,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  destination.  This  approach  works 
for  ATM  switches  of  modest  sizes,  but  as  the  number 
of  input  and  output  ports  increases,  the  memory- 
access  time  decreases.  For  example,  a  2.5-Gbits/s 
per  channel  ATM  switch  with  256  input  and  256 
output  ports  (640-Gbits/s  aggregate  capacity)  would 


require  subnanosecond  access  times  even  if  entire 
ATM  cells  could  be  written  into  and  out  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  in  parallel. 

The  growable  packet  architect'ure,®  shown  in  Fig. 
1(a)  for  a  256  x  256  ATM  network,  is  one  way  of 
partitioning  the  problem,  so  that  one  needs  only  mod¬ 
est  speed  memories.  The  growable  packet  architec¬ 
ture  consists  of  two  subsystems.  The  first  is  a 
distribution  network  that  provides  fan-out  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  input  signals  to  the  second  stage,  which 
consists  of  output-packet  modules.  The  distribution 
network  contains  no  memory,  so  it  consists  of  a  non- 
blocking  (or  low-blocking)  intercoimection  network. 
The  output-packet  modifies  have  buffering  or  mem¬ 
ory,  as  described  above,  so  that  ATM  cells  destined 
for  the  same  output  port  can  be  stored  temporarily, 
and  ATM  cell  loss  is  minimized.  The  sizes  of  the 
output-packet  modules  are  determined  by  the  cell- 
loss  requirements. 

The  distribution  portion  of  the  network  can  be  a 
challenge  if  the  network  becomes  large  because  of  the 
large  number  of  crosspoints,  cormections  between 
crosspoints,  and  calculations  that  need  to  be  per¬ 
formed  to  route  data  through  the  network  during  the 
ATM  cell  period.  A  novel  architecture,  the  distrib¬ 
uted  intercormected  terabit  controllable  ATM  switch 
architecture,  has  been  invented  that  greatly  simpli- 
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Distribution  Fabric 

Fig.  2.  Switching  system  environment,  consisting  of  the  distribution  fabric,  input  and  output  interface  units,  path-hunt  processor,  output 
line  units,  controller  interface  unit,  and  output-packet  modules. 


fies  the  distribution  network.'*  In  Fig.  1(b)  we  show 
one  implementation  of  a  256  x  256  AT^  switch  using 
this  architecture.  The  simplified  distribution  net¬ 
work  consists  of  four  groups  called  pipes,  and  each 
pipe  consists  of  sixteen  16  x  16  switches.  This  net¬ 
work  contains  1/16  of  the  number  of  crosspoints  in  a 
256  X  1024  crossbar,  yet  the  network  has  a  low  block¬ 
ing  probability  when  combined  with  the  output- 
packet  modules.  The  reasons  for  this  low  blocking 
probability  are  that  the  inputs  to  the  individual 
switching  chips  are  arranged  so  that  two  inputs  in¬ 
cident  on  the  same  16  X  16  switch  in  one  pipe  are  not 
incident  on  the  same  switch  in  the  other  pipes  and 
that  the  routing  algorithm  ensures  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  calls  through  the  four  pipes.'^ 

The  distribution  network  is  controlled  by  an  out- 
of-band  controller.’’  In  this  type  of  network,  the 
routing  information  from  all  the  data  inputs  are 
routed  to  a  centralized  path-hunt  processor  that  reads 
the  header  information  in  the  ATM  cells  and  calcu¬ 
lates  the  appropriate  paths  through  the  distribution 
network.  It  must  be  able  to  perform  these  calcula¬ 
tions  within  the  ATM  cell  time  (173  ns  for  2.5-Gbits/s 
data  and  2.5-pa  for  155-Mbits/s  data).  The  path- 
hxmt  processor  calculates  the  paths  through  the  net¬ 
work  using  global  information  from  all  the  inputs, 
performing  these  calculations  during  the  previous 
ATM  cell  period.  A  major  advantage  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  is  that  it  allows  the  calculations  of  the  paths 
through  the  network  to  be  calculated  in  parallel,’  so 
that  the  path-hunt  proc^sor,  even  for  a  1024-input 
2.5-Gbits/s  per  port  svritching  network,  can  be  im- 
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plemented  with  logic  operating  at  a  clock  rate  of  less 
than  50  MHz. 

The  optoelectronic  switching  demonstration  that 
we  describe  in  this  paper  implements  one  pipe  of  the 
distribution  fabric.  Below,  we  place  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  system  in  the  context  of  other  fimctions  that 
would  be  implemented  in  a  central  office  environ¬ 
ment,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  input  interface  unit 
contains  seversd  functions.  First,  if  the  incoming 
data  is  from  a  s3aichronous  optical  network  (SONET) 
link,  the  line  unit  must  provide  clock  recovery,  error 
detection,  SONET  pointer  processing,  and  frame  de¬ 
lineation.  It  would  also  extract  the  ATM  cell, 
change  the  routing  information  contained  in  the 
header  [virtual  path  identifier/virtual  circuit  identi¬ 
fier  (VPI/VCI)  addresses]  to  a  form  that  is  relevant 
for  the  path-hunt  processor,  perform  a  translation  of 
the  VPI/VCI  addresses  if  necessary,  and  provide  a 
small  amount  of  buffering  of  ATM  cells  so  that  they 
can  be  stored  temporarily  during  path-hunt  process¬ 
ing.  Our  particular  implementation  also  would  re¬ 
quire  the  input  interface  unit  to  insert  a  guard  band 
in  the  data  during  which  the  switch  reconfigures, 
encode  the  data  so  that  long  strings  of  ones  or  zeros  do 
not  occur,  add  parity-check  bits,  and  add  a  preamble 
for  synchronization  at  the  receiving  end.  The  424- 
bit  (53-byte)  ATM  cell  at  155  Mbits/s  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  576-bit  (72-byte)  word  at  208  Mbits/s. 
The  input  interface  unit  would  contain  the  lasers  that 
provide  the  inputs  to  the  optoelectronic  distribution 
network. 

The  output  interface  units  between  the  distribu- 
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tion  network  and  the  output-packet  modules  would 
detect,  decode,  and  resynchronize  the  inputs  and  re¬ 
move  the  guard  bamd.  It  would  also  perform  a  sec¬ 
ond  translation  of  the  ATM  routing  information  if 
necessary.  An  output  line  unit,  located  after  the 
output-packet  modules,  would  convert  the  ATM  cells 
back  into  the  SONET  format.  A  controller  interface 
unit  would  provide  an  interface  to  a  PC  or  worksta¬ 
tion  that  would  allow  us  to  program  which  physical 
paths  through  the  distribution  fabric  corresponded  to 
which  VPI^CI  values,  as  well  as  perform  error 
checking  and  other  diagnostic  functions. 

For  our  demonstration,  the  implementation  of  one 
pipe  of  the  distribution  network  consists  of  sixteen 
16  X  16  switches,  operating  at  the  SONET  standard 
OC-3c  rate  of  155  Mbits/s.  These  16  switches  are 
realized  on  a  single  optoelectronic  VLSI  switching 
chip  with  optical  inputs  and  outputs.  A  fiber-bimdle 
array  with  16  input  fibers  and  16  output  fibers  ac¬ 
cesses  four  inputs  and  four  outputs  from  fovu*  of  the 
16  svdtches  on  the  chip.  A  digital  word  generator, 
controlled  by  a  PC,  supplies  time-multiplexed  data 
inputs,  formatted  as  the  72-byte  cells  that  the  input 
interface  unit  would  generate  fi’om  the  incoming  SO¬ 
NET  inputs.  The  word  generator  also  supplies  the 
out-of-band  control  signals  in  place  of  the  path-hunt 
processor  and  reconfigures  the  switch  between  cells. 
The  experimental  system  demonstrates  that  ATM 
cells  could  be  sent  through  the  distribution  network 
with  the  appropriate  input  and  output  interface 
units.  Alternatively,  the  switch  can  be  configured  as 
a  space  switch,  with  input  data  originating  from  any 
source,  including  digitized  video,  as  we  discuss  in 
Section  7. 

3.  Switching  Chip 

All  16  switches  for  one  pipe  of  the  distribution  fabric 
are  implemented  on  one  optoelectronic  VLSI  chip,  as 
shown  in  block-diagram  form  in  Fig.  3.®  The  16  X  16 
networks  are  implemented  with  a  passive  optical  fan¬ 
out  and  electronic  fan-in  by  use  of  16  X  1  multiplexers 
or  switching  nodes  [Figs.  3(a)  and  3(b)].  The  control 
signeds  for  the  switching  chip  are  brought  onto  the 
chip  by  use  of  electrical  connections  [Fig.  3(c)].  The 
switching  chip  contains  16  X  16  X  16  =  4096  optical 
inputs  and  16  X  16  =  256  optical  outputs.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  3(b),  an  idle  channel  can  be  routed  to  any  of  the 
outputs;  this  idle  channel  is  connected  to  the  chip 
electrically.  When  no  inputs  of  a  particular  node  are 
selected,  the  idle  channel  can  provide  a  time-varying 
signal  that  prevents  the  ac-coupled  receivers  on  the 
output  interface  units  (see  Fig.  2)  from  chattering. 

The  control  of  the  individual  16  X  1  nodes  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  17  primary  memories  and  17  shadow  mem¬ 
ories,  one  of  each  for  each  of  the  16  data  inputs  and 
one  for  the  idle  channel.  Data  are  loaded  into  the 
shadow  memories  one  column  at  a  time  (64  columns), 
and  the  data  are  transferred  from  the  shadow  to  the 
primary  memories  during  the  guard  band  placed  in 
the  data  by  the  input  interface  unit.  There  are  23 
(26-Mbits/s)  electrical  inputs  to  the  chip:  20  for  the 
decoded  electrical  control  information,  and  one  each 
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Fig.  3.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  optoelectronc  VLSI  switching 
chip,  (a)  Implementation  of  the  networit  with  16  x  1  multiplexers 
or  switching  nodes  showing  the  physical  locations  of  the  modula¬ 
tors  and  detectors  within  a  switching  node,  (b)  Simplified  sche¬ 
matic  diagram  for  a  single  16  X  1  switching  node,  (c)  Circuitry  for 
loading  control  information  into  the  shadow  and  primary  memo¬ 
ries. 


for  the  shift-register  clock  and  shift-register  input 
used  to  provide  enabling  inputs  for  the  shadow  and 
primary  memories,  and  one  for  the  idle  channel. 

The  chip  was  designed  and  fabricated  in  a  standard 
1.0- p.m  complementary  metal-oxide  semiconductor 
(CMOS)  process.  The  4352  optical  detector- 
modulators  were  flip-chip  bonded  to  the  silicon 
CMOS  circuit,  and  the  substrate  removed  to  allow 
access  to  the  850-mn  optical  ports.  Details  of  the 
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tion  network  and  the  output-packet  modules  would 
detect,  decode,  and  resynchronize  the  inputs  and  re¬ 
move  the  guard  band.  It  would  also  perform  a  sec¬ 
ond  translation  of  the  ATM  routing  information  if 
necessaiy.  An  output  line  unit,  located  after  the 
output-packet  modides,  would  convert  the  ATM  cells 
back  into  the  SONET  format.  A  controller  interface 
unit  would  provide  an  interface  to  a  PC  or  worksta¬ 
tion  that  would  allow  us  to  program  which  physical 
paths  through  the  distribution  fabric  corresponded  to 
which  VPI/VCI  values,  as  well  as  perform  error 
checking  and  other  diagnostic  functions. 

For  our  demonstration,  the  implementation  of  one 
pipe  of  the  distribution  network  consists  of  sixteen 
16  X  16  switches,  operating  at  the  SONET  standard 
OC-3c  rate  of  155  Mbits/s.  These  16  switches  are 
realized  on  a  single  optoelectronic  VLSI  switching 
chip  with  optical  inputs  and  outputs.  A  fiber-bundle 
array  with  16  input  fibers  and  16  output  fibers  ac¬ 
cesses  four  inputs  and  four  outputs  from  four  of  the 
16  svntches  on  the  chip.  A  digital  word  generator, 
controlled  by  a  PC,  supplies  time-multiplexed  data 
inputs,  formatted  as  the  72-b3rte  cells  that  the  input 
interface  unit  would  generate  from  the  incoming  SO¬ 
NET  inputs.  The  word  generator  also  supplies  the 
out-of-band  control  signals  in  place  of  the  path-hunt 
processor  and  reconfigures  the  switch  between  cells. 
The  experimental  system  demonstrates  that  ATM 
cells  could  be  sent  through  the  distribution  network 
with  the  appropriate  input  and  output  interface 
units.  Alternatively,  the  switch  can  be  configured  as 
a  space  switch,  with  input  data  originating  from  any 
source,  including  digitized  video,  as  we  discuss  in 
Section  7. 

3.  Switching  Chip 

All  16  switches  for  one  pipe  of  the  distribution  fabric 
are  implemented  on  one  optoelectronic  VLSI  chip,  as 
shown  in  block-diagram  form  in  Fig.  3.®  The  16  X  16 
networks  are  implemented  with  a  passive  optical  fan¬ 
out  and  electronic  fan-in  by  use  of  16  X  1  multiplexers 
or  switching  nodes  [Figs.  3(a)  and  3(b)].  The  control 
signals  for  the  switching  chip  are  brought  onto  the 
chip  by  use  of  electrical  connections  [Fig.  3(c)].  The 
switching  chip  contains  16  X  16  X  16  =  4096  optical 
inputs  and  16  X  16  =  256  optical  outputs.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  3(b),  an  idle  channel  can  be  routed  to  any  of  the 
outputs;  this  idle  channel  is  connected  to  the  chip 
electrically.  When  no  inputs  of  a  particular  node  are 
selected,  the  idle  channel  can  provide  a  time-vaiying 
signal  that  prevents  the  ac-coupled  receivers  on  the 
output  interface  units  (see  Fig.  2)  from  chattering. 

Tire  control  of  the  individual  16  X  1  nodes  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  17  primary  memories  and  17  shadow  mem¬ 
ories,  one  of  each  for  each  of  the  16  data  inputs  and 
one  for  the  idle  channel.  Data  are  loaded  into  the 
shadow  memories  one  column  at  a  time  (64  columns), 
and  the  data  are  transferred  from  the  shadow  to  the 
primary  memories  during  the  guard  band  placed  in 
the  data  by  the  input  interface  unit.  There  are  23 
(26-Mbits/s)  electrical  inputs  to  the  chip:  20  for  the 
decoded  electrical  control  information,  and  one  each 
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Fig.  3.  Schematic  diagram  of  the  optoelectronc  VLSI  switching 
chip,  (a)  Implementation  of  the  network  with  16  X  1  multiplexers 
or  switching  nodes  showing  the  physical  locations  of  the  modula¬ 
tors  and  detectors  within  a  switching  node,  (b)  Simplified  sche¬ 
matic  diagram  for  a  single  16  x  1  switching  node,  (c)  Circuitry  for 
loading  control  information  into  the  shadow  and  primary  memo¬ 
ries. 


for  the  shift-register  clock  and  shift-register  input 
used  to  provide  enabling  inputs  for  the  shadow  and 
primary  memories,  and  one  for  the  idle  channel. 

The  chip  was  designed  and  fabricated  in  a  standard 
1.0-p.m  complementary  metal-oxide  semiconductor 
(CMOS)  process.  The  4352  optical  detector- 
modulators  were  flip-chip  bonded  to  the  silicon 
CMOS  circuit,  and  the  substrate  removed  to  allow 
access  to  the  850-nm  optical  ports.  Details  of  the 
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Fig.  5.  Fiberbundleshowinginput,  output,  and  read  fibers.  The 
fiber  bundle  accesses  part  of  four  16  X  16  switches  in  a  column,  as 
illustrated  by  the  four  squares  in  the  figure.  The  input  fibers 
(black)  address  four  of  the  16  detectors  on  each  of  the  nodes  within 
each  of  the  four  switches.  (A  1  X  16  phase  grating  fans  the  inputs 
across  the  switch  in  the  horizontal  direction.)  Read  fibers  (gray) 
provide  the  read  beams  that  are  fanned  out  to  the  16  modulators 
of  a  each  switch.  The  output  fibers  (white)  sample  four  of  the  16 
outputs  (reflected  read  beams)  from  the  modulators  for  each 
switch. 


5.  Input  Lasers 

Because  all  the  input  lasers  and  read  lasers  pass 
through  the  same  binary  phase  grating,  all  lasers 
must  have  their  wavelengths  approximately  equal 


and  stabilized.  We  chose  distributed  Bragg  reflector 
lasers  at  852  ±  1  nm  for  these  lasers.*^  Thermoelec¬ 
tric  coolers  stabilize  the  wavelengths  for  the  six  la¬ 
sers  that  were  used  to  demonstrate  a  2  x  2  section  of 
the  chip  (including  spares)  at  a  trade  show  at  which 
the  ambient  temperature  was  not  well  controlled. 
The  other  12  lasers  do  not  use  thermoelectric  coolers. 
The  lasers  are  pigtailed  to  850-nm  single-mode  fibers, 
which  are  connected  to  the  fibers  of  the  bundle  by  use 
of  standard  fiber  (ST-type)  connectors.  The  input 
lasers  are  electrically  driven  by  a  commercial  laser- 
driver  chip  that  accepts  emitter-coupled-logic  level 
inputs  and  provides  adjustments  for  laser  bias  and 
peak-current  drive  levels. 

The  lasers  show  excellent  wavelength  stability. 
The  lasing  wavelengths  are  between  850.8  and  853 
nm.  The  shift  in  wavelength  when  modulated  at 
200  Mbits/s  is  less  than  the  0.2-nm  resolution  of  the 
spectrometer.  Wavelength  shifts  could  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  when  backreflections  were  intentionally  intro¬ 
duced.  Additional  measured  characteristics  of  the 
lasers  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  issues  is  the  temporal 
waveform  imder  large-signal  modulation.  Adequate 
noise  margins  and  pulse-width  distortion  of  the 
single-ended  receivers  on  the  switching  chip  drove 
the  requirement  for  a  high  contrast  ratio  from  the 
lasers.  A  contrast  ratio  of  13  dB  (a  factor  of  20) 
allows  the  factor  of  more  than  4  in  the  ideal  case  for 
both  the  ratio  of  the  detected  photocurrent  of  a  high 
signal  to  the  receiver  threshold  and  the  ratio  of  the 
receiver  threshold  to  the  detected  photocurrent  of  a 
low  signal.  These  ratios  are  reduced  by  variations  in 
optical  input  power  over  time,  errors  in  positioning 
and  spot  size  that  cause  the  coupling  into  the  detector 
to  vary  both  spatially  across  the  array  and  over  time, 
and  any  changes  in  threshold  of  the  receivers  them¬ 
selves,  again  both  spatially  and  in  time. 

Because  of  the  high  contrast  ratio  required,  the 
lasers  need  to  be  biased  below  threshold.  Biasing 
below  threshold  can  lead  to  an  excessive  tum-on  de¬ 
lay,  which  also  leads  to  pulse-width  distortion  in  the 


Table  1.  Measured  Characteristics  of  the  Lasers  Used  in  the  System  Demonstration 


Parameter 

Symbol 

Measured  Value 

Threshold  current 

/th 

28  mA 

Operating  current  for  a  given  output  power  P„ 

lop 

Po  =  40  mW 

85  mA 

Po  =  100  mW 

220  mA 

Differential  slope  efficiency 

TW 

Po  =  5  mW 

0.74  mW/mA 

Po  =  100  mW 

0.4  mW/mA 

Wavelength  (Po  =  40  mW) 

K 

852.8  nm 

Thermal  resistance  (jimction  to  ambient) 

Divergence 

14°C/W 

Parallel  to  laser  junction 

e» 

IS'FWHM 

Perpendicular  to  laser  junction 

Oppd 

32'’FWHM 

Diode  series  resistance 

R. 

5n 

Reverse  saturation  current 

1. 

4.5  X  10- ‘"A 

Ideality  factor 

n 

1.7 
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Fig.  6.  Photograph  of  the  system  showing  the  mechanical  construction. 


system.  To  keep  the  tum-on  delay  below  200  ps,  we 
found  that  the  lasers  needed  to  be  biased  above  88% 
of  the  threshold  current.  Long-term  power  stability 
is  an  issue  when  biasing  this  close  to  the  threshold 
current.  We  found  quahtatively  that  the  stability  is 
sufficient  for  operation  of  the  switch  at  200  Mbits/s. 

6.  Physical  Design 

The  mechanical  design  consists  of  two  parallel  plates 
with  pedestals  holding  the  components  between 
plates.®  The  system  is  light  weight  and  mechani¬ 
cally  symmetric  and  provides  a  locking  mechanism 
for  components.  It  is  constructed  from  6061  alumi¬ 
num,  which  has  a  low  density-to-stiffness  (p/£)  ratio, 
is  readily  available,  has  good  thermal  conductivity, 
and  provides  good  dimensional  stabiUty.  The  large 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  plate-pedestal  system  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  rigidity  but  allows  convenient  access 
to  the  optical  path  for  insertion  of  a  view  port  and 
optical  attenuators  during  alignment.  The  position 
of  the  elements  is  held  by  a  locking  mechanism  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  circular  ring  that  is  clamped  against  the 
circular  components,  such  as  the  lenses,  fiber  bundle, 
chip  mount,  and  Risley  prisms.  The  chip  is  mounted 
in  a  fixed  position  and  was  not  rotated  during  align¬ 
ment.  The  fiber  bundle  and  16  X  1  grating  were 
rotated  to  match  the  rotation  of  the  chip.  We 
achieved  chip  flatness  with  respect  to  the  optical  axis 
by  mounting  the  chip  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver  paint. 
Visual  inspection  showed  no  change  in  focus  across 
the  chip,  which  confirms  that  the  chip  is  mounted 
reasonably  flat. 

The  mechamical  system  is  mounted  in  a  plastic 
housing  by  use  of  three  kinematic  contact  points. 
This  housing  is  mounted  in  a  standard  electronic 
equipment  frame  by  use  of  1.91-cm  rubber  spheres  as 
the  only  vibration  isolation.  The  physical  size  of  the 
optomechanical  system  is  14.5  in.  X  3  in.  X  3  in. 
(36.83  cm  X  7.62  cm  X  7.62  cm).  A  photograph  of 
the  optomechanical  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
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7.  Experimental  Results 

In  this  section  we  describe  four  experiments  that 
demonstrated  the  operation  of  the  switching  demon¬ 
strator.  First,  we  operated  a  section  of  the  switch  as 
a  space  switch  at  200  Mbits/s.  Second,  we  operated 
that  section  of  the  switch  as  a  time-multiplexed 
switch  with  ATM-like  cells.  Then  we  operated  the 
entire  array  at  160  Mbits/s  by  using  a  larger  fan-out 
grating.  Last,  we  demonstrated  digital  video 
switching  through  a  2  x  2  section  of  the  switch. 

The  liter  bundle  provides  16  data  inputs  and  four 
read  inputs,  interrogating  four  of  the  16  switches 
within  the  chip.  Because  two  of  the  input  paths 
were  inaccessible  as  a  result  of  a  permanently  latched 
control  bit,  14  lasers  were  connected  to  the  input 
fibers.  One  of  the  fibers  in  the  bundle  is  broken; 
luckily  this  fiber  corresponds  to  one  of  the  inaccessi¬ 
ble  chaimels.  These  14  data  input  lasers  were  mod¬ 
ulated  with  fixed  patterns  from  the  digital  word 
generator.  Four  lasers  were  connected  to  the  four 
read  fibers,  and  these  lasers  were  not  modulated. 
Since  there  are  16  output  fibers  and  each  output  fiber 
can  select  data  from  one  of  four  input  fibers,  there  are 
64  paths  through  the  network,  of  which  56  are  acces¬ 
sible. 

We  operated  the  switch  as  a  slowly  reconfiginrable 
space  switch,  with  a  data  rate  of  200  Mbits/s  and  an 
electrical-control  information  rate  of  25  Mbits/s  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  control  was  being  loaded.  Laser 
powers  for  the  individual  data  input  channels  were 
adjusted  while  the  data  rate  was  increased  to  300 
Mbits/s.  At  this  data  rate,  all  paths  were  opera¬ 
tional  immediately  following  adjustment,  although 
the  pulse-width  distortion  was  poor.  The  paths  did 
not  remain  operational  overnight  because  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  laser  power  over  time.  We  believe  these 
variations  were  caused  by  the  poor  electrical  connec¬ 
tors  that  provided  a  precision  voltage  reference  used 
in  the  laser-driver  circuit,  although  temperature- 
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Fig.  7.  Outputs  from  each  of  the  16  output  fibers,  each  with  four 
inputs  select  at  200  Mbits/s  when  configured  as  a  space  switch. 
E!ach  of  the  16  squares  shows  the  detected  outputs  from  one  of  the 
output  fibers  for  the  fotir  possible  inputs  that  were  supplied. 
Input  lasers  were  not  supplied  to  fibers  14  and  15  because  a  per¬ 
manently  latched  control  bit  prevented  their  selection. 


induced  threshold  changes  could  also  have  caused 
variations  in  power.  At  200  Mbits/ s,  the  switch  was 
not  as  critically  dependent  on  the  laser  power,  and  no 
measurable  change  in  pulse  width  was  observed  for 
several  days. 

The  data  from  the  output  fibers  are  shown  in  Fig.  7 
for  the  64  paths  through  the  network  for  inputs  of  a 
fixed  pattern.  The  bit  error  rate  was  measured  with 
a  2^  pseudorandom  sequence  supplied  to  one  of  the 
input  lasers,  whereas  the  other  lasers  had  a  fixed 
pattern.  Bit  error  rates  below  10"^^  were  observed. 

Variations  in  the  optical  detected  power,  both  in 
time  and  spatially  across  the  array,  limit  the  bit  rate 
of  the  chip  in  the  system  to  a  rate  significantly  less 
than  the  rate  at  which  one  can  operate  a  node  within 
the  array.  These  variations  in  optical  power  may 
cause  pulse-width  distortion,  which,  if  severe  enough, 
causes  bit  errors.  We  have  meeisured®  and  mod¬ 
eled^*  the  pulse-width  distortion  as  a  fimction  of  both 
optical  power  and  power-supply  voltage  for  receivers 
near  the  four  comers  of  the  array.  A  rough  estimate 
is  that  a  50%  (3-dB)  increase  or  decrease  in  optical 
power  causes  a  0.75-ns  increase  or  a  1.5-ns  decrease 
in  the  pulse  width  at  200  Mbits/s.»  Also,  the  vari¬ 
ation  across  the  array  is  nominally  less  than  400  ps. 
If  we  neglect  this  variation,  we  can  get  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  optical  detected-power  variations  across 
the  64  accessed  inputs  by  comparing  the  pulse  widths 
shown  in  Fig.  7  with  the  measured  power  dependence 
of  the  pulse  widths  of  the  individual  receivers  on  the 
chip  [Fig.  7  at  5.6  V  (Ref.  8)].  From  the  measured 
pulse  widths  of  4.9  ±1.1  ns,  the  calculated  detected 
average  powers  across  the  array  range  from  35-158 
(jlW.  The  variations  in  these  powers  include  not  only 
the  difference  in  laser  power,  but  also  differences  in 
the  percent  of  light  coupled  into  the  detector  win¬ 


dows.  Other  factors  that  affect  this  measurement 
include  pulse-width  distortion  and  skew  of  the  lasers 
themselves  (with  respect  to  one  another),  variations 
in  threshold  across  the  array,  variations  in  cable  de¬ 
lay  among  cables  of  a  given  length,  and  variations  in 
fiber  len^.  Unfortunately,  we  could  not  compare 
the  calculated  detected  powers  with  directly  mea¬ 
sured  optical  powers  because  of  the  problems  with 
the  electrical  connections  to  the  lasers. 

In  the  second  experiment,  the  digital  word  gener¬ 
ator  supplied  576-bit  (72-byte)  cells  at  208  Mbits/s, 
which  is  representative  of  cells  that  could  have  been 
supplied  by  the  input  interface  unit.  This  pseudo¬ 
cell  consisted  of  an  8-bit  preamble  (00000101),  an 
8-bit  cell  number  from  0  to  16  differentially  encoded 
(for  example,  01011001  for  cell  number  2),  69  bytes  of 
data  consisting  of  a  repetitive  cell  representing  the 
input  channel  number  (also  differentially  encoded), 
and  an  8-bit  postamble  (0101000).  The  differen¬ 
tially  encoded  data  was  used  because  it  is  easier  to 
identify  visually  compared  with  nondifferential  data 
with  data  encoding  to  reduce  long  strings  of  I’s  and 
O’s.  The  69  bytes  is  more  than  enough  for  the  ATM 
cell  (53  bytes),  encoding  (<7  bytes),  and  additional 
overhead  fimctions.  The  data  repeated  every  16 
cells. 

Figure  8(a)  shows  one  of  the  detected  outputs  from 
one  fiber  at  the  end  of  cell  15  and  the  beginning  of  cell 
0.  The  transition  between  the  two  cells  is  quite  ev¬ 
ident,  looking  much  like  an  extra  hit.  This  transi¬ 
tion  did  not  occur  unless  the  individual  multiplexer 
reconfigured  between  cells.  This  rules  out  current 
spikes  on  the  power  and  groimd  leads  during  the 
transfer  of  data  between  Ae  primary  and  shadow 
memories  as  the  cause  of  the  transition.  The  likely 
source  of  this  visible  transition  is  overshoot  from  the 
receiver  output  when  it  is  switched  from  being  dis¬ 
abled  to  being  enabled. 

Figure  8(b)  shows  the  outputs  from  all  16  fibers  for 
the  first  four  cells.  Since  the  fiber  bundle  could  sup¬ 
ply  only  four  of  the  inputs,  we  chose  to  cycle  the  data 
through  these  four  rather  than  through  all  16. 
Thus,  other  than  the  cell  number,  the  data  is  repet¬ 
itive  every  four  cells.  Careful  inspection  showed 
that  the  bit  patterns  have  no  errors  from  their  ex¬ 
pected  values  (recall  that  the  inputs  to  fibers  15  and 
16  were  unavailable). 

No  special  synchronization  was  performed  on  the 
input  fibers  other  than  the  fixed  delay  added  by  the 
signal  generator  to  accoimt  for  different-length  elec¬ 
trical  cables  connected  between  the  word  generator 
and  the  input  lasers.  The  resolution  of  the  delay 
setting  from  the  word  generator  was  200  ps.  The 
control  signals  were  delayed  relative  to  the  data  in¬ 
puts  to  set  the  reconfiguration  of  the  switch  in  the 
center  of  the  guard-band  interval,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  8.  The  delay  variation  across  the  array  was 
~±1.5  ns,  and  all  channels  reconfigured  well  within 
the  40-ns  guard  band. 

The  output  interface  unit  would  remove  the  guard 
band  from  the  data,  so  that  the  pulse  during  the 
transition  would  not  generate  any  errors.  Since 
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Fig.  8.  Outputs  firom  (a)  one  channel  and  (b)  16  channels  for  the 
switch  operating  as  a  time-multiplexed  space  switch  at  208 
Mbits/s.  The  outputs  are  shown  during  reconfiguration  irom  one 
cell  to  the  next.  The  data  in  (b)  show  the  first  four  time  slots  of  16. 


these  units  were  not  built,  it  was  difficult  to  measui  e 
the  bit  error  rate  during  pseudo-ATM  operation.  To 
remove  the  transition  pulse,  we  summed  the  detected 
output  from  one  chaimel  using  a  resistive  splitter- 
combiner  with  a  corresponding  negative  pulse  from 
the  word  generator  synchronized  to  the  transition 
pulse.  Another  channel  of  the  word  generator  was 
programmed  with  the  expected  pattern  and  con¬ 
nected  to  the  bit-error-rate  detector,  which  compeires 
the  reference  pattern  to  the  detected  output  (with  the 
removed  pulse).  Bit  error  rates  below  10”^^  were 
measured  for  this  channel  in  overnight  testing. 

To  operate  and  diagnose  a  larger  section  of  the 
array,  we  replaced  the  1  X  16  phase  grating  with  a 
1  X  68  grating.  A  1  X  68  grating  was  used  rather 
than  a  1  X  64  grating  because  the  array  was  designed 
in  four  sections,  with  an  80-iim  space  between  sec¬ 
tions.  This  grating  fanned  out  each  of  the  14  inputs 
across  the  entire  chip  in  the  horizontal  direction. 
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Thus,  there  were  64  X  14  =  896  receivers  with  inci¬ 
dent  light,  of  which  256  were  selected,  and  all  256 
optical  modulators  had  incident  read  beams  that  pro¬ 
vided  an  output  from  every  node.  To  access  these 
256  outputs,  we  used  a  video  sampling  oscilloscope.*® 
A  pellicle  in  the  output  pupil  sampled  the  light  from 
all  256  modulators  and  a  40-mm  focal  length  triplet 
imaged  the  array  onto  a  high-resolution  camera. 
This  lens  provided  an  ideal  magnification  of  the  mod¬ 
ulator  array,  nearly  fully  filling  the  CCD  array.  The 
video  sampling  oscilloscope  uses  a  pulsed-modulator 
read  beam,  synchronized  with  the  modulator  drive 
function  (in  this  case  the  word  generator  that  drives 
the  data  input  lasers),  but  with  a  slightly  different 
frequency  (~1  Hz)  to  strobe  or  sample  the  repetitive 
optical  output.  The  word  generator  that  supplied 
the  data  inputs  was  phase  locked  to  one  sign^  gen¬ 
erator  set  to  160.0000001  MHz,  and  the  four  read 
lasers  were  connected  to  pulse  generators,  which 
were  triggered  by  a  second  signal  generator  set  to 
20.000000  MHz.  The  factor  of  ~8  allows  one  to  sam¬ 
ple  an  8-bit  word  with  a  video  rate  of  1  Hz.  The 
pulse  width  of  the  read  laser  was  —1.5  ns,  which  did 
cause  some  rounding  of  the  waveforms,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
array  was  operating. 

Figures  9(a)  and  9(b)  show  the  array  operating  im- 
der  two  different  control  and  bias  levels.  Receivers 
in  alternating  columns  were  designed  with  different 
feedback  resistors  and  thus  different  thresholds  or 
sensitivities.  We  could  not  get  both  sets  of  receivers 
to  operate  concurrently  under  any  bias  condition  at 
160  Mbits/ s.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  operate 
both  receiver  designs  concurrently  with  greater  opti¬ 
cal  powers,  at  a  lower  bit  rate,  or  both,  because  both 
conditions  effectively  increase  the  dynamic  range  of 
the  receivers.  In  Fig  9(a),  the  outputs  in  the  odd- 
column  selected  receivers  with  incident  light  and 
valid  data  and  the  even-column  selected  receivers 
with  no  incident  light.  The  opposite  is  true  in  Fig. 
9(b),  in  which  the  CMOS  supply  voltage  (Vdd)  was 
adjusted  (from  5.22  to  4.75  V)  to  allow  operation  with 
the  less  sensitive  receivers.  Nearly  all  chaimels 
have  recognizable  bit  patterns. 

The  measured  spread  in  wavelengths  of  the  input 
lasers  was  from  850.8  to  853.0  nm.  The  design 
wavelength  of  the  1  X  68  grating  was  851.7  nm. 
The  diflferences  in  wavelength  cause  the  spacing  of 
the  spots  to  change,  which,  in  turn,  causes  the  spots 
near  the  edge  of  the  array  to  be  misaligned  with 
respect  to  the  optical  windows.  The  best  perfor¬ 
mance  was  obtained  with  wavelengths  longer  than 
the  design  wavelength.  This  discrepancy  could  be 
due  to  the  accuracy  of  the  wavemeter  used  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  wavelength  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective  lens  is  known.  Four 
inputs  that  were  fully  operational  across  the  array 
had  wavelengths  of  852.3-852.8  nm.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  wavelength  of  the  lower-wavelength  inputs 
(850.9  nm)  from  the  optimum  (852.5  nm)  causes  a 
spot  shift  of  —5  jtm  near  the  edge  of  the  array. 
This  is  enough  to  reduce  the  power  coupled  into  the 
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(b) 

Fig.  9.  Outputs  taken  by  use  of  the  optical  sampling  spatial  oscilloscope  from  (a)  the  even  and  (b)  the  odd  columns  from  all  the  nodes  in 
the  system  at  160  Mbits/s.  Because  the  even  and  odd  columns  had  different  receivers,  different  voltages  were  applied  for  the  two  figures. 


detector  by  almost  50%  near  the  edge  of  the  array. 
Also,  distortion  of  the  lenses  themselves,  errors  in 
the  positions  of  the  fibers,  and  aberrations  such  as 
field  curvature  potentially  cause  even  less  light  to 
be  coupled  into  these  detectors  near  the  edge  of  the 
array.  Thus,  only  some  of  the  inputs  were  opera¬ 


tional  across  the  full  field  of  view.  However,  all  14 
inputs  were  operational  across  the  16  nodes  that 
the  experiment  was  originally  designed  for,  when 
the  misalignment  for  the  same  wavelength  varia¬ 
tion  was  a  maximum  of  ~1.25  p,m. 

Before  and  after  these  experiments  were  per- 
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formed,  the  system  operated  for  an  extended  time  as 
a  2  X  2  video  switch.  In  this  mode  of  operation, 
video  cameras  are  connected  to  codecs  that  encode 
the  video  into  ATM  cells  inside  a  SONET  OC-3c 
frame  at  155  Mbits/s.  The  OC-3c  optical  output 
from  the  codecs  is  fed  to  a  conversion  board  that 
converts  the  1300-nm  multimode  signals  from  the 
codec  to  850-nm  single-mode  signals  required  by  the 
switch.  After  passing  through  the  switch,  the  de¬ 
tected  outputs  are  converted  back  to  1300-nm  multi- 
mode  signals  and  sent  to  the  codecs  for  conversion 
back  to  video,  at  which  the  outputs  are  displayed  on 
television  monitors. 

This  system  was  displayed  at  the  National  Com¬ 
munications  Forum  Tech  Previews  for  several  days 
and  has  operated  in  the  laboratory  for  several  months 
after  that.  During  transportation,  the  system  was 
subjected  to  rather  harsh  vibrations,  including  being 
shipped  intact  in  a  truck  and  being  dragged  on  rollers 
across  a  parking  lot.  After  transportation  back  from 
the  show,  the  system  operated  with  no  optical  adjust¬ 
ments,  qualitatively  demonstrating  the  ruggec^ess 
of  the  optomechanical  framework.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  an  optical  system  to  be  subjected  to  such  vibra¬ 
tions  and  still  operate;  indeed,  robust  optomechanical 
systems  are  routine  for  space  and  avionics  applica¬ 
tions.  However,  it  is  perhaps  an  important  point 
that  systems  such  as  these  can  be  built  with  robust 
mechanics,  because  those  in  the  microelectronics 
world  are  skeptical. 

8.  Conclusion 

We  have  described  a  new  optoelectronic  switching 
system  demonstration  that  implements  part  of  the 
distribution  fabric  for  a  large  ATM  switch.  The  sys¬ 
tem  uses  a  new  novel  architecture,  new  device  tech¬ 
nology,  new  optical  system,  and  new  mechanical 
system.  The  system  is  a  major  step  forward  com¬ 
pared  with  our  previous  systems,  primarily  in  that 
the  device  technology  is  made  by  use  of  high-yield, 
low-cost,  manufacturable  VLSI  processes,  the  optical 
system  is  drastically  simpler,  and  the  optomechanical 
system  is  more  robust.  The  technology  is  advanced 
enough  that  terabit  optoelectronic  switching  systems 
can  be  contemplated  within  the  next  few  years. 

This  work  was  partially  funded  by  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  imder  Rome 
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cated  efforts  to  build  a  new  device  technology  enabled 
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Abstract — We  demonstrate  integration  of  GaAs-AlGaAs  multi¬ 
ple  quantum  well  modulators  to  silicon  CMOS  circuitry  via  flip- 
chip  solder-bonding  followed  by  substrate  removal.  We  obtain 
95%  device  yield  for  32  x  32  arrays  of  devices  with  15  micron 
solder  pads.  We  show  operation  of  a  simple  circuit  composed  of 
a  modulator  and  a  CMOS  transistor. 


I.  Introduction 

OR  many  years  now  a  much  desired  goal  of  those  working 
on  optical  interconnects  and  optical  computing  has  been 
the  integration  of  high  density  silicon  electronics  with  high 
performance  GaAs-based  optoelectronics.  In  particular,  the 
possibility  of  direct  optical  communication  to  logic  chips 
has  stimulated  much  work  on  photonic  switching  [1].  The 
most  desirable  product  is  one  where  the  silicon  circuitry  is 
state-of-the-art,  and  unaffected  by  the  integration  with  the 
optoelectronics.  For  this  reason  flip-chip  solder  bonding  to 
finished  silicon  chips  has  been  pursued  [2].  Furthermore, 
modulators,  which  can  be  fabricated  in  densities  of  thousand 
per  chip  [3],  are  the  preferred  optoelectronic  component  in 
many  systems  such  as  in  [1].  Finally,  GaAs-AlGaAs  multiple 
quantum  well  modulators  operating  at  850  nm  offer  the  high¬ 
est  performance  compared  to  longer  wavelength  modulators 
[4],  [5]. 

In  [6],  we  demonstrated  that  the  GaAs  substrate  could 
be  removed  after  flip-chip  bonding,  allowing  operation  at 
850  nm.  This  procedure  of  bonding,  followed  by  substrate 
removal,  has  been  explored  in  detail  by  us,  and  here  we 
present  its  application  to  silicon  CMOS,  thus  fulfilling  the 
above-stated  goal.  We  demonstrate  here  a  99.9%  bond  yield 
with  a  steadily  improving  95%  device  yield.  Furthermore,  all 
aspects  of  this  procedure  appear  to  fit  within  a  manufacturable 
scheme,  with  no  thin-film  handling  required  as  in  epitaxial 
lift-off  [7].  We  have  even  demonstrated  that  completed  chips 
can  be  sawed  without  damage,  allowing  batch  fabrication  of 
many  chips  at  once.  In  [6],  the  devices  operated  at  high  optical 
intensity  (80  kW/cm^),  a  huge  thermal  flux  and  electrical 
current  density,  showing  excellent  heat-sinking  and  ohmic 
contact.  The  device  was  thermally  cycled  from  30  "C  to 
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Fig.  1.  Three-step  hybridization  process:  1)  Fabrication,  aligning,  and  bond¬ 
ing  of  modulator  chip  on  silicon  chip.  2)  Flowing  etch-protectant  between 
chips,  which  is  allowed  to  harden.  3)  Removal  of  GaAs  substrate  using 
jet  etcher,  and  deposition  of  AR  coating.  The  epoxy  can  be  removed  after 
substrate  removal,  as  desired. 

100  °C  over  a  hundred  times,  and  it  showed  no  degradation, 
showing  the  practicality  of  the  technique. 

The  fabrication  procedure  is  outlined  in  Fig.  1.  Modulators 
are  produced  in  the  GaAs  chip  whose  n  and  p  contacts  are 
coplanar.  In  [6]  this  was  accomplished  by  depositing  thick 
gold  over  the  bottom  contact.  Here  we  employ  implantation 
[8].  Lead-tin  is  deposited  on  these  for  a  solder  using  pho¬ 
tolithography.  The  silicon  chips  are  obtained  from  the  MOSIS 
foundry  facility.  The  chip  have  1.2  micron  linerules.  Mating 
aluminum  pads  from  the  modulators  are  designed  on  those 
chips,  and  a  Ti-Pt-Au  layer  is  deposited  on  them  (in  our  lab) 
to  provide  a  solder-wettable  surface.  A  precision  bonder  made 
by  Research  Devices  in  Piscataway,  NJ  was  employed  to  bond 
the  chips  together.  Two-micron  accuracy  is  routine. 

A  key  feature  of  the  technique  for  flip-chip  bonding  then 
substrate  removal  is  the  etching  of  outer  mesas  around  the 
devices  into  the  substrate.  Then,  when  the  substrate  is  removed 
by  applying  a  chemical  stream  to  it  (that  stops  on  the  AlGaAs 
stop-etch  layer),  isolated  devices  will  be  left.  This  is  desirable 
since,  if  the  stop  etch  layer  was  left  extending  over  the 
whole  chip,  slight  warpages  would  cause  it  to  break,  possibly 
damaging  the  modulators.  This  procedure  requires  placing 
something  between  the  mesas  so  that  the  substrate  etchant  does 
not  attack  the  front  faces  of  the  chips.  The  substrate  etchant, 
100:1  H202:NH40H,  does  not  attack  Si  or  A1  appreciably. 
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Fig.  2.  Kioto  of  integrated  GaAs  modulators  on  silicon  CMOS.  Results  on 
the  transistor  modulator  circuit  (near  bottom  of  photo)  are  presented  here. 
Results  on  the  complex  circuits  will  be  reported  later. 

However,  it  would  attack  the  GaAs  regions  of  the  modulators. 
To  protect  the  front  faces  of  the  chips,  a  silica-filled  epoxy  was 
flowed  between  the  chips  and  allowed  to  harden,  as  shown  in 
the  middle  pictorial  of  Fig.  1.  This  was  done  by  depositing  a 
bead  of  the  epoxy  on  the  side  of  the  GaAs  substrate  using  a 
optical  fiber  manipulated  by  a  precision  stage.  The  epoxy  then 
wicked  neatly  between  the  chips.  The  chip  is  heated  to  100  °C 
to  reduce  the  viscosity  of  the  epoxy  so  that  it  flows  between  the 
chips  more  easily.  It  is  possible  to  meter  the  amount  of  epoxy 
so  that  it  just  fills  the  volume  between  chips.  The  epoxy  is 
then  cured  by  baking  the  chip  at  100  °C  for  one  hour.  Epoxies 
have  been  used  previously  in  this  manner  in  flip-chip  bonded 
assemblies  to  provide  hermetic  sealing  and  increase  robustness 
[9].  For  those  applications  the  epoxy  is  termed  an  encapsulant, 
or  underfill.  Here  we  call  it  an  interchip  flowable  hardener,  to 
express  the  added  function  of  providing  a  surface  between  the 
chips  that  is  impenetrable  by  the  substrate  etch.  The  epoxy  can 
be  removed  after  substrate  removal  by  applying  a  dry  plasma 
etch  using  5:1  02:CF4  flow  rates. 

In  these  devices,  a  Ti-Au  pad,  place  next  to  the  n  ohmic 
contact,  is  used  as  an  integral  reflector.  We  have  previously 
demonstrated  that  modulators  such  as  these  using  pure  Au 
pads  have  performance  equal  to  the  best  monolithic  GaAs 
modulators  [10].  Here  the  Ti  was  added  to  provide  better 
sticking  of  the  Au  and  so  improve  yield.  Unfortunately  our 
Ti— Au  only  has  about  40%  reflectivity,  so  the  modulators  here 
have  marginal  performance.  We  are  developing  schemes  to  use 
pure  Au  reflectors  with  good  adhesion. 

We  have  fabricated  CMOS  chips  with  switching  node 
electronics  (Fig.  2).  Results  on  the  switching  nodes  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  later  paper.  Here  we  discuss  device  performance, 
consisting  of  three  tests:  n-ohmic  bond  test  arrays,  LED  device 


Fig.  3.  GaAs  modulator  test  array  on  silicon. 


Fig.  4.  Best  section  of  LED  (forward-biased  modulator)  array  with  98/99 
woiicing  devices, 


test  arrays  (forward-biased  modulators),  and  simple  circuits 
(near  bottom.  Fig.  2;  inset.  Fig.  6).  Our  n-ohmic  bond  testers 
consisted  of  daisy-chains  of  devices  with  only  n-contacts.  For 
these  we  obtained  99.94%  bond  yield  for  15  x  15  micron  solder 
pads  (Table  I).  However,  our  LED  test  arrays  had  only  95% 
device  yield  (Fig.  4).  We  have  attributed  this  to  an  observable 
intermetallic  reaction  that  occurs  between  the  solder  and  the 
p-type  metal  during  solder  reflow  (melting),  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  This  reaction  is  visible  in  about  half  the  devices 
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Fig.  5.  Two  bonded  devices  viewed  through  substrate  with  infrared  micro¬ 
scope.  The  “tab”-shaped  metal  is  the  p-ohmic  contact.  The  device  on  the  left 
shows  no  degradation.  The  device  on  the  right  shows  a  reaction  with  the 
solder.  There  is  a  strong  correlation  with  this  observation  and  a  failed  device. 
We  are  examining  methods  of  bonding  without  reflow  to  avoid  this  effect. 


Fig.  6.  Reflectivity  of  modulator  in  inset  circuit  versus  gate-source  voltage, 
showing  electrical  integration.  Modulation  is  degraded  compared  to  earlier 
devices  using  Au  as  a  reflector  (here  Ti-Au  is  used). 

with  an  infrared  microscope.  We  have  measured  that  if  an 
LED  is  dark,  there  is  a  96%  probability  that  it  also  exhibits 
the  intermetallic  reaction.  The  reaction  could  be  avoided  by 
not  performing  reflow.  However,  it  is  during  reflow,  which  is 
performed  in  a  solder  flux,  when  the  solder  oxide  is  removed. 
We  have  attempted  bonding  without  reflow,  by  subjecting  the 
chips  to  a  plasma  before  bonding  to  remove  the  oxide.  We  have 
obtained  sections  of  arrays  as  large  as  12  x  42  with  uniform 
illumination  of  all  devices,  but  the  results  are  still  incomplete. 

Finally,  we  show  here  a  simple  CMOS-modulator  circuit 
(inset.  Fig.  6).  This  circuit  is  shown  on  the  bottom  of  the 
photo  in  Fig.  2.  By  charging  the  gate  of  the  transistor,  the 
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TABLE  I 

Yield  of  Arrays  of  GaAs  Devices  with  Two 
71-Ohmic  Coctacts  Solder-Bonded  to  Silicon 


pad  size 
(microns) 

array’Size 

bond  yield 

- - - 1 

10x10 

32x80 

99.88  % 

15x15 

28x60 

99.94  % 

20x20 

24x50 

100  % 

transistor  turns  on  and  the  modulator  is  biased.  In  Fig.  6  we 
show  the  tum-on  characteristic.  The  design  gate  threshold  of 
this  transistor  is  about  one  volt.  The  tum-on  of  the  modulator 
at  200  mV  is  consistent  with  this  since  the  modulator  had  only 
nanowatts  of  optical  power  on  it,  so  required  only  subthreshold 
operation  of  the  transistor. 

II.  Conclusion 

We  have  demonstrated  a  practical  method  of  integrating 
GaAs  modulators  onto  silicon  circuits  via  flip-chip  bonding, 
followed  by  substrate  removal.  We  obtain  95%  device  yield, 
and  indicate  that  this  can  improve  to  99.9%.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  simple  transistor-modulator  circuit  to  prove  viability. 
More  complex  circuits  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date. 
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To  put  this  condition  into  perspective,  integration  of  the  tight 
hand  side  of  eqn.  4  along  the  waveguide  leads  to  the  curves  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  These  curves  give  the  minimum  permissible  distance  8c 
along  the  waveguide  as  a  function  of  the  core  increase  Sn  for  dif¬ 
ferent  values  of  the  waveguide  parameters.  For  all  curves  we  have 
X  =  1.3,  p  =  3.68|im  and  n,,  =  1.447.  The  nominal  core  index 
(before  UV-exposure)  is  chosen  such  that  the  waveguide  K-values 
are  1.5,  1.75  and  2.0  as  indicated.  In  practice,  the  distance 
required  for  a  given  index  increase  should  be  much  larger  than 
that  predicted  by  each  curve.  For  example,  if  an  increase  in  index 
of  5«  =  0.002  is  planned,  then  the  length  over  which  this  increase 
occurs  should  be  significantly  larger  than  100pm  for  a  waveguide 
with  V  =  2,0. 

Conclusions:  We  have  proposed  a  new  technique  for  reducing  the 
minimum  bend  radius  in  singlemode  planar  waveguide  circuits, 
which  relies  only  on  the  photosensitivity  of  the  core  material. 
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Indexing  terms:  Optical  interconnections.  Optoelectronic  devices. 
VLSI 


The  authors  describe  an  optoelectronic  switching  chip  with  1 024 
differential  optical  inputs  and  1024  differential  optical  outputs 
with  individual  channels  tested  above  600  Mbit/s.  The  technology 
for  the  chip  consists  of  850nm  GaAs/AlGaAs  multiquantum  well 
(MQW)  detectors  and  modulators,  flip-chip  bonded  onto  silicon 
CMOS  with  substrate  removal  to  allow  access  to  the  optical 
devices. 

Recently,  a  VLSI  optoelectronic  chip  [1]  and  system  [2]  have  been 
demonstrated,  implementing  part  of  a  simplified  distribution  fab¬ 
ric  for  a  growable  packet  ATM  switch  [3],  TTiat  chip,  designed  in  1 
pm  CMOS,  contained  256  16x1  nodes  (or  16  16x16  switches  with 
optical  fan-out)  operating  at  a  maximum  speed  of  450  Mbit/s.  The 
system  operated  at  208  Mbit/s  as  a  time  multiplexed  switch,  capa- 
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ble  of  routing  ATM  cells  at  OC-3c  rates  (155Mbit/s)  with  an 
appropriate  out-of-band  controller.  The  chip  described  here, 
designed  in  0.8pm  CMOS,  contains  64  16x16  switches  (Fig.  1). 
The  16x16  switches  are  implemented  by  fanning  out  the  electrical 
outputs  from  16  differential  receivers  to  16  16x1  multiplexers,  each 
with  a  differential  optical  output.  Control  of  the  chip  is  electronic. 
The  combination  of  increased  density  (k  =  0.4pm  against  X  = 
0.5pm  for  k-based  design  rules),  the  use  of  a  third  level  metal  with 
circuitry  underneath  the  flip-chip  bonding  pads  [4],  and  electrical 
fan-out  allows  four  times  the  functional  circuitry  in  the  same  area. 
The  new  circuit  contains  over  450  K  FETs  compared  to  160  K  for 
the  old  circuit.  The  chip  uses  the  same  MQW  diode  arrangement 
as  our  previous  chip  and  was  mounted  in  the  same  package.  The 
MQW  diodes  are  bonded  with  15pm  square  bumps,  have  -1 1pm 
active  areas  within  the  optical  windows,  are  on  80  pm  centres  and 
are  arranged  in  an  array  of  64x68  diodes. 


Fig.  I  Optoelectronic  switching  chip  designed  in  O.Sptn  CMOS 


a  Block  diagram  of  chip;  each  square  represents  a  16x16  switch 
b  Each  switch  implemented  using  16  16x1  multiple.xers  with  electrical 
fan-out  of  receiver  outputs  (arrows) 
c  Optical  differential  receivers  (light  shading)  and  transmitters  (dark 
shading)  that  are  overlaid  on  top  of  switches;  receivers  are  mapped 
by  number  to  horizontal  fan-out  lines  (arrows)  and  transmitters  are 
mapped  from  multiplexers  (column  numbers) 


The  receiver  (Fig.  2)  uses  a  modified  design  of  that  described  in 
[5],  The  sensitivity  is  not  quite  as  good  as  that  in  [5],  panially 
b^ause  an  imbalance  was  intentionally  introduced  at  the  stage 
following  the  receiver  and  before  a  large  electrical  fan-out  driver 
to  reduce  the  static  dissipation.  Also,  the  receiver  outputs  from  the 
neighbouring  16x16  switches  were  inadvertently  pair-wise  con¬ 
nected  and  testing  was  carried  out  by  driving  both  receivers  in  tan¬ 
dem  using  a  1x2  binary  phase  grating.  Unequal  optical  powers  on 
the  inadvertantly  connected  receivers  may  have  caused  signal  dis¬ 
tortion  in  the  common  line.  Our  previous  chip  with  single  ended 
receivers  showed  good  uniformity  (<  ±400  ps  gate  delay  variations) 
across  the  chip  [1],  We  expect  the  variations  in  these  circuits  to  be 
either  comparable  or  less. 


bit  rate,Mbit/sdiv  (xIO^l 
Fig.  2  Sensitivity  against  titrate  for  switching  nodes 

The  large  number  of  active  receivers  leads  to  a  static  power  dis¬ 
sipation  of  almost  5W.  The  exciton  shift  due  to  thermal  heating  of 
the  circuit  was  found  to  be  -lOnm  at  both  at  the  centre  and  the 
edges  of  the  array.  Using  a  shift  of  0.28nm/°C,  the  thermal  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  package  was  found  to  be  7°C/W.  The  uniformity  of 
the  position  of  the  exciton  peak  in  reflectivity  while  dissipating 
5W  indicates  the  temperature  uniformity  across  the  array  is  within 
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a  few  degrees.  The  chip  mount  was  specifically  designed  for  tem¬ 
perature  uniformity  [6]. 

There  are  16  384  (64x16x16)  paths  through  the  switching  chip. 
16  paths  were  measured  at  a  data  rate  of  625Mbit/s  (Fig.  3),  sam¬ 
pling  the  upper  left  16x16  switch,  e.xercising  each  receiver  and  each 
modulator  driver  from  that  switch.  Owing  to  the  architecture  of 
the  chip,  we  would  not  expect  large  delay  variations  between 
inputs,  this  was  indeed  the  case  on  our  earlier  chip  that  was  more 
thoroughly  characterised  [1].  Individual  channels  had  bit  error 
rates  below  10-"  at  6(X)Mbit/s  and  below  lO-’  at  625Mbit/s.  While 
all  paths  were  not  measured,  all  but  seven  MQW  diodes  lumi¬ 
nesced  under  forward  bias.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  additional  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  silicon  circuit,  nearly  all  paths  should  be  operational. 


run 

run 

run 

fin 

run 

run 

run 

run 

ruTi 

run 

run 

run 

run 

run 

run 
_ 1 

run 

time,  1.6ns/bit  isazJl 

Fig,  3  16  outputs  front  upper  left  /dx/d  switch 

Output  /  selects  input  i  at  625 Mbit/s  with  bit  pattern  of  010001 II. 
Zero  line  is  accurate,  i.e.  the  contrast  ratio  is  approximately  2:1 

We  have  described  initial  characteristics  of  an  optoelectronic 
switching  chip  with  a  potentially  >  1  Tbit/s  I/O  bandwidth.  The 
chip  has  one  simple  design  error  that  may  be  limiting  its  perform¬ 
ance  and  is  easily  corrected.  While  crosstalk,  thermal  spatial  varia¬ 
tions  under  dynamic  operation,  and  delay  variations  need  to  be 
rigorously  characterised  before  this  I/O  bandwidth  can  be  used  in 
a  system,  this  chip  further  illustrates  the  potential  of  hybrid  optoe¬ 
lectronic  VLSI  smart  pixel  technologies, 
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Generalised  mathematical  model  for 
raindrop  size  distribution  (RSD)  for 
application  in  radiowave  propagation  and 
meteorological  studies 

K..1.  Timothy  and  S.K.  Sarkar 


Indexing  lerniv  Rain.  Radion  ave  propagation 

A  generalised  mathematical  model  for  the  raindrop  size 
distribution  (RSD)  is  presented.  The  model  RSD  is  compared 
with  the  observed  RSD  over  some  tropical  stations.  The  rain 
attenuation,  computed  from  the  model  is  also  discussed. 

Inlrotluciion:  Raindrop  size  distribution  (RSD)  over  different  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  in  various  types  of  rainfall  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  in  radiowave  propagation  studies.  Doppler  radar  data 
interpretation  and  the  computation  of  certain  parameters  in  cloud 
physics.  Estimation  of  the  effects  of  rain  on  radiowave  propaga¬ 
tion  involves  three  steps,  namely  (i)  computation  of  scattering 
amplitudes,  (ii)  evaluation  of  farfield  intensities  and  (iii)  assess¬ 
ment  of  overall  signal  degradation.  Unfortunately,  meteorological 
uncertainties  limit  theoretical  studies.  The  limitation  in  computa¬ 
tion  of  scattering  amplitudes  arises  from  the  uncertainity  in  the 
shape  of  the  raindrop.  Similarly,  the  RSD  and  spatial  distribution 
of  rainfall  over  the  path  length  are  the  two  uncertainties  involved 
in  the  second  and  third  steps,  respectively.  However,  considerable 
improvements  have  already  been  been  in  determining  the  shape  of 
the  raindrops,  as  well  as  the  spatial  distribution  of  rainfall  over 
the  path  length  [1.  2],  But  the  information  available  on  RSD  is 
still  far  from  completion.  A  marked  difference  in  RSD  between 
tropical  and  temperate  climates  has  been  reported  many  times. 
The  Marshall  and  Palmer  RSD  model  is  being  widely  used  in  radi¬ 
owave  propagation  studies,  while  meteorologists  prefer  log-normal 
and  gamma  RSD  models. 

This  Letter  aims  at  proposing  a  generalised  mathematical  RSD 
model  which  can  represent  the  RSD  for  all  types  of  rainfall  over 
tropical  climates. 

Mathematical  model:  The  well-known  integral  equation  that 
relates  RSD  or  number  density  N(D).  terminal  velocity  V{D).  and 
the  drop  diameter  (D)  with  the  rainfall  rate  (R)  is  given  by 

=  Gtr  X  10-'  j  D^x  :V(D)  x  V(D)dD  (1) 

where  R  is  mm/h.  N(,D)  is  in  m-'mm  ',  F(D)  is  in  m/s  and  D  is  in 
mm.  Since  this  integral  equation  is  well  accepted  and  is  being  used 
for  various  calculations  in  related  fields,  any  RSD  model  (if  it  has 
to  be  accepted)  should  not  violate  its  consistency. 

The  observation  on  V(D)  which  are  generally  considered  most 
accurate,  are  those  by  Gunn  and  Kinger  [3],  The  best  fit  curve  for 
their  data  can  be  represented  by  the  following  equation.  Here,  the 
maximum  diameter  of  a  raindrop  is  considered  to  be  equal  to 
6mm 
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Abstract — We  present  the  first  high-speed  optoelectronic  very 
large  scale  integrated  circuit  (VLSI)  switching  chip  using  TTl-V 
optical  modulators  and  detectors  flip-chip  bonded  to  silicon 
CMOS.  The  circuit,  which  consists  of  an  array  of  16  x  1  switching 
nodes,  has  4096  optical  detectors  and  2S6  optical  modulators  and 
over  140K  transistors.  All  hut  two  of  the  4352  multiple-quantum- 
well  diodes  generate  photocurrent  in  response  to  light  Switching 
nodes  have  been  tested  at  data  rates  above  400  Mb/s  per  channel, 
the  delay  variation  across  the  chip  is  less  than  ±400  ps,  and 
crosstalk  from  neighboring  nodes  is  more  than  45  dB  below  the 
desired  signal.  This  circuit  demonstrates  the  ability  of  this  hybrid 
device  technology  to  provide  large  numbers  of  high-speed  optical 
I/O  with  complex  electrical  circuitry. 


I.  Introduction 

The  use  of  optical  interconnections  between  electronic 
devices  is  expected  to  alleviate  the  communication  bot¬ 
tleneck  that  exists  in  today’s  large  electronic  switching  and 
computing  systems.  A  particularly  attractive  approach  is  to 
integrate  the  optical  detectors  and  modulators  or  sources 
directly  onto  electronic  circuitry.  Up  to  now,  circuits  such  as 
these  have  tended  to  be  limited  in  speed,  such  as  the  case  with 
ferroelectric  liquid-crystal  devices  [1],  [2],  or  complexity,  such 
as  the  monolithic  field-effect  transistor  self-electrooptic  effect 
devices  (FET-SEED’s)  [3].  The  hybrid  integration  of  multiple- 
quantum-well  (MQW)  modulators  with  silicon  CMOS  offers 
the  potential  for  both  high  speed  and  high  complexity.  Circuits 
made  using  hybrid  bump-bonding  techniques  [4]-[10]  have 
achieved  numbers  as  high  as  16-K  optical  I/O  in  a  spatial 
light  modulator  [7]  and  data  rates  above  1  Gb/s  in  receiver 
transmitter  pairs  [8]. 
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8  detectors 


1  Modulator 


8  detectors 


16x1  node  (multiplexer) 


Fig.  1.  Block  diagram  of  an  optoelectronic  chip.  Conuol  information,  clock, 
and  shift  inputs  are  electrical. 


We  present  the  first  high-speed  optoelectronic  VLSI  switch¬ 
ing  chip  using  this  technology.  The  circuit  implements  sixteen 
16  X  16  fully  interconnected  switches,  where  each  of  these 
switches  contains  sixteen  16  x  1  multiplexers  or  switching 
nodes  with  external  optical  fan-out  and  electrical  fan-in  as 
shown  in  the  block  diagram  in  Fig.  1.  The  chip  implements 
part  of  an  optoelectronic  distribution  network  for  an  ATM 
switching  demonstration  [11].  The  circuit  has  4096  optical 
detectors  and  256  optical  modulators.  The  control  information 
is  brought  into  the  chip  via  electrical  coimections.  It  is  decoded 
and  routed  to  the  individual  nodes  in  a  column-by-column 
basis  using  the  parallel  outputs  from  a  shift  register. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  schematic  of  a  16  x  1  switching  node  consist¬ 
ing  of  16  receiver/selectors,  an  OR  tree,  control  memories,  and 
an  output  section.  Throughout  the  rest  of  this  paper,  will  use 
the  term  “switching  node”  rather  than  the  term  “multiplexer” 
because  a  node  contains  elements,  such  receivers,  control 
memories,  and  modulator  drivers,  not  normally  associated  with 
a  multiplexer.  The  receiver/selectors  serve  two  functions.  First, 
they  convert  the  16  optical  inputs  into  electrical  signals.  Sec¬ 
ond,  based  on  information  stored  locally  in  control  memories, 
they  “select”  which  of  the  16  inputs  is  to  be  routed  to  the 
output.  That  is,  only  one  of  the  receiver/selectors  will  be 
enabled  at  a  time.  The  outputs  from  the  receiver/selectors  are 
then  routed  to  a  16-input  OR  gate  tree,  implemented  with  four 
stages  of  two-input  NAND/NOR  logic  and  then  routed  to  the 
modulator  driver  section.  Using  a  fan-in  of  two  in  these  gates 
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I  Receiver/Selector  ij)*  Equivalent  to  a 

8X  16  input  OR  Gate  I 
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Fig.  2.  Schematic  diagrams  of  a  16  x  1  node:  (a)  overall  schematic, 
(b)  receiver/selector  schemadc,  and  (c)  modulator  driver/idle  channel  mux 
schematic. 

minimizes  capacitive  loading  because  the  gates  are  spread 
out  in  space  across  the  node.  The  longest  electrical  trace  is 
approximately  320  /rm,  with  an  estimated  capacitance  of  25 
fF.  In  the  output  section,  the  data  passes  through  a  2  x  1 
multiplexer  and  then  to  a  final  modulator-driver  inverter.  If 
none  of  the  receivers  are  selected,  the  2  x  1  multiplexer  inserts 
an  idle  signal,  which  is  routed  onto  the  chip  electrically. 

Each  individual  optical  input  of  the  node  has  a  shadow 
and  a  primary  memory  associated  with  it  that  determine  if 
that  particular  optical  input  is  the  one  of  sixteen  that  is  to 
be  routed  to  the  node  output  as  shown  in  Fig.  2(b).  There 
is  also  a  shadow  and  primary  memory  associated  with  the 


clock  input  65th  bit  for  transfer  from  shadow  to 


Fig.  3.  Block  diagram  of  the  electronic  control  circuitry  of  the  chip.  All 
control  inputs  are  electronic.  The  control  information  is  sequentially  loaded 
into  the  shadow  memories,  one  column  at  a  time,  using  the  outputs  from  each 
bit  of  the  shift  register  to  enable  writing  of  the  memories.  A  signal  to  transfer 
the  data  from  the  shadow  to  primary  memories  is  derived  from  the  65th  bit 
of  the  shift  register. 

output  section  that  determines  whether  the  idle  chaimel  is 
selected  as  shown  in  Fig.  2(c).  The  shadow  memories  are 
loaded  while  data  is  passing  through  the  nodes  and  then  the 
control  information  is  transferred  from  the  shadow  to  the 
primary  memories  during  a  guard  band  in  the  data. 

The  control  information  is  read  into  the  shadow  memories 
in  a  column-by-column  basis  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  Four 
5:17  decoders  on  the  left  side  of  the  array  provide  the  control 
information  which  is  routed  horizontally  to  the  nodes  in  each 
of  the  four  rows.  The  five  input  bits  per  row  provide  control 
information  for  the  16-receiver/selectors  plus  one  bit  for  the 
idle  channel.  A  shift  register  provides  an  input  to  each  column 
of  nodes  that  enables  writing  of  the  shadow  memories  with  the 
control  information  bits,  one  colunm  of  nodes  at  a  time.  The 
65th  bit  of  the  shift  register  provides  a  signal  that  transfers 
data  from  the  shadow  to  the  primary  memories.  Thus,  the 
signal  input  to  the  shift  register  is  a  logic  one  followed 
by  a  string  of  logic  zeros.  The  input  data  and  control  load 
signals  are  synchronized  in  time  by  a  common  control  load 
clock  and  master-slave  flip-flops  in  the  control  information 
inputs.  Clock  frequencies  above  100  Mb/s  have  been  used  to 
load  the  control  information  into  the  switching  nodes.  Ihis 
corresponds  to  a  reconfiguration  time  of  ~655  ns  to  load 
control  information  into  the  shadow  memories  in  each  of  the 
64  columns  of  nodes  in  the  array  and  transfer  this  control 
information  from  the  shadow  to  primary  memories.  The  time 
required  for  the  receivers  to  become  active  after  this  transfer 
step  was  measured  to  be  less  than  5  ns. 

Each  electrical  control  bit  is  connected  to  one  of  two  inputs 
to  an  electrical  differential  amplifier.  A  reference  voltage  is 
connected  to  the  other  side  of  the  amplifier.  The  amplifiers 
unique  design  [12]  enabled  the  threshold  to  be  set  anywhere 
from  0.5  to  4.5  V  (with  a  5-V  supply),  whereas  standard 
differential  amplifiers  often  must  have  a  reference  near  the 
center  of  the  voltage  range.  For  compatibility  with  standard 
electronic  circuitry,  the  reference  voltage  can  be  nominally  set 
to  3.7  V,  the  threshold  of  positive  emitter  coupled  logic  (P- 
ECL).  However,  almost  all  of  the  testing  was  done  with  the 
reference  voltage  at  0.5  V,  with  the  input  voltage  swing  from 
0  to  1  V. 
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Each  of  the  4096  optical  receivers  is  a  dc  coupled  tran¬ 
simpedance  design  with  a  novel  nonlinear  feedback  element 
to  improve  the  dynamic  range  [9].  This  feedback  element 
consists  of  a  parallel  combination  of  a  p-type  FET  with  its 
source  grounded  that  acts  as  a  resistor  for  small  photocurrents 
and  an  n-type  FET  with  its  source  connected  to  its  drain  that 
acts  as  a  voltage  clamp  that  limits  the  voltage  swing  for  larger 
photocurrents.  Because  only  one  of  16  inputs  is  routed  to  the 
node  output,  the  receiver  resembles  a  two-input  NAND  gate. 
One  input  to  the  NAND  gate  is  the  detected  photocurrent  and 
the  other  input  is  the  signal  from  the  control  memory  that 
determines,  based  upon  the  control  information,  whether  that 
input  is  the  selected  one.  Performing  the  selection  process  in 
this  way  has  the  important  advantage  of  reducing  the  static 
dissipation  in  the  unselected  receivers.  Because  each  active 
receiver  dissipates  ~2.5  mW,  this  reduces  the  static  dissipation 
of  the  chip  from  ~  10  W  if  all  receivers  were  continuously 
biased  to  less  than  1  W  when  only  256  are  selected.  The 
dissipation  was  determined  from  SPICE  simulations. 

The  fabrication  is  similar  to  previous  circuits  that  we’ve 
made  using  this  technology  [6],  but  this  circuit  was  a  challenge 
in  that  the  number  of  optical  modulators/detectors  was  much 
larger  than  the  earlier  arrays  (4392  versus  256  [10]).  TTie 
silicon  CMOS  circuit  was  made  using  standard  foundry  silicon 
with  two  layers  of  interconnect  metallization  and  was  designed 
with  minimum  linewidths  and  gate  lengths  of  1  /rm.  Barrier 
metals  and  solder  are  deposited  on  large  sections  of  the  silicon 
VLSI  wafers  at  once,  and,  while  it  should  be  possible  to 
deposit  these  metals  on  entire  wafers,  this  was  not  done 
because  of  the  risk  of  destroying  an  entire  wafer  of  circuits 
with  an  error  on  this  step.  The  optical  modulators  and  detectors 
have  95  periods  of  GaAs-Alo.aGao.rAs  quantum  wells  with 
Ao  =  844  nm  designed  for  operation  at  8  V  at  850  nm.  There 
is  no  epitaxially  grown  bragg  reflector,  because  the  top  layer  of 
metallization  on  the  GaAs  devices  acts,  after  flip-chip  bonding, 
as  the  optical  mirror  for  these  reflection  mode  devices.  An 
additional  stop  etch  layer  protects  the  bottom  side  of  the  diodes 
from  the  substrate  etchant.  The  modulator/detector  arrays  are 
made  using  similar  process  steps  to  our  earlier  monolithic 
arrays  [3]  except  for  a  deep  etch  between  individual  p-i-n  diode 
mesas  that  mechanically  isolates  the  diodes  after  substrate 
removal.  The  silicon  and  GaAs  chips  are  bonded  using  a 
precision  bonder,  and  epoxy  is  introduced  into  the  ~3-/im  gap 
between  the  two  chips.  The  epoxy  protects  the  surface  of  the 
GaAs-AlGaAs  modulator  array  from  the  substrate  etchant  and 
provides  additional  physical  support  of  the  modulator  array. 
After  flip-chip  bonding,  the  GaAs  substrate  is  removed  with 
a  selective  etch  to  provide  optical  access  to  and  mechanical 
isolation  of  the  individual  diodes.  Mechanically  isolating  the 
diodes  greatly  reduces  the  strain  between  the  isolated  GaAs 
diodes  and  the  silicon  chip  compared  to  devices  that  have  a 
transparent  substrate  that  remains  intact.  Lastly,  the  device  is 
packaged  and  antireflection-coated.  Unlike  earlier  arrays  [10], 
this  array  has  no  missing  modulators  near  the  edges  of  the 
array.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  the  use  of  an  InGaP  stop 
etch  layer  [13],  which  has  a  greater  resistance  to  the  substrate 
etchant,  than  the  AlGaAs  in  the  previous  design.  A  diagram 
of  a  cutaway  view  of  the  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  4(a)  and  a 
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Fig.  4.  (a)  Pictorial  cutaway  view  of  flip-chip  bonded  MQW  modulators 
and  detectors  on  silicon  VLSI  and  (b)  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  array. 
Rectangles  are  the  optical  modulators  and  detectors  which  are  ~23-/tm  x 
53-fim  and  are  located  on  80-rim  centers. 


photograph  of  a  section  of  the  array  after  substrate  removal 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4(b). 

The  metallic  pads  for  bump  bonding  are  15-^snix  15-/xm 
with  a  15-jum  space  between  the  n-type  and  p-type  connections 
of  a  diode.  The  individual  diodes  are  on  80-/[im  centers.  The 
active  area  of  the  optical  window  is  1  l-/im  x  1  l-/im,  which  is 
reduced  from  the  pad  and  diode  size  by  an  isolation  implant. 
No  circuitry  was  placed  underneath  the  bump-bond  pads  in 
this  design,  even  though  we  have  now  made  circuits  with 
FET’s  underneath  the  pads  [9].  In  the  vertical  direction,  the 
inputs  to  a  particular  node  are  arranged  in  a  column  of  17 
diodes  consisting  of  eight  detectors,  the  output  modulator,  and 
eight  detectors  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Since  there  are  four  nodes 
in  the  vertical  direction,  there  are  68  MQW  diodes  down  a 
colunm.  In  the  horizontal  direction,  there  are  64  nodes,  but 
they  are  arranged  in  four  groups  of  16  with  a  gap  of  80  ^m 
between  groups.  The  gap  provides  space  for  Vdd  and  ground 
power  supply  connections,  so  that  the  array  can  be  powered  in 
sections  and  voltage  variations  on  the  power  supply  leads  are 
minimized.  The  optical  field  of  view  is  67  x  80-/xm  or  5.36 
nun  in  the  horizontal  direction  and  68  x  80-/Ltm  or  5.44  mm 
in  the  vertical  direction.  The  shift  register,  decoder,  transfer 
lead  drivers,  test  circuits,  and  electronic  I/O  circuitry  surround 
the  smart  pixel  elements  of  the  array.  The  total  chip  size  is 
7-mm  X  7-nun. 
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Fig.  5.  Reflectivity  versus  voltage  for  the  MQW  diodes  on  the  four  comers 
of  the  array,  measured  at  ~851.5  nm  and  ~20  mW. 

The  chip  is  packaged  on  a  custom  aluminum  mount  with  a 
four-layer  flexible  microstrip  circuit  providing  the  control  sig¬ 
nal  and  bias  connections.  Bypass  capacitors  are  connected  be¬ 
tween  the  Vad*  ^^-ecl(3V),  V^oduiator»  nnd  V^etector  power 
supplies  and  ground,  and  50-ohm  resistors  are  connected 
between  the  input  control  signals  and  ground.  To  interface  with 
standard  test  equipment,  we  chose  to  connect  the  resistors  to 
ground  rather  than  to  Fp-ecl- 

All  but  two  of  the  optical  modulators  and  detectors  gener¬ 
ated  photocurrent  in  response  to  incident  light.  The  voltage 
dependence  of  the  reflectivity  and  responsivity  of  the  modu¬ 
lators  and  detectors  can  be  measured  by  sweeping  the  voltage 
between  the  detector  power  supply  and  ground.  Although  there 
is  no  direct  connection  of  the  photodiodes  to  ground,  the 
receiver  circuitry  completes  the  connection.  First,  a  forward 
biased  diode  in  series  with  the  photodiodes,  from  the  parasitic 
diodes  between  the  p-diffusion  and  n-well  of  the  p-type 
feedback  FET,  that  provides  a  current  path  to  Vjd-  A  nonlinear 
“resistor,”  from  the  static  current  versus  voltage  characteristics 
of  the  receivers  and  electrical  differential  amplifiers,  completes 
the  connection  between  Vdd  and  ground.  The  reflectivities  in 
Fig.  5  are  flat  for  voltages  below  2.5  V,  because  the  0.7-V  drop 
across  the  forward-biased  diode  and  1.8-V  drop  from  Vdd  to 
ground  reduce  the  voltage  that  appears  across  the  photodiode 
from  that  supplied  to  the  circuit.  Nonetheless,  the  data  can  be 
used  to  compare  the  uniformity  of  the  detectors  and  to  measure 
high  and  low  state  reflectivities. 

The  reflectivities  for  the  detectors  on  the  four  comers  of  the 
array  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  thickness  of  the  antireflection 
coating  was  not  optimum,  limiting  the  contrast  ratio  to  less 
than  2:1.  The  high  and  low  state  reflectivities  at  6  and  11 
V  were  0.44  ±  0.03  and  0.25  ±  0.03.  The  uniformity  in 
reflectivities  is  much  better  than  in  our  previous  devices  [10] 
because  of  better  uniformity  of  the  thickness  of  the  stop  etch 
layer.  If  the  A/R  coating  is  not  perfect,  Fabry-Perot  resonances 
will  be  present,  and  variations  in  cavity  length  will  vary  the 
resonant  frequency,  which  in  turn  varies  the  reflectivity  at  a 
fixed  wavelength. 

In  Fig.  6,  we  show  the  normalized  output  from  one  16  x  1 
node  from  each  of  the  sixteen  16  x  16  sections  in  the  array, 
with  two  of  the  16  inputs  active  at  a  data  rate  of  200  Mb/s. 
Input  0  had  a  pattern  of  “11  100010”  and  input  4  (0100) 
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Fig.  6.  Normalized  output  bit  patterns  at  200  Mb/s  from  one  16  x  1  node 
from  each  of  the  different  16  x  16  switches  (see  Fig.  I).  Input  0  had  a  pattern 
of  “11 100010"  and  input  4  had  a  pattern  of  “01 010011”. 

had  a  pattern  of  “01010011.”  In  this  figure,  all  devices  had 
the  correct  output  bit  pattern.  We  also  measured  all  256, 
16  X  1  nodes  with  four  of  16  inputs  active  at  200  Mb/s.  One 
of  the  20  decoded  control  bits  was  stuck  in  a  fixed  state, 
preventing  selection  of  eight  of  the  inputs  (two  of  which 
were  measured)  from  the  nodes  in  the  bottom  row  of  the 
array.  Other  than  that,  all  devices  had  easily  recognizable  bit 
pattems.There  was  significant  output  amplitude  variation  from 
device  to  device,  caused  by  defocus  and  positioning  errors  as 
the  motorized  stages  moved  the  array  across  the  fixed  input  and 
read  beams.  In  particular,  the  defocus  caused  the  amount  of 
light  coupled  into  the  output  fiber-based  detector  to  be  reduced. 
The  data  in  Fig.  5  indicates  this  variation  is  not  present  in 
the  devices,  because  the  reflectivities  of  the  modulators  are 
fairly  uniform  and  they  are  driven  by  voltages  that  should 
not  vary  in  amplitude.  Normalizing  the  data  in  Fig.  6  caused 
the  “noise”  to  be  magnified  toward  the  lower  right  comer 
where  the  amplitude  was  reduced.  The  delay  variation  in  these 
measurements  of  ~1  ns  was  also  likely  caused  by  positioning 
errors  leading  to  variations  in  photocurrent.  More  detailed 
measurements  on  uniformity  and  delay  variations  and  are 
given  below. 

In  Fig.  7,  we  show  a  superposition  of  16  eye  diagrams  at 
400  Mb/s  of  a  16:1  node  with  one  input  selected  at  a  time. 
The  photocurrent  was  monitored  as  the  input  spot  was  moved 
from  detector  to  detector  to  ensure  positioning  errors  did  not 
contribute  to  eye  closure.  The  eye  depicts  the  combined  jitter, 
skew,  and  pulse  width  distortion  for  an  entire  node  and  has 
sufficient  opening  for  reliable  operation.  One  could  achieve  a 
clean  eye  diagram  at  data  rates  up  to  ~470  Mb/s.  The  limiting 
factor  is  the  modulator  driver  which  was  an  inverter  with  3- 
fjtm  wide  FET’s.  There  was  not  additional  space  to  make  a 
larger  driver. 

Next,  we  looked  at  the  dependence  of  the  pulse  width 
on  the  node  bias  voltage  (Vdd)  and  on  optical  power.  Pulse 
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TABLE  I 

Calculated  Chip  Dissipation  for  Various  Sections  of  the  Chip 


Element 

Cap 

Rate 

(pF) 

(Mb/s) 

Control  load 

3 

25 

transfer  bit 

3 

25 

decoder  bits 

0.8 

25 

control  infoimation 

3.7 

25 

input  pad  (dynamic) 

2 

25 

idle  channel 

2.5 

50 

clock 

3 

25 

rcvr-on  (dynamic) 

0.12 

200 

modulator(dynamic) 

0.06 

200 

rest  of  node 

0.25 

200 

rcvr-on  (static) 

200 

rcvr-off  (static) 

200 

modulators  (static) 

200 

input  pads(static) 

25 

Total  dissipation 


transitions 

dissTline 

number 

diss  total 

per  bit 

(mW) 

(mW) 

0.031 

0.029 

65 

1.88 

0.031 

0.029 

68 

1.96 

1 

0.250 

10 

2.50 

1 

1.156 

68 

78.63 

1 

0.625 

23 

14.38 

1 

1.563 

4 

6.25 

2 

1.875 

2 

3.75 

1 

0.300 

256 

76.80 

1 

0.150 

256 

38.40 

1 

0.625 

256 

160.00 

2.500 

256 

640.00 

0.060 

3840 

230.40 

0.400 

256 

102.40 

6.000 

45 

270.00 

1627.34 

The  calculations  are  figured  assuming  the  entire  chip  had  optical  inputs  and  was  operating.  The  dynamic 
dissipation  is  equal  to  XfiNCV^Bcff,  where  C  is  the  capacitance,  V  is  the  voltage  swing  (5  V),  Be//  is 
the  effective  bit  rate,  which  is  equal  to  the  actual  bit  rate  (200  Mb/s  for  data,  50  Mb/s  for  idle  channel,  and  for, 
25  Mb/s  control),  times  the  number  of  transitions  per  bit  (for  the  control  loads,  we  assume  that  there  is  one  pulse 
or  two  transitions  every  65  bits,  for  RZ  data  there  are  two  transitions  per  bit,  for  NRZ  data  there  is  one  transition 
per  bit),  and  N  is  the  number  of  lines  of  the  chip.  The  capacitance  was  estimated  by  summing  the  total  gate 
area  capacitance  and  twice  the  extracted  values  (to  be  conservative).  Static  power  dissipations  were  simulated 
using  SPICE.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  dissipation  of  the  disabled  receivers  that  were  not  illuminated. 


time  (500  ps/div) 

Fig.  7.  Sixteen  eye  diagrams  at  400  Mb/s  superimposed,  where  each  eye 
diagram  is  the  optical  output  from  a  16  x  1  switching  node  with  one  of  its  16 
optical  inputs  illuminated  with  pseudorandom  data  with  a  word  length  of  2^®. 

width  distortion  places  a  limit  on  the  maximum  bit  rate  that 
can  be  achieved  in  the  system  application  of  these  arrays. 
The  measured  pulse  widths  were  different  for  the  devices 
in  the  even  and  odd  columns  of  the  array,  because  two 
different  feedback  resistors  were  used.  This  was  accomplished 
by  varying  the  gate  length  of  the  p-type  FET  from  1-1.5  /tm. 
The  feedback  resistor  determines  the  optical  input  power  or 
current  that  causes  the  output  of  the  receiver  to  change  from  a 
low  to  high  value  (i.e.,  the  receiver  threshold).  The  circuit  was 
designed  with  two  different  feedback  resistor  values  in  case 
the  threshold  ended  up  too  high  and  we  did  not  have  enough 
optical  power  or  in  case  the  threshold  ended  up  too  low  and  the 
RC  time  constant  was  too  long.  This  was  unnecessary,  because 
the  threshold  can  be  adjusted  by  varying  Vjj.  The  dependence 
on  Vdd  occurs  because  the  threshold  of  the  receiver  NAND 
gate  is  a  function  of  so  the  nominal  gate  to  source  voltage 
of  the  p-type  FET  changes  as  a  function  of  Vjd.  and  thus 


Fig.  8.  Solid  lines  show  pulse  width  versus  optical  input  power  at  various 
values  of  Va  from  5.0-6.0  V  for  a  node  with  the  smaller  effective  feedback 
resistance  value  near  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  array.  Solid  circles  indicate 
the  actual  data  points.  Power  was  assumed  to  be  twice  the  photocurrent,  which 
was  monitored  during  the  set  of  measurements.  The  dotted  lines,  with  point 
labels  -b,  o,  and  x,  correspond  to  nodes  near  the  other  three  comers  of  the 
array  at  Vjj  =  5.4  V.  The  time  resolution  of  the  measurements  was  198  ps. 

its  effective  resistance  changes.  Higher  values  of  V^d  should 
increase  the  gate  to  source  voltage  and  thus  lower  the  feedback 
resistance,  thereby  raising  the  effective  optical  power  threshold 
of  the  gate.  Thus  for  a  given  delay  or  pulse  width,  higher 
optical  powers  are  needed  for  higher  Vdd-  This  was  confirmed 
experimentally. 

We  modulated  the  input  lasers  at  200  Mb/s  with  a  pattern 
consisting  of  “0000100011  110111.”  This  pattern  gives  a 
lone  “1”  (the  fifth  bit)  and  a  lone  “0”  (the  13th  bit)  Looking 
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at  the  width  of  these  bits  gives  a  good  indication  of  pulse 
width  distortion.  Fig.  8  shows  the  pulse  width  of  a  node  near 
the  upper  left  comer  of  the  array  with  one  particular  input 
selected  for  the  fifth  bit  in  the  pattern  (the  lone  “1”)  for  various 
values  of  Vdd  versus  optical  input  power.  The  time  resolution 
of  the  data  was  195  ps.  One  would  expect  that  if  the  lone 
“1”  bit  had  a  longer  pulse  width,  the  lone  “0”  bit  would  have 
a  shorter  pulse  width  and  that  the  average  of  the  two  would 
be  5  ns.  Indeed,  the  average  of  the  two  pulse  widths  was 
5  ns  to  within  310  ps.  The  three  dotted  lines  in  the  figure 
show  the  same  data  for  nodes  near  the  other  three  comers  of 
the  array,  measured  over  a  smaller  power  range.  The  total 
variation  of  the  four  nodes  for  a  given  optical  power  and 
voltage  was  less  than  ±400  ps.  The  variation  can  be  caused 
by  differences  in  the  transistor  characteristics  across  the  array 
or  by  variations  in  V^d  or  ground  potential  across  the  array. 
Because  the  static  current  is  low,  it  is  likely  the  former.  It  is 
unlikely  that  random  variations  exist  across  the  array,  because 
the  transistor  characteristics  tend  to  vary  in  a  smooth  fashion 
for  an  established  CMOS  process. 

The  data  in  Fig.  8  also  shows  that  the  allowed  variations  in 
optical  power  is  greater  for  higher  Vdd  values  or  higher  thresh¬ 
olds,  even  when  plotted  on  a  logarithmic  scale.  This  occurs 
because  the  nonlinearity  in  the  feedback  resistor  “compresses” 
the  voltage  swing  as  a  function  of  power.  For  example,  at  high 
powers,  a  20%  increase  in  optical  power  might  only  cause  a 
10%  increase  in  voltage  swing,  whereas  at  lower  powers,  this 
same  increase  in  optical  power  would  cause  a  20%  increase 
in  voltage  swing.  Because  the  delay  and  pulse  widths  are 
functions  of  the  voltage  swing,  a  reduction  in  voltage  swing 
versus  optical  power  translates  into  less  variation  in  pulse 
width  as  a  function  of  optical  power. 

The  measured  static  power  dissipation  of  the  array  ranges 
from  750  mW  at  =  5  V  to  1.5  W  at  Vdd  =  6  V. 
Roughly  70%  of  this  is  in  the  receivers  and  30%  is  in  the  input 
differential  amplifiers  for  the  electrical  control  signals.  The 
dynamic  dissipation  can  be  estimated  by  l/2CV^Beff  where 
Beff  is  the  effective  bit  rate  of  the  particular  signals.  In  Table 
I,  we  show  the  design  data  rates  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
circuits  and  the  calculated  dynamic  dissipations  and  compare 
them  to  the  static  dissipations.  The  static  dissipations  were 
simulated  using  SPICE.  The  unselected  receiver  dissipation, 
assuming  that  input  light  is  present,  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  photocurrent  and  the  difference  between  the  detector 
voltage  and  Vdd,  because  the  parasitic  diodes  of  the  feedback 
FET’s  provide  a  path  for  the  photocurrent  to  Vdd-  For  an 
average  photocurrent  of  20  mA  and  a  voltage  difference  of 
3.0  V,  the  3840  unselected  receivers  have  a  dissipation  of  230 
mW.  The  static  dissipation  from  the  256  optical  modulators, 
for  a  photocurrent  of  50  mA  with  a  voltage  of  8.0  V,  is  102 
mW.  From  the  table,  one  can  see  that  the  ~2.5-mW  static 
power  dissipation  of  the  receivers  dominates.  This  does  not 
mean  that  optical  interconnections  are  not  warranted,  indeed, 
the  use  of  optical  interconnections  greatly  reduces  dynamic 
dissipation  by  eliminating  the  need  for  long  electrical  traces 
on  the  chip  (and  large  transistors  to  drive  them)  as  well  as 
large-dissipation-hungry  electronic  output  drivers.  It  may  be 
more  optimum  from  a  power  dissipation  point  of  view  to  have 


more  electronics  per  optical  I/O.  Others  have  also  reached  this 
conclusion  [14]. 

Incidentally,  during  testing,  only  one  or  two  nodes  had 
optical  inputs.  Without  optical  inputs,  the  static  dissipation 
of  the  unselected  receivers  and  modulators  and  the  dynamic 
dissipation  of  the  switching  nodes  (including  the  receivers  and 
modulators)  are  both  approximately  zero.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
important  to  build  systems  to  test  the  entire  array  concurrently 
to  demonstrate  that  power  dissipation  will  not  be  a  problem. 

Two  cases  of  crosstalk  were  measured  using  two  lasers  with 
slightly  different  bit  rates  incident  on  the  devices.  In  one  case, 
the  interfering  signal  was  incident  on  detectors  within  the  same 
node,  and  in  the  other  case  the  interfering  laser  was  incident 
on  detectors  in  a  neighboring  node.  With  the  pseudorandom 
optical  data  inputs  at  200  Mb/s,  no  eye  closure  is  observed 
in  either  case.  However,  by  looking  at  the  detected  optical 
output  on  a  spectrum  analyzer,  crosstalk,  45  dB  below  the 
signal,  could  be  observed  at  200  MHz  for  square  wave  inputs 
when  the  interfering  signal  was  incident  on  a  selected  receiver 
of  a  neighboring  node.  No  observable  crosstalk  was  seen  when 
the  signal  was  incident  on  an  unselected  receiver,  either  in  the 
same  node  or  a  neighboring  node. 

Voltage  variations  due  to  simultaneous  switching  currents 
through  the  parasitic  inductances  and  resistances  of  the  supply 
lines  is  the  most  likely  reason  for  the  observed  crosstalk. 
The  modulator  driver  supply  lines  are  more  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  crosstalk  than  as  the  receiver  supply  lines,  because 
the  crosstalk  was  independent  of  the  selected  receiver  on 
the  neighboring  node.  If  we  extrapolate  the  crosstalk  value 
measured  and  assume  each  of  the  16  nodes  in  a  row  on  a 
common  bias  lead  will  contribute  the  measured  amount,  the 
overall  signal  to  noise  ratio  should  be  -45  dB  ±  10  log  (16) 
=  —33  dB.  This  would  cause  only  a  0.20-dB  power  penalty 
for  an  input  noise  limited  receiver  with  an  incident  signal  that 
comes  from  the  node  output. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  presented  the  first  high-speed  opto¬ 
electronic  VLSI  switching  chip  using  flip-chip  bonded  MQW 
modulators  on  VLSI  electronics.  It  implements  16  complete 
16  X  16  switches  operating  above  400  Mb/s  per  channel. 
The  chip  has  more  than  I40-K  transistors  and  more  than  4-K 
optical  I/O.  The  yield  and  uniformity  of  the  chip  far  exceeds 
that  made  using  monolithic  GaAs-based  technologies  and  is 
acceptable  for  use  in  systems  experiments.  Indeed,  a  recent 
demonstration  system  operating  from  155-208  Mb/s  has  been 
made  using  this  chip  [11].  The  silicon  circuitry  is  made  using 
mature  technology,  and  state  of  the  art  silicon  technologies 
should  enable  chips  to  be  designed  with  per  channel  speeds 
over  1  Gb/s  and  throughputs  of  1  Tb/s. 
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Smart  pixels^^^  consisting  of  photodetectors,  integration  (MSI)  smart  pixel  arrays.  Hybrid 

electronic  circuitry,  and  E/0  converters  integration  of  VLSI  Si  CMOS  electronic 

utilizing  firee-space  optical  interconnections  circuitry  with  photodetectors,  modulators,  or 

show  promise  to  relieve  the  interconnection  emitters  is  an  attractive  approach  in  obtaining 

bottleneck  in  computing  and  switching  VLSI  smart  pixels  in  the  near  term, 

systems.  To  reduce  the  propagation  delay 

through  a  smart  pixel,  the  receiver  requires  a  One  method  of  attaching  III-V  devices  to  Si 

fast  response,  hence  it  is  essential  to  reduce  the  CMOS  is  through  the  use  of  a  flip-chip  solder 

front  end  capacitance  (Cjn).  Cjn  has  three  main  bump  process  and  back  illuminating  the 

components:  the  photodiode  active  area,  the  photodiode.  A  recent  technique  has  been 

amplifier  input,  and  the  stray  interconnect  devised  where  GaAs  SEED  detectors/ 

capacitance  (Cj).  The  FET-SEED  technology  modulators  are  first  flip-chip-bonded  onto  Si 

minimizes  C5  through  the  monolithic  CMOS,  and  then  the  GaAs  substrate  is  etched 

integration  of  photodetectors,  modulators  and  away  allowing  operation  at  850nm.^^^  A 

electronic  circuitry. However,  current  question  to  be  answered  is  what  stray  input 

system  demonstrations  using  FET-SEEDs  capacitance  results  from  this  process, 

have  been  limited  to  using  medium  scale 


Figure  1:  Cross-sectional  view  depicting  flip-chip  hybrid,  along  with  the  equivalent  circuit,  (not  to  scale) 
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This  paper  investigates  Cg  as  a  function  of 
solder  bump  height  and  diameter,  using  the 
current  process’  design  rules.  Figure  1  depicts 
the  cross-sectional  view  of  the  flip-chip  hybrid 
model  along  with  the  equivalent  circuit.  The 
current  design  rules  dictate  that  the  pads  be 
equally  sized  squares  spaced  one  pad  width 
apart.  Circuits  with  ISfim  pads  have  recently 
been  demonstrated.^^^^  The  SEED  chip  has  a 
fixed  ~2|im  overhang  beyond  the  pad  size,  and 
the  photodiode  active  area  is  slightly  larger 
than  one  of  the  pads. 

The  total  front  end  capacitance  (Cjn)  was  first 
estimated  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  the 
contributing  elements:  Cjn  =  Can,p+  Cdiode+  Q- 
AA^ere  C^  ^trace"^  ^pad"^  ^chip*^  ^bump*  The 
formulas  used  to  approximate  each  element  are 
listed  in  Table  1.  Figure  2  plots  the  estimated 
Cin  (less  the  fixed  amplifier  contribution)  vs. 
pad  size.  Our  results  indicate  that  the  pad  was 
the  dominate  contributor  to  C^.  Solder  bump 
heights  from  5-20}a.m  were  found  to  induce 
little  change  on  Cj. 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  the  approximations,  a 
3-D  Laplace/Poisson  solver  was  used  to 
calculate  the  total  input  capacitance  vs.  pads 
size  for  a  SEED  bumped  to  the  first  layer  metal 
of  a  Si  wafer.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure 
3,  and  had  less  than  2%  error  in  symmetry 
preservation  of  the  resulting  Maxwell 
capacitance  matrix.  The  small  shaded  region 
indicates  solder  bump  heights  ranging  from  5- 
20|J.m.  The  results  agree  reasonably  well  with 


Figure  2:  Plot  of  estimated  input  capacitance  as  a 
fimction  of  bond  pad  size. 


the  estimated  values  (reshown  as  a  dotted  line 
in  Figure  3)  which  appear  to  underestimate  the 
fringing  components  of  the  structure. 

To  verify  the  above  simulations,  CMOS  ring 
oscillators  have  been  designed  with  and 
without  solder  bumped  SEED  loads.  Test 
results  will  be  discussed. 

The  effect  of  thermal  conduction  from  the 
SEED  to  Si  substrate  was  also  examined.  The 
output  contrast  of  a  SEED  modulator  dimin¬ 
ishes  with  change  in  temperature  due  to  the 
shift  of  the  exciton  (0.28nm/°C).  The  amount 
of  heat  generated  in  the  SEED  is  dependent  on 
the  impinging  optical  power  (Pjn),  and  its  state 
of  absorption.  Light  not  reflected  is  absorbed 


ELEMENT 

APPROXIMATION 

DESCRIPTION 

c 

'-'amp 

r 

'-trace 

Ldiode 

Lpad 

Lbump 

Lchip 

25fF 

I.2£F 

(K,)d*(d-i-2)(lI5aF/pm^) 
d^(0.031  fF/um^)  +  4(d)(0.044fF/um) 

63. Serf  aF 

(K,)(er)(eo)(d(d-H4)/h) 

Assumed  amplifier  input  capacitance 

Interconnect  to  amp  is  a  fixed  2x5M.m  trace^*' 

SEED  active  area^'^  (Fringing  factor  Kj  =  0.6(l/d-(-I)) 
Metal- 1  to  substrate  +  firinging^*^ 

Capacitance  between  two  spheres  radius=  r(pm)^^' 
Conductor  over  a  ground  plane  (GaAs  chip  over  Si)^*®' 
K(,=fringing  factors  (1.1  h/d -t-  1)  forh/w<2 

TABLE  1:  Formulas  used  for  the  approximation  of  Cj^. 
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Figure  3:  Plot  of  simulated  input  capacitance  as  a 
function  of  bond  pad  size.  Shaded  region  indicates 
solder  bump  heights  from  5-20|j.m.  For  compari¬ 
son,  the  estimated  capacitance  is  shown  as  a  dotted 
line. 

as  a  photocurrent,  which  generates  heat. 
Assuming  a  modulator  biased  at  6V,  with  Pj^ 
=500|iW,  and  a  high/low  state  differential 
responsivity  of  0.2/0.6A/W,  results  in 
P=1.2mW  differential  in  heat  dissipation 
between  the  two  states.  Figure  4  shows  the 
thermal  network  used  to  model  heat  conduc¬ 
tion.  For  a  15|im  square  pad  and  10p.m  bump 
height,  the  following  values  were  esti- 
mated:f^2l  RGaAs=19.2k,  Rb,^p=1.23k,  RsiO2=0.44k. 
Rtotal=(Rbump+Rsi02)  (Rbump+Rsi02+l^GaAs)=l-67k  II 
20.9k  =  1.54k.  The  change  in  temperature  of 
SEED  due  to  photo  current  would  be:  AT  = 
(AP)(Rtotai)  =  (1.2mW)(  1.54k)  =  1.85°C.  This 
would  result  in  a  negligible  drop  (<.2dB)  in 
output  contrast.  Thus,  the  hybrid  smart  pixel 


Figure  4:  Diagram  depicting  the  thermal  network 
of  SEED/Si  hybrid. 


technology  examined  here  has  both  acceptable 
thermal  and  electrical  performance  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  design  rules. 
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For  some  optoelectronic  devices,  the  optical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  device  are  a  strong  function  of  the 
device  temperature.  An  example  of  this  is  the  self- 
electro-optic  effect  device  (SEED).^^^  SEEDs  make 
use  of  the  shift  in  wavelength  of  the  exciton 
absorption  maxima  that  occurs  as  a  function  of  a 
changing  electrical  field  across  multiple  quantum 
well  material.l^^^  For  a  typical  device,  the  absorp¬ 
tion  maxima  must  be  shifted  by  3  to  5nm  to  obtain 
good  contrast  between  the  absorptive  and  reflective 
states.  A  change  in  the  device  temperature,  how¬ 
ever,  can  also  change  the  location  of  the  exciton 
absorption  maxima.^^^  For  GaAs/AlGaAs  devices 
the  absorption  maxima  shifts  approximately 
0.28nm/°C.f'^^  Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  care¬ 
fully  design  the  SEED  mount  to  minimize  the  tem¬ 
perature  gradient  and,  therefore,  this  temperature 
induced  shift  across  the  chip. 

In  this  paper  we  have  used  finite  element  analysis 
(FEA)  to  model  mounts  for  a  16x16  array  of  FET- 
SEED  switching  nodes.  By  careful  mount  design, 
the  calculated  temperature  spread  could  be  held  to 
1°C  even  when  the  power  density  was  40W/cm^ 
over  the  O.lScm^  active  chip  area;  a  6W  chip.  We 
have  also  used  the  temperature  dependence  of  the 
exciton  absorption  maxima  to  map  the  temperature 
of  an  existing  4x4  array  of  FET-SEED  switching 
nodes^^^,  operating  at  a  power  density  of  49W/cm^ 
and  found  the  results  in  good  agreement  with  those 
obtained  by  FEA. 

Two  fundamental  tasks  exist  in  the  thermal  man¬ 
agement  of  a  chip;  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entire  chip  from  heating  to  a  point  where 
thermal  effects  degrade  the  overall  performance 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  multiple  locations  on  the  chip  to  nearly  the  same 
temperature. The  exact  amount  of  temperature  vari¬ 
ation  that  can  be  tolerated  (AT)  will  depend  on  the 
application  but  in  general  it  will  fall  into  the  range 


of  1  to  4°C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  entire 
chip  to  this  temperature  range  but  only  specific 
devices  on  the  chip,  such  as  all  the  optical  output 
modulators.  The  temperature  variation  of  interest  is 
the  difference  between  the  hottest  and  coolest  of 
these  devices,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  not  the  overall 
temperature  spread  or  the  temperature  differential 
of  a  single  node.  The  temperature  profile  depicted 


Figure  1 

Schematic  ID  Temperature  Profile 
SEED  Node  Array 


in  Figure  1  is  representative  of  that  which  one 
would  expect  in  a  regular  array  of  nodes.  The  chief 
cause  of  temperature  variation  between  equivalent 
devices  on  the  chip  is  the  spreading  of  heat  to  the 
predominately  passive  regions  around  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  chip  where  the  electrical  I/O  bond  pads 
are  located. 

The  design  of  a  SEED  mount  must,  therefore,  con¬ 
tain  an  analysis  of  the  temperature  variation 
between  the  equivalent  critical  optoelectronic  com¬ 
ponents  on  the  chip.  The  testing  of  the  mounted 
chip  must  contain  an  analysis  to  verify  the  temper¬ 
ature  variation  between  these  components.  The 
first  of  these  two  tasks  can  be  accomplished  by 
finite  element  analysis  and  will  be  discussed  later. 
The  second  of  these  two  tasks  can  be  accomplished 
using  the  same  physical  phenomena  that  makes 
attention  to  temperature  variation  necessary, 
namely  the  shifting  of  the  exciton  peak  location. 
The  experimental  setup  used  in  this  study  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.  The  chip,  a  4x4  array  of  210um  x 
210um  FET-SEED  switching  nodes^^^,  was  held  at 
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a  constant  temperature  with  a  thermal  electric 
cooler  (TEC).  A  laser  light  source,  A.=850nm,  and 


Figure  2 

Experimental  Setup 


lens  system  was  used  to  illuminate  a  single  SEED 
modulator.  The  reflected  light  was  focused  on  a 
photodetector.  A  bias  voltage  ramp  was  applied  to 
the  modulator  and  the  photocurrent  of  the  reflected 
light  measured  as  a  function  of  the  applied  bias. 
The  minimum  photocurrent  corresponds  to  the 
absorption  maxima.  Next,  the  temperature  of  the 
entire  chip  was  changed  by  adjusting  the  TEC.  The 
change  in  bias  voltage  at  which  the  absorption 
maxima  occurred,  for  the  same  modulator,  was 
noted.  In  this  maimer  a  AV  verses  AT  curve  was 
constructed.  Finally  an  X-Y  stepper  stage  was  used 
to  move  the  laser  illumination  to  different  modula¬ 
tors  and  the  bias  voltage  at  which  the  absorption 
maxima  occurred  noted  as  a  function  of  chip  loca¬ 
tion.  A  Unite  element  analysis  (FEA)  program  was 
used  to  model  the  temperature  profile  of  the  mea¬ 
sured  device.  The  device  mount  is  depicted  in  Fig¬ 
ure  3.  The  thermister  used  to  control  the  TEC,  was 
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Figure  3 

Thermal  Model  for  FEA 


not  part  of  the  thermal  model  but  is  included  to  fur¬ 
ther  define  the  experimental  setup.  The  thermistor 
was  held  at  20°C.  The  chip  was  powered  to 
350mW  and  the  power  was  assumed  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly  over  the  840um  x  840um  active  area  of 


the  array  (49W/cm^).  The  overall  chip  size  was 
approximately  2.8mm  square  and  the  ceramic  was 
7.5mm  square.  Figure  4a  is  a  plot  of  the  measured 
temperature  for  four  different  modulators  on  the 
chip.  Figure  4b  is  a  plot  of  the  isotherms  on  tlie 


Figure  4a 

Experimentally  Determined 
Temperature  Profile 
4x4  SEED  Array 


Figure  4b 

Finite  Element  Analysis 
Temperature  Profile 
4x4  SEED  Array 


active  area  of  the  chip  surface  as  predicted  by  the 
FEA  program.  The  thickness  of  the  thermal  epoxy 
used  to  affix  the  device  to  the  ceramic  was  an  esti¬ 
mate  and  could  easily  account  for  the  minor  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  model  and  the  experimental 
measurements. 


The  chip  just  examined  had  a  temperature  variation 
across  the  active  area  on  the  order  of  1.5°C,  which 
for  most  applications  would  be  acceptable.  As 
mentioned,  the  chip  was  a  4x4  array  of  SEED 
nodes.  For  a  chip  of  this  size,  even  the  center  nodes 
are  close  to  the  non-active  boarder  regions  and  Uie 
effect  of  thermal  spreading  is  therefore  minimized. 
The  temperature  distribution  for  a  16x16  array  of 
240um  X  240um  FET-SEED  switching  nodes, 
operating  at  6.3W  (40W/cm^  over  a  0. 15cm^  active 
area)  mounted  the  same  as  the  4x4  array,  is  shown 
in  Figure  5.  Not  only  does  the  overall  temperature 


Finite  Element  Analysis  Temperature  Profile 
16  X  16  Node  SEED  Array 


of  the  chip  rise  but  the  temperature  variation 
increases  to  5°C.  Again,  the  chief  cause  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  variation  is  heat  spreading  into  the  inac- 
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tive  boarder  regions  of  the  chip;  the  active  chip 
area  is  3.84mm  x  3.84mm  and  the  overall  chip  size 
is  4.32mm  x  4.32mm.  A  mount  for  the  16x16  node 
array  was  designed  that  would  counter  the  effects 
of  the  heat  spreading,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  An 


Figure  6 

Heat  Confining  Chip  Mount 


opening  is  cut  in  the  ceramic  used  for  the  device 
interconnect  and  the  device  is  mounted  on  a 
molybdenum  pedestal  that  tapers  down  as  it 
approaches  the  TEC.  The  taper  in  the  pedestal 
counteracts  the  effect  of  the  inactive  chip  periphery 
and  the  temperature  spread  is  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1°C,  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  decrease  in 


Figure  7 

Finite  Element  Analysis  Temperature  Profile 
16  X  16  Node  SEED  Array 
With  Heat  Confining  Chip  Mount 

the  overall  chip  temperature  is  due  to  the  use  of 
solder  for  the  two  bonds  in  the  thermal  path  instead 
of  organic  adhesives.  The  use  of  low  temperature 
solders  is  required  because  of  temperature  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  TEC. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  mapped  the  temperature 
across  the  active  area  of  a  SEED  array  by  calibrat¬ 
ing  the  exciton  peak  shift,  of  the  GaAs-AlGaAs 
quantum  well  modulators,  as  function  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  We  have  compared  the  measured  temperature 
profile  to  one  modeled  by  finite  element  analysis 
and  found  them  in  good  agreement.  Using  the  finite 
element  analysis  program,  we  have  shown  that 
with  proper  design  of  the  chip  mount,  areas  of 
equivalent  optoelectronic  functions  can  be  held  at  a 


uniform  temperature,  AT~1°C,  even  for  large  high 
power  density  devices. 

This  work  was  partially  sponsored  by  ARPA  under 
Air  Force  Rome  Labs  contract  number  F30602-93- 
C-0166. 
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Abstract —  We  describe  8x8  arrays  of  smart  pixels,  de¬ 
signed  and  fabricated  using  MQW  modulators  and  detectors 
flip-chip-solder-bonded  to  silicon  CMOS  circuits.  The  individual 
circuits  implement  2  input,  1  output  embedded  control  switching 
nodes.  Four  arrays  from  two  different  designs  were  fabricated 
and  tested.  For  the  array  with  the  highest  yield,  60  of  64 
nodes  functioned  correctly  at  low  speeds  and  were  tested  up 
to  250  Mb/s  without  re-adjusting  individual  bias  voltages  with 
the  maximum  speed  of  an  individual  node  of  375  Mb/s.  For  the 
second-generation  array,  the  center  4x8  section  of  the  array 
was  tested  at  data  rates  beyond  700  Mb/s  with  individual  nodes 
having  short  term  bit  error  rates  below  10~‘k 

ONE  APPROACH  to  improving  the  performance  of  large 
processing  or  telecommunications  switching  systems  is 
to  interconnect  integrated  circuits  using  optics.  Smart  pixels, 
with  integrated  optical  detectors,  modulators,  and  electronic 
logic,  could  potentially  be  used  in  these  systems.  The  FET- 
SEED,  consisting  of  the  monolithic  integration  of  multiple 
quantum  well  (MQW)  optical  modulators  and  detectors  with 
GaAs  field  effect  transistors,  is  one  design  platform  for  these 
smart  pixels  [1],  [2].  Another  potential  design  platform  uses 
the  hybrid  integration  of  MQW  modulators  and  detectors  with 
commercial  electronic  circuits  [3]-[6].  This  latter  approach  al¬ 
lows  one  to  design  circuits  with  greater  complexity  and  circuit 
yield,  because  it  uses  available  established  VLSI  processes. 

We  describe  8x8  arrays  of  smart  pixels,  designed  and 
fabricated  using  MQW  modulators  and  detectors  flip-chip- 
solder-bonded  to  silicon  CMOS  circuits.  The  modulators  were 
designed  for  850  nm  operation  and  the  substrate  was  removed 
to  avoid  excess  absorption  in  the  substrate  [5].  The  individ¬ 
ual  circuits  implement  2  input-1  output  embedded  control 
switching  nodes. 

The  CMOS  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  functionally  similar  to 
switching  nodes  previously  made  using  the  monolithic  FET- 
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SEED  technology  [7].  Each  node  contains  a  single  optical 
receiver.  The  first-generation  arrays  have  two  different  receiver 
designs  in  alternating  columns  of  the  array,  one  with  and  one 
without  voltage  clamps  on  the  receiver  inputs.  The  second- 
generation  arrays  had  four  different  transimpedence  receiver 
designs  with  feedback  elements  shown  in  Fig.  1(b).  The  tran¬ 
simpedance  receivers  operated  at  lower  optical  powers  and 
higher  data  rates.  In  both  designs,  the  electrical  output  from  a 
given  receiver  is  connected  to  the  data  input  of  a  first  2  x  1 
multiplexer  physically  located  within  the  same  node  as  the 
receiver  and  a  second  2x1  multiplexer  physically  located 
in  a  second  node  next  to  the  first  node.  Each  multiplexer 
has  a  pair  of  complementary  electrical  inputs,  known  as  the 
control  bit,  that  determines  which  input  is  regenerated  as  the 
optical  output.  In  each  node,  a  control  memory  (set-reset  latch) 
stores  this  control  bit.  In  the  embedded  control  architecture, 
the  format  of  the  input  optical  signals  consists  of  the  control 
bits  followed  in  time  by  the  data  bits.  An  electrical  control 
load  signal,  common  to  all  the  nodes  within  the  array,  is  held 
high  to  enable  the  writing  of  the  control  memories  with  the 
control  bits.  Once  the  control  bits  are  loaded,  the  control  load 
signal  is  held  low  to  disable  the  writing  of  the  memory,  and  the 
correct  input  data  bits  are  regenerated  at  the  output  based  upon 
the  state  of  the  memory.  The  output  modulators  are  driven  by 
an  electrical  inverter  following  the  multiplexers.  Other  than 
the  receivers,  the  circuit  schematics  were  the  same  for  the 
two  designs,  except  that  the  FET’s  were  wider  in  the  second- 
generation  design  to  provide  increased  current  for  operation 
at  higher  data  rates. 

The  first-  and  second-generation  circuits  were  designed 
using  1.2  jum  and  1.0  /xm  CMOS.  The  center  to  center  spacing 
of  the  nodes  was  135  /xm  x  120  /xm,  so  each  node  occupies 
an  area  equal  to  ~28%  of  that  of  the  comparable  monolithic 
circuit  [7].  The  bump-bond  pad  sizes  and  optical  window 
sizes  were  15  /xm  x  15  /xm  with  a  minimum  space  between 
two  bump-bonds  of  15  /xm.  Transistors  were  located  greater 
than  2  /xm  from  the  bond  pads,  but  recently  circuits  have  been 
made  with  FET’s  directly  under  the  pads  [8].  The  detector 
and  modulator  window  spacings  were  60  /xm  and  the  spacings 
between  detectors  and  modulators  within  a  node  were  75  /xm. 

The  MQW  modulators  were  made  using  processes  similar 
to  the  monolithic  FET-SEED  [2].  The  layer  structure  consisted 
of  95  periods  of  9  nm  GaAs  quantum  wells  with  3.5  nm 
Alo.3Gao.7As  barriers.  Additional  steps  to  the  process  included 
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Fig.  1.  (a)  Schematic  diagram  of  embedded  control  2x1  nodes  of  the 
first-generation  design.  T's  are  cotmected,  and  crosses  are  open  unless 
indicated,  n-fets  are  connected  to  GND,  and  p-fets  are  connected  to  Vjj. 
Clamping  transistors  are  present  on  alternate  columns,  (b)  Receiver  section 
for  second-generation  design  (c)  feedback  elements  for  receivers  in  (b)  for 
the  different  columns  in  the  array. 


a  deep  mesa  etch  between  diodes  and  the  deposition  of  solder 
on  the  pads.  After  receiving  the  fabricated  CMOS  chips, 
additional  metal  layers  (Ti,  Ni,  Au)  and  solder  were  deposited 
on  the  solder  bump  pads.  After  the  GaAs  chip  was  bonded 
to  it,  the  GaAs  substrate  was  removed,  and  the  device  was 
packaged  and  antirefletion  coated.  A  more  detailed  description 
of  the  process  is  given  in  [5].  A  cross  sectional  schematic  and 
photograph  of  a  section  of  a  bonded  chip  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  total  height  of  the  front  of  the  modulator  from  the  surface 
of  the  CMOS  chip  is  ~10  tim. 

Three  arrays  of  the  first  design  and  one  of  the  second  were 
fabricated  and  tested.  During  substrate  removal,  the  etchent 
attacked  some  of  the  modulators  on  the  end  columns  of  the 
array.  For  one  array  (of  the  first  design),  all  but  1  detector  and  3 
modulators  out  of  256  quantum  well  diodes  were  operational 
after  substrate  removal. 

Reflectivity  and  responsivity  were  measured  for  this  array 
as  a  function  of  voltage  for  the  bonded  MQW  diodes.  The 
peak  responsivities  varied  between  ~0.4  and  ~0.45  A/W,  the 
high  and  low  state  reflectivities  varied  from  ~0.3-~0.4  and 
from  ~0.06-~0.15  respectively  at  a  fixed  wavelength  of  ~850 


(b) 


Fig.  2.  Cross  sectional  schematic  (a)  and  photograph  (b)  of  a  section  of 
the  array.  Rectangles  are  the  individual  MQW  diode  mesas,  which  measure 
~20  fim  X  50  pm. 

nm,  and  the  contrast  ratios  varied  from  ~  1.8:1  to  ~2.9:1  for 
a  5  V  swing. 

High-speed  testing  was  done  on  the  arrays  by  current 
modulating  the  two  input  laser  diodes  with  complementary  sets 
of  nonreturn  to  zero  (NRZ)  data  from  a  digital  word  generator 
and  supplying  these  optical  inputs  to  one  receiver  at  a  time 
in  the  array.  The  center  4  x  5,  6  x  6,  and  6x8  sections 
of  the  first  design  operated  above  250  Mb/s  and  individual 
nodes  were  tested  to  375  Mb/s.  Fig.  3  shows  the  one  of  the 
outputs  from  each  node  from  the  center  4x8  section  of  the 
second-generation  array  at  700  Mb/s,  with  the  control  set  so 
that  each  2x1  node  selected  its  own  receiver.  However,  in  all 
four  arrays,  we  observed  the  same  performance  when  either 
input  of  a  given  node  was  selected.  At  700  Mb/s,  the  feedback 
resistors  in  colurrms  5  and  6  had  too  high  of  an  impedance  to 
affect  the  circuit,  so  the  response  was  similar  to  column  3 
that  has  FET  clamps  only.  The  nodes  in  column  4  with  diode 
clamps  required  very  asymmetric  input  powers,  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  unknown. 

Fig.  4  shows  one  of  the  optical  outputs  from  a  node  where 
the  optical  inputs  to  the  receiver  were  modulated  with  a  10“^^ 
pseudorandom  pattern  at  700  Mb/s.  There  is  noticeable  pulse- 
pattern  dependency  as  evidenced  by  the  separation  of  traces 
on  the  falling  edges.  This  was  likely  caused  by  the  nonlinear 
feedback  resistor.  With  proper  adjustment  of  the  circuit  supply 
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Fig.  3.  Detected  oscilloscope  outputs  from  one  modulator  from  each  2x1 
switching  node  from  the  center  4x8  section  of  the  second-generation  array 
at  a  data  rate  of  700  Mb/s.  The  8  bit  repetitive  data  pattern  incident  on  the 
smart  pixel  receivers  was  “000  1  0  1  1  1.”  The  optical  powers  were  equal 
to  800  fi'ff  per  beam  (2.8  pj)  for  columns  3,  5,  and  6,  but  column  4  required 
asymmetric  powers  of  800  /rW  and  0  /rW. 


Fig.  4.  Eye  diagram  of  a  particular  node  operating  at  700  Mb/s.  Individual 
nodes  operated  with  short  term  bit-error  rates  below  10~**. 

voltages  and  BER  detector  sampling  point  (in  time),  these 
nodes  exhibited  a  short  term  bit  error  rate  (BER)  below  10“^^. 
Laser  mode-hopping  prevented  a  long  term  BER  measurement. 

The  third  column  of  the  second-generation  array  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  that  it  contained  only  feedback  limiting 
transistors.  This  circuit  could  operate  at  optical  powers  well 
below  1  /iW  (although  slowly)  and  could  dynamically  hold 
its  state  in  the  absence  of  light.  We  have  previously  described 
how  the  diode-clamped  receiver  can  make  use  of  this  fact  to 
operate  more  efficiently  with  optical  inputs  of  short  duration 
[9],  [10].  Our  measurements  on  this  receiver  show  the  same 
trend. 

In  Fig.  5,  we  show  the  supplied  input  optical  energy  for 
that  receiver  as  a  function  of  bit-rate  for  both  nonreturn  to 
zero  (NRZ)  and  short  pulsed  inputs.  The  NRZ  data  is  based 
on  a  BER  for  pseudorandom  signals  below  For  the 

pulsed  data,  we  were  unable  to  supply  pseudorandom  data,  so 
the  optical  energies  are  based  on  visual  inspection  of  the  bit- 
pattern.  We  obtained  clean  patterns  to  800  Mb/s  and  sightly 
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Fig.  5.  Optica]  energy  versus  bit-rate  for  the  nodes  in  the  third  column  of 
the  array  for  nonreturn  to  zero  (NRZ)  and  return  to  zero  (pulsed)  data  inputs. 
Vjd  was  lowered  to  3  V  for  data  at  25  Mb/s. 


degraded  patterns  to  1  Gb/s.  We  believe  the  speed  in  both 
chips  was  limited  by  the  driver  and  multiplexer  circuitry. 
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Design  and  demonstration  of  a  high-speed, 
multichannel,  optical-sampling  oscilloscope 


Rick  L.  Morrison,  Steven  G.  Johnson,  Anthony  L.  Lentine,  and  Wayne  H.  Knox 


Free-space  digital  optical  systems  have  demonstrated  the  capability  to  provide  thousands  of  optical 
connections  between  optoelectronic  chips.  This  dense  concentration  of  channels  creates  substantial 
challenges  in  monitoring  individual  connections  for  diagnostic  purposes  without  compromising  perfor¬ 
mance.  From  the  concept  of  stroboscopic  techniques,  we  have  designed  and  constructed  a  multichannel 
optical  diagnostic  tool  that  operates  analogously  to  an  electronic-sampling  oscilloscope.  The  tool  is 
economically  constructed  by  the  use  of  commercially  available  video  cameras  and  video-enhanced 
personal  computers.  An  integrated  software  application  operates  the  tool  and  displays  multiple- 
channel  waveforms.  We  demonstrate  the  oscilloscope-sampling  optical  waveforms  of  a  two- 
dimensional  optoelectronic  modulator  array  operating  at  data  rates  from  0.5  to  4  Gbits/s.  ©  1996 
Optical  Society  of  America 


1.  Introduction 

A  series  of  system  experiments  has  been  performed 
to  evaluate  the  potential  and  technical  issues  of 
free-space  digital-optical  interconnections.  The  ba¬ 
sic  premise  is  that  free-space  optical  interconnec¬ 
tions  generated  normal  to  the  electronic  component 
surface  will  provide  a  beneficial  dense,  parallel, 
high-speed  information  transfer  at  the  chip-to-chip 
level.  The  great  density  of  optical  interconnections 
is  achieved  when  the  high  spatial  resolution  of  lenses 
that  form  the  optical-relay  framework  is  exploited. 
External  electronic  connectivity  in  these  systems  is 
generally  limited  to  a  small  number  of  low-band¬ 
width  signals. 

The  fundamental  operation  of  one  class  of  free- 
space  optical  systems^"®  relies  on  the  absorption  of 
light  within  multiple-quantum-well  (MQW)  modula¬ 
tors  in  devices  such  as  the  self-electro-optic-effect 
device.  Large  arrays  of  laser  beams  are  generated 
by  diffractive  elements  and  imaged  onto  arrays  of 
modulators  integrated  on  an  optoelectronic  chip. 
These  readout  beams  are  individually  intensity 
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modulated  during  reflection  to  encode  information 
processed  within  the  isolated  smart-pixel  cells.  The 
modulated  beams  are  collected  and  routed  to  the 
next  optoelectronic  chip  by  a  link  stage  that  defines 
an  interconnection  fabric.  Because  of  this  method 
of  image  relay,  the  optical  channels  are  isolated  from 
each  other  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modulators  and 
the  detectors. 

The  testing  and  the  analysis  of  prototype  optical 
systems  are  integral  to  characterizing  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  reliability  of  free-space  photonic  technol¬ 
ogy.  However,  this  technique  of  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  sampling 
diagnostic  signals  within  large-scale  digital-pho¬ 
tonic  systems.  In  this  paper  we  present  a  novel 
tool,  constructed  from  cost-effective  video  and  com¬ 
puter  platforms,  that  utilizes  the  inherent  optical- 
channel  format  to  simultaneously  monitor  a  two- 
dimensional  array  operating  at  high  data  rates. 
We  demonstrate  the  system’s  effectiveness  by  pre¬ 
senting  results  from  an  electrically  addressed  MQW 
array*  operated  at  gigabits  per  second  (Gb/s)  data 
rates. 

In  Section  2  we  outline  the  method  that  we  imple¬ 
mented  to  monitor  an  array  of  optical  channels 
encoded  by  modulator  devices.  Next,  we  describe 
the  hardware  that  acts  as  the  probe  to  collect  and 
digitize  the  optical  signals.  Then  we  present  the 
details  of  the  software  application  developed  to 
identify  and  display  the  waveforms.  Finally,  we 
discuss  the  results  of  a  high  data  rate  demonstra¬ 
tion. 
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2.  Diagnostic  Method 

Although  information  exists  in  both  electronic  and 
optical  formats  within  the  referenced  photonic  sys¬ 
tems,  the  difficulty  of  attaining  diagnostic  signals 
becomes  apparent  if  we  examine  a  few  schemes  for 
data  sampling.  First,  conventional  electronic  tech¬ 
niques  are  not  appropriate  in  the  typical  free-space 
environment.  Electronic  contact  probes  must  be 
excluded  from  the  volume  above  the  chip  surface 
because  they  would  obscure  numerous  optical  chan¬ 
nels.  In  addition,  high-speed  electronic  test  leads 
connected  to  the  boundary  of  the  electronic  chip  are 
limited  in  the  number  of  sample  points  that  can  be 
accessed  and  would  generate  further  undesired  power 
consumption. 

Although  high-speed,  electro-optic-sampling  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  developed  to  monitor  individual 
electronic  channels,®'®  the  use  of  fiber  contact  probes 
would  likewise  obscure  optical  channels.  Thus  the 
most  promising  means  of  optical  sampling  is  to 
somehow  extract  an  image  of  the  modulator  light 
destined  for  a  subsequent  chip.  Streak  cameras  are 
one  means  available  to  record  the  intensity  evolution 
of  an  individual  optical  source  by  functionally  scan¬ 
ning  the  film  or  CCD  array  past  the  focused  image. 
However,  these  systems  tend  to  be  specialized  (i.e., 
expensive)  and  are  not  easily  extensible  to  large 
arrays  of  spots. 

Up  to  now,  the  typical  procedure  for  monitoring 
optical-intensity  waveforms  was  by  sampling  the 
light  reflected  from  the  output  modulators  with  a 
removable  system  viewport  and  forming  a  remote 
magnified  image  of  the  device  array.  A  high- 
sensitivity  photodetector  was  then  sequentially 
aligned  with  each  spot  associated  with  a  modulator 
to  transform  the  signal  to  an  electronic  waveform 
that  could  be  monitored  by  an  electronic  oscilloscope. 
This  sampling  procedure  is  too  time  consuming 
when  many  signals  must  be  actively  monitored. 
Such  situations,  though,  are  the  norm  when  system 
components  are  being  aligned  and  electronic  param¬ 
eters  are  being  adjusted  for  optimal  performance. 
This  procedure  is  inadequate  even  when  the  mechani¬ 
cal  alignment  is  computer  automated  if  the  number 
of  channels  is  large. 

An  alternative  means  of  sampling  the  two-dimen¬ 
sional  image  would  be  to  build  either  a  two- 
dimensional  fiber  bundle  array  connected  to  a  set  of 
receivers  or  a  customized  photodetector  and  receiver 
array  whose  physical  layout  matched  that  of  the 
modulators.  This  solution,  unfortunately,  would  be 
system  specific  and  would  still  require  a  rigorous 
alignment  process  for  coupling  light  into  the  small 
photosensitive  areas  of  high-speed  detectors.  In¬ 
deed,  the  photodetector  array  could  still  be  limited  in 
the  number  of  electrical  connections  that  could  be 
made  off  chip. 

Over  the  course  of  characterizing  a  number  of 
free-space  optical  systems,  it  became  apparent  to  us 
that  a  useful  diagnostic  tool  should  satisfy  two  basic 


criteria.  Thus  the  objective  of  the  project  became  to 
design  and  demonstrate  a  tool  that 

•  simultaneously  samples  a  two-dimensional  ar¬ 
ray  of  high-speed  optical  channels  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  that  requires  a  minimum  of  user  attention 
either  to  align  or  to  identify  the  regions  to  monitor, 

•  provides  a  user  interface  whose  operation  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  a  multichannel  oscilloscope. 

One  potential  technique  of  monitoring  the  device 
array  is  suggested  by  the  process  of  aligning  the 
optical  channels  during  system  construction.  In 
the  referenced  systems,^”®  an  optical  viewport  option 
was  provided  so  that  a  video  camera  could  inspect 
the  registration  of  beams  to  modulator  windows  at 
each  optoelectronic  chip.  The  entire  electro-optic 
device  array  could  be  viewed  and  the  intensity 
modulation  directly  observed  during  very  low-speed 
(a  few  hertz)  operation.  Unfortunately,  nominal  sys¬ 
tem  operating  speeds  are  targeted  toward  hundreds 
of  megabits  per  second  per  channel  and  even  spe¬ 
cialty  CCD  imagers  are  limited  to  a  few  kilohertz 
sampling  rate.  However,  because  video  techniques 
offer  the  most  suitable  opportunity  for  sampling  a 
two-dimensional  array  of  optical  channels,  we  have 
explored  enhancements  to  this  basic  technique. 

One  method  of  increasing  the  temporal  resolution 
is  to  shutter  the  CCD  chip  and  thereby  obtain  brief 
time  exposures.  To  provide  sufficient  diagnostic 
information,  the  exposure  should  be  of  the  order  of  a 
fraction  of  a  bit  duration  or  less.  Because  this  is  of 
the  order  of  a  few  hundred  picoseconds  at  gigahertz 
operating  speeds,  mechanical  shutters  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  consideration.  Although  high-speed  elec¬ 
tro-optical  shutters  are  available,  their  exposures 
are  usually  no  faster  than  a  few  nanoseconds,  and 
light  may  not  be  sufficiently  blocked  during  the  off 
state.  One  further  criterion  is  that  the  CCD  sensor 
collect  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  for  each  system 
state.  It  is  thus  highly  desirable  to  sample  a  peri¬ 
odic  event  repetitively  to  avoid  photomultiplication 
techniques. 

The  solution  to  this  challenging  problem  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  analogous  photographic  procedures  for 
studying  high-speed  mechanical  systems.  In  these 
systems,  the  key  is  not  to  increase  the  shutter  speed, 
but  to  provide  a  brilliant  light  source  of  exceedingly 
short  duration  to  freeze  the  action.  The  sampling 
technique  we  have  implemented  is  based  on  this 
concept  of  stroboscopic  photography  whereby  the 
modulator  is  repeatedly  illuminated  for  a  brief  inter¬ 
val  by  a  high-intensity  laser  source,  thus  selectively 
capturing  an  image  of  a  particular  system  state. 

This  basic  sampling  technique  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1.  At  the  top  of  the  figure  is  a  waveform  that 
represents  a  periodic  electronic  signal  used  to  modu¬ 
late  the  absorption  of  a  MQW  device.  It  has  a 
period  of  Tp  and  a  bit  width  of  T<,.  Below  this,  an 
optical  strobe  pulse  is  synchronized  to  illuminate  the 
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optical  oscilloscope  are  to 


_ _Ji_ _ rL_ 

Tp  +  A 


Periodic  data 
stream 

Sampling  pulse 


Fig.  1.  General  sampling  scheme.  The  periodic  electronic  wave¬ 
form  modifies  the  absorption  of  the  MQW  modulator.  An  advanc¬ 
ing  optical-sampling  pulse  samples  a  slightly  different  time 
interval  during  each  collection.  In  this  example,  the  full  wave¬ 
form  would  be  scanned  in  eight  sampling  pulses. 


full  device  array  about  once  per  period.  The  re¬ 
flected  light  is  then  imaged  onto  a  low-speed  CCD 
detector  that  in  operation  actually  samples  several 
strobe  pulses.  The  period  of  the  strobe  is  n*Tp  -I-  A, 
where  n  is  an  integer  value,  so  that  a  waveform 
period  is  fully  scanned  during  a  time  span  of  ra*(7’p)V A. 
The  strobe  offset  A  is  adjusted  so  that  the  advance  of 
the  strobe  is  typically  or  less  during  a  video  frame. 
When  Ts  and  A  are  selected  to  be  •‘ScT*,  the  strobe 
pulse  is  able  to  resolve  the  fine  scale  time  evolution 
of  the  waveform. 

This  stroboscopic  method  is  an  ideal  match  for 
modulator-based  photonic  systems.  Within  the  ref¬ 
erenced  systems,  spot  arrays  are  imaged  onto  modu¬ 
lators  in  which  electronic  signals  modify  the  optical 
absorption  to  encode  information  for  the  subsequent 
optoelectronic  device  array.  The  time  evolution  of 
the  modulators’  absorption  is  investigated  by  the 
replacement  of  the  normal  readout  beams  with  a  set 
of  synchronized  pulsed  readout  beams  (serving  as 
strobes)  to  scan  slowly  through  a  repeated  pattern 
embedded  in  the  data  stream.  Light  is  then  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  viewport,  and  the  resultant  remote 
image  is  viewed  by  a  video  camera.  Because  the 
acquisition  rate  of  a  standard  video  system  is  ~30 
frames  per  second,  the  intensity  evolution  of  an 
array  of  waveforms  can  be  captured  in  a  time  scale  of 
seconds. 

With  the  diagnostic  information  embedded  in  the 
video  signal,  it  next  becomes  necessary  to  digitize 
and  process  each  image.  If  the  CCD  camera  gener¬ 
ates  a  video  signal  compatible  with  commercial 
standards,  video  digitizing  boards  for  personal  com¬ 
puters  can  be  used  to  analyze  the  image.  Once  the 
video  frames  are  digitized  and  stored  in  computer 
memory,  the  user  identifies  regions  of  interest  to 
track  intensity  variation.  An  application  monitors 
the  optical  channels  and  displays  the  intensity  change 
over  time  as  an  oscilloscope  trace.  One  additional 
feature  of  using  a  standard  video  to  monitor  the 
system  is  that  the  signal  can  be  stored  by  video  tape 
recorders  and  later  reanalyzed. 

3.  Hardware 

The  project  hardware  was  designed  so  that  connect¬ 
ing  it  to  the  free-space  photonic  system  would  dis¬ 
turb  tbe  system  as  little  as  possible.  The  key 
functions  of  the  hardware  for  the  multichannel 


•  ensure  that  periodic  data  streams  modulate 
the  optical  absorption  of  the  modulators  arrays, 

•  s5mchronize  short-duration  stroboscopic  pulses 
to  scan  the  time  evolution  of  the  array  slowly, 

•  extract  and  Alter  the  reflected  light  and  form  a 
magnified  image  on  a  CCD  camera, 

•  digitize  the  resultant  video  signal  and  store  it 
in  computer  memory  for  analysis. 

The  primary  components  of  the  multichannel, 
optical  oscilloscope  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Typically, 
electronic  components  serve  to  synchronize  the  data 
stream  and  the  stroboscopic  pulse,  although  optome¬ 
chanical  methods  may  also  be  employed.  Optical 
and  video  components  are  responsible  for  extracting 
and  digitizing  the  image  of  each  system  state.  The 
computer  provides  the  platform  for  the  software 
application  that  controls,  analyzes,  and  displays  the 
intensity  waveforms.  The  nature  of  this  applica¬ 
tion  interface  is  discussed  in  Section  4. 

The  object  to  be  examined  is  a  high-speed,  optoelec¬ 
tronic  processing  circuit  with  integrated  MQW  modu¬ 
lators.  The  modulators  in  the  referenced  systems 
have  been  designed  to  be  interrogated  at  a  wave¬ 
length  of  850  nm  and  to  operate  at  hundreds  of 
megabits  per  second.  Modulator  windows  in  gen¬ 
eral  can  range  in  size  from  under  10  pm  to  several 
tens  of  micrometers  on  a  side.  The  size  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  both  optical  and  electronic  performance 
considerations.  A  data  generator  module  in  the 
diagnostic  system  is  either  responsible  for  generat¬ 
ing  signals  that  are  routed  directly  to  the  modulator 
or  else  coordinates  the  activity  of  each  smart-pixel 
cell  so  that  a  periodic  pattern  persists. 

The  image  of  the  modulator  array  is  extracted  by  a 
viewport  that  is  either  added  to  the  system  as 
necessary  or  that  forms  part  of  the  framework.  In 
the  referenced  systems,  the  viewport’s  magnetized 


Fig.  2.  Components  of  the  optical  oscilloscope:  the  photonic 
system  under  investigation,  viewport,  signal  s3mchronization, 
and  computer  control  and  analysis.  GPIB,  general-purpose  inter¬ 
face  bus. 
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base  allows  it  to  be  rigidly  located  in  reserved  areas 
of  the  system’s  steel  baseplate,  providing  quick  and 
easy  insertion  and  removal.  The  viewport  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  mirror  or  partially  reflecting  beam  split¬ 
ter,  the  video  camera,  and  potentially  an  illuminator. 
The  camera’s  objective  lens  focal  length  determines 
the  area  of  the  device  that  will  be  monitored.  Most 
monochrome  video  cameras  are  sensitive  in  the  near 
infrared,  although  some  cameras  may  require  that  a 
manufacturer’s  infrared  Alter  placed  near  the  focal 
plane  be  removed.  To  reduce  the  sensitivity  of  the 
camera  to  spontaneous  laser  emission  between  strobe 
pulses  and  light  from  secondary  illumination,  a 
narrow  optical  bandwidth  Alter  can  be  employed 
during  measurements.  It  is  often  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  neutral-density  filters  to  reduce  the 
light  to  a  level  tolerable  by  the  CCD  sensors. 

Two  methods  can  be  used  to  produce  the  strobo¬ 
scopic  pulses.  In  the  first  method,  the  optical  strobe 
pulse  is  generated  by  an  external  laser  source  linked 
with  the  viewport  accessory.  When  the  probe  source 
is  part  of  the  viewport  it  is  better  if  it  provides  either 
broad-area  illumination  or  large  spots  so  that  only 
coarse  registration  of  the  illumination  and  modula¬ 
tors  is  required.  Also,  the  broad-area  illumination 
provides  a  simple  means  of  identifying  landmarks  on 
the  chip  or  of  investigating  local  variations  across 
large-area  modulators.  In  this  case  the  normal 
readout  beams  must  be  blocked  or  disabled.  A 
light-emitting-diode  source  is  generally  not  accept¬ 
able  as  a  strobe  source  because  of  the  restricted 
wavelength  range  of  the  quantum-well  modulators 
and  the  difficulty  of  generating  a  pulse  of  sufficiently 
narrow  time  duration.  The  chief  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  diagnostic  tool  is  independent  of 
the  photonic  system  except  for  the  viewport  tool  and 
a  clock  signal  shared  with  the  system  to  synchronize 
the  pulse.  Also,  the  short-duration  optical  pulse 
may  be  generated  by  a  laser  more  suitable  for  this 
task.  In  essence,  this  technique  is  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  electronic  circuits  wherein  modulators  are 
integrated  solely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  diagnostic 
information. 

A  second  method  is  to  use  the  normal  system 
readout  laser  to  generate  the  probe  optical  pulse  by 
supplying  a  new  set  of  electronic  pulse  signals. 
Under  normal  system  operation,  this  laser  would 
generate  an  uninterrupted,  intensity-modulated, 
square  wave  that  is  synchronized  with  each  data  bit 
as  it  is  presented  at  the  modulator.  After  modifica¬ 
tion,  diagnostic  readout  is  accomplished  through 
disconnecting  the  normal  clocking  electronic  signal 
and  replacing  it  with  the  synchronized  pulse  signal. 
The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are  the  ability  to  rely 
on  the  system’s  optical  power  sources  and  the  ability 
to  examine  problems  potentially  associated  with 
these  lasers.  Also,  photocurrents  produced  in  the 
modulators  during  testing  may  be  more  characteris¬ 
tic  of  those  generated  during  normal  system  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  low-speed  responsivity  of  the  CCD  sensor  has 
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a  directly  impact  on  the  operation  of  the  diagnostic 
tool.  Like  the  standard  digital-electronic-sampling 
oscilloscope,  the  modulator’s  absorption  waveform  is 
selectively  sampled  for  short  intervals  over  the  course 
of  several  repeated  patterns.  However,  because  the 
CCD  camera  acts  as  an  integrator,  collecting  the 
light  throughout  a  video  frame  of  l/30-s  duration, 
waveforms  can  require  several  seconds  for  accumu¬ 
lating.  In  addition,  because  the  CCD  camera  is 
susceptible  to  extraneous  light  sources  and  inherent 
electronic  noise,  it  is  desirable  to  collect  several 
pulses  throughout  the  video  frame  to  maximize  the 
signal  strength.  Because  of  this  collection  of  mul¬ 
tiple  data  points,  the  probe  pulses  must  be  exactly 
registered  in  time  to  the  data  throughout  the  video 
frame.  In  addition,  the  sampled  points  thus  repre¬ 
sent  an  average  value  for  each  time  interval  and  are 
therefore  unsuitable  for  determining  a  channel  bit¬ 
error  rate. 

The  pace  of  the  strobe  delay  sequence  is  limited  by 
the  performance  of  the  video  acquisition  and  analy¬ 
sis  system.  In  this  implementation,  the  sampling 
speed  is  '“lO  samples  per  second.  Speeds  of  up  to 
30  frames/s  would  be  expected  in  future  advanced 
processing  systems.  Methods  of  electronically  con¬ 
trolling  the  data  and  the  strobe  synchronization 
include  using  a  computer-controlled  delay  generator 
triggered  by  a  system  timing  signal,  using  a  multi¬ 
channel  word  generator  that  integrates  pulse  and 
data  signal  functions  and  features  programmable 
delays,  or  using  two  signal  generators  that  are 
highly  synchronized  but  differ  in  the  fundamental 
bit  frequency  by  only  a  few  hertz.  An  alternative 
optomechanical  means  of  accurately  dela5dng  the 
optical  pulse  is  to  use  a  retroreflective  optical  relay 
whereby  delay  is  introduced  when  a  mirror  is  micro- 
positioned  along  the  beam  path. 

If  the  system  data  bit  rate  is  given  hyR  =  l/Tj,  the 
synchronization  is  set  so  that  a  probe  pulse  is 
generated  at  a  rate  close  to  R/N,  where  N  is  the 
number  of  bits  associated  with  the  repeated  bit 
pattern.  The  strobe  duration  should  be  the  same  as 
or  smaller  than  the  bit  duration.  The  shorter  the 
pulse  duration  and  the  slower  the  delay  scan,  the 
greater  the  information  about  the  temporal  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  data  waveform.  If  a  delay  generator  is 
used,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  generate  the  strobe 
pulse  faster  than  a  rate  of  a  few  megahertz.  This  is 
adequate,  provided  that  the  delay  generator  accu¬ 
rately  triggers  the  pulse  and  so  long  as  the  number  of 
pulses  within  each  video  frame  does  not  vary  signifi¬ 
cantly.  This  pulse  is  then  slowly  delayed  such  that 
it  samples  the  entire  data  pattern  over  a  period  of  a 
few  seconds. 

The  time  resolution  of  the  optical  oscilloscope  is 
determined  by  three  factors:  the  duration  of  the 
optical  strobe  pulse,  the  advance  of  the  strobe  pulse 
during  a  sampling  interval,  and  the  timing  jitter  of 
the  pulse  and  the  data  signals  with  respect  to  each 
other.  In  the  current  demonstration  discussed  in 
Section  4,  a  semiconductor  laser  was  used  as  a  strobe 
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source  and  was  synchronized  by  two  signal  genera¬ 
tors.  The  optical  strobe  width  was  —200  ps  and  the 
pulse  advanced  at  a  rate  of  —33  ps  per  video  frame 
for  1-Gb/s  data.  Thus  the  strobe  pulse  duration 
had  a  dominant  effect  on  temporal  resolution.  It  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  strobe  duration  by 
performing  a  deconvolution  of  the  measured  pulse 
waveform  with  the  data  waveform. 

The  time  resolution  of  the  oscilloscope  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  a  mode-locked  laser  as 
the  strobe  illumination.  With  a  mode-locked  laser 
it  is  possible  to  generate  subpicosecond-duration 
optical  pulses.  The  strobe  delay  can  be  controlled 
by  retroreflection  of  the  laser  beam  by  a  mirror 
mounted  on  micropositioning  stages.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  subpicosecond  incremental  delays  can  be  added. 

Finally,  the  electronic  video  signal  is  connected  to 
video  digitization  hardware  in  which  the  image  is 
stored  in  memory  and  becomes  available  to  the 
computer  processor.  Rudimentary  information  is, 
of  course,  available  to  the  user,  who  can  directly  view 
the  intensity  modulation  on  the  video  display. 
Computer-enhanced  color  mapping  can  be  added  to 
aid  in  distinguishing  logic  states.  It  is,  however, 
the  processing  of  the  stored  digital  images  that 
provides  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  waveforms. 

The  intensity  resolution  of  this  tool  is  primarily 
affected  by  the  resolution  of  the  video  digitization 
system  and  the  ratio  of  the  strobe  readout  state 
energy  relative  to  the  off  state.  In  general,  the 
digitized  video  signal  from  current  commercially 
available  systems  has  an  accuracy  of  less  than  8  bits 
or  256  gray-scale  levels.  One  can  effectively  reduce 
the  level  of  video  noise  by  integrating  the  spot 
intensity  from  a  region  of  several  pixels  rather  than 
by  rel3ang  on  a  single  pixel.  In  certain  situations, 
this  might  require  the  image  to  be  slightly  defocused. 

To  monitor  the  spot  intensities  effectively,  the 
background  power  of  the  strobe  or  other  illumination 
during  the  off  state  must  be  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  readout  pulse.  An  estimation  of  the 
required  contrast  ratio  for  the  laser  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from 

where  PoJPofs  is  the  power  contrast  ratio  of  the 
strobe  to  the  background,  SNR  is  the  desired  signal- 
to-noise  ratio  of  the  waveform,  and  Ton  =  Ps  and 
Toff  ~  Tp  +  A  are  the  strobe  duration  and  period 
respectively.  As  an  example,  in  the  demonstration 
presented  in  Section  4,  T^  =  200  ps  and  Tp  +  A  =  16 
ns.  Thus  for  a  desired  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  1,  the 
contrast  ratio  must  be  —80.  It  is  this  contrast-ratio 
requirement  that  determined  the  need  to  use  a 
narrow-band  optical  filter  to  reduce  the  spontaneous 
emission  background  of  the  semiconductor  laser 
diode  satisfactorily.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  background  signal  will  further  reduce  the 
limited  contrast  range  of  the  0  and  the  1  states  of  the 
MQW  modulators. 

One  of  strongest  secondary  advantages  of  select¬ 


ing  video  cameras  to  sample  the  optical  waveform  is 
the  unparalleled  ability  to  record  the  signal  with 
conventional  video  tape  recorders.  In  this  manner, 
system  operation  can  be  reviewed  or  archived  to 
provide  comparisons  against  future  performance. 

In  summary,  the  electronic  module  synchronizes 
the  data  stream  and  the  strobe  pulses.  The  module 
may  be  as  simple  as  a  delay  generator  triggered  by 
the  photonic  system  electronics  or  as  elaborate  as 
two  matched  signal  generators  whose  base  frequen¬ 
cies  differ  by  —1  Hz.  The  strobe  itself  may  consist 
of  the  readout  lasers  integrated  into  the  system  or 
separate  lasers  that  form  part  of  the  viewport.  The 
optical  channels  are  sampled  by  a  viewport  designed 
to  form  an  image  on  a  standard  video  camera.  The 
video  signal  is  then  digitized  by  a  video-enhanced 
personal  computer  for  further  analysis.  Aside  from 
the  custom  framework  needed  to  attach  the  viewport 
to  the  system,  all  the  diagnostic  hardware  are  readily 
available  and  are  economically  priced. 

4.  Software  Application 

The  duty  of  the  software  application  is  to 

•  control  the  synchronization  of  the  probe  pulse 
and  high-speed  data  stream  when  necessary, 

•  manage  the  sampling  and  analysis  of  the  video 
signal, 

•  allow  the  user  to  identify  easily  the  pixel 
regions  of  the  video  frame  to  monitor, 

•  display  the  time  sequential  intensity  evolution 
of  an  array  of  optical  channels  in  a  manner  reminis¬ 
cent  of  a  standard  electronic  oscilloscope. 

One  project  objective  was  to  select  a  cost-effective 
personal  computer  platform  for  which  video  acquisi¬ 
tion  hardware  and  image  analysis  software  could  be 
easily  integrated  in  a  package  that  could  be  adapted 
to  a  broad  class  of  systems.  An  Apple  Macintosh 
Quadra  840AV  served  as  the  application  platform  for 
developing  and  running  the  software  for  the  oscillo¬ 
scope  interface.  This  system  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  the  integrated  video  acquisition  hardware 
and  the  QuickTime  video  event  manager  software 
toolkit.  The  QuickTime  system  standard  allows  the 
application  to  be  easily  transferred  to  similar  sys¬ 
tems  that  adhere  to  this  standard.  As  proof,  the 
optical  oscilloscope  has  been  demonstrated  on  the 
Power  Macintosh  AV  platform  without  modification. 
In  practice,  alternative  platforms  will  also  provide  a 
suitable  environment  for  implementing  this  tool. 

The  application  software  can  be  viewed  as  three 
basic  modules:  the  video  acquisition  and  analysis 
module,  the  oscilloscope  control  and  display  module, 
and  the  signal  synchronization  module.  Each  mod¬ 
ule  provides  a  user  interface  for  adjusting  param¬ 
eters  and  options.  The  software  for  this  project  was 
coded  with  the  Symantec  ThinkC-l--f  compiler  and 
relied  on  the  Think  Class  libraries.  Visual  Archi¬ 
tect  also  aided  in  developing  a  code  for  the  user 
interface.  Both  the  video  and  oscilloscope  module 
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controls  can  be  accessed  through  menu  items  perma¬ 
nently  positioned  at  the  top  of  the  display  screen  and 
through  popup  dialogs  to  support  individual  func¬ 
tions  interactively. 

Figure  3  shows  an  example  of  the  application 
software  in  operation.  The  leftmost  window  shows 
an  image  of  the  illuminated  device  array.  The 
center  video  window  shows  the  application’s  region 
selection  interface.  Sixteen  modulator  intensity 
waveforms  obtained  from  the  sampled  video  signal 
are  shown  in  the  rightmost  window.  For  compari¬ 
son,  the  intensity  waveform  of  one  modulator  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  high-speed  photodetector  is  shown  on 
the  bottom  left. 

The  synchronization  of  data  stream  and  strobe 
pulse  can  be  either  controlled  by  the  computer’s 
communicating  to  a  programmable  delay  generator 
by  using  the  general-purpose  interface  bus  or  imple¬ 
mented  by  a  tight  coupling  of  the  operation  of  the 
data  and  pulse  generators.  Under  the  computer- 
control  scheme,  a  message  would  be  sent  to  the  delay 
generator  after  each  frame  capture,  instructing  the 
delay  to  be  incremented  by  a  fixed  amount.  Periodi¬ 
cally,  the  generator  would  be  instructed  to  restart 
the  cycle.  By  allowing  the  computer  to  directly 
control  the  synchronization,  the  user  can  determine 
the  degree  of  resolution  or  the  speed  of  acquisition 
desired.  We  have  not  fully  developed  the  sjmchroni- 
zation  control  module  in  this  project,  as  we  were  ahle 
to  demonstrate  the  oscilloscope  by  using  externally 
synchronized  hardware. 

The  video  module  is  responsible  for  digitizing, 
storing,  and  displaying  video  frames  and  extracting 
the  intensity  values  from  the  designated  regions  of 
interest.  The  video  digitization  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  are  highly  integrated  with  the  workstation  in 
this  implementation.  Apple  QuickTime  system  soft¬ 
ware  provided  access  to  many  features  needed  to 
control  to  these  various  functions.  The  Macintosh 
AV  systems  have  video  memory  that  is  accessible  by 
the  video  acquisition  electronics,  the  central  proces¬ 
sor,  and  the  graphics  display  controller,  and  thus 
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Fig,  3.  Oscilloscope  display  interface  showing  an  image  of  the 
illuminated  modulator  array,  a  video  window  for  selecting  the 
regions  of  interest,  and  the  intensity  traces  for  the  designated 
devices. 


intensity  values  are  easily  attainable  by  the  analysis 
routines. 

The  display  sequence  begins  by  opening  the  appli¬ 
cation  tool  that  initializes  the  video  acquisition 
hardware  and  displays  a  video  window  updated 
about  once  each  second  on  the  computer  monitor. 
It  may  initially  be  necessary  to  provide  broad-area 
illumination  of  the  chip  in  order  to  identify  the 
general  location  of  specific  modulators.  Next,  the 
illumination  is  reduced,  and  the  pulsed  light  soui  ce 
is  introduced  (and  aligned  if  necessary).  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  that  this  light  saturates  the  camera 
or  video  analog-to-digital  converter  so  that  a  strong 
neutral-density  filter  must  be  inserted  to  reduce  the 
intensity. 

The  video  tool  interface  permits  creation  and 
manipulation  of  regions  of  interest  in  the  video 
display  window.  The  resizable  video  window  will 
display  either  live  video  or  a  single  captured  image 
so  that  the  user  may  identify  the  regions  to  monitor. 
A  captured  image  is  sometimes  favored  to  avoid 
aligning  during  bits  intervals  when  the  intensity  is 
low.  The  user  selects  the  “Click  Creates  Region” 
item  from  the  application  menu  to  begin  identifying 
areas  to  monitor.  Using  an  interactive  cursor,  the 
user  either  selects  an  arbitrarily  distributed  set  of 
regions  by  clicking  on  the  center  of  each  region  or 
defines  an  array  of  regularly  spaced  regions  by 
selecting  three  corners  and  providing  the  number  of 
rows  and  columns.  The  region  size  can  be  adjusted 
from  a  single  pixel  to  an  arbitrarily  sized  rectangle  of 
pixels.  In  the  case  of  multiple-pixels  regions,  the 
average  region  intensity  is  calculated.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  specifying  a  multipixel  over  a  single-pixel 
region  is  that  the  alignment  sensitivity  is  reduced 
and  the  averaging  reduces  some  of  the  inherent 
video  noise.  To  aid  the  user  in  accurately  locating 
the  region,  a  zoom  feature  will  display  a  magnified 
region  surrounding  the  selection  point. 

Another  option  provided  is  the  ability  to  pause  the 
video  window  update  during  analysis.  By  choosing 
to  pause,  the  processor  is  able  to  devote  a  greater 
fraction  of  the  time  to  the  oscilloscope  module  and 
thereby  increase  its  sample  analysis  rate.  During 
operation,  we  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  ~  10  frames  per  second. 

Once  the  regions  are  identified,  the  user  selects 
the  menu  item  “Graph  Selected  Regions”  to  create 
the  oscilloscope  traces.  The  oscilloscope  interface  is 
designed  to  present  the  intensity  waveforms  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  a  high-speed,  multichannel 
oscilloscope.  The  waveforms  can  be  displayed  as  an 
array  of  scan  plots  or  overlaid  on  a  common  graph. 
Figures  3  and  4  show  an  example  of  an  array  of  scan 
plots.  All  scans  are  simultaneously  updated  at  ~  10 
points  per  second  per  channel.  Once  the  trace  has 
traveled  across  the  plot,  it  is  erased  and  a  new  trace 
is  started.  The  user  may  choose  to  stop  the  scan  at 
any  point  to  examine  the  waveforms  more  closely 
and  store  the  data  in  a  file.  Color  is  also  used  to 
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Fig.  4.  Array  of  scope  traces  taken  from  16  modulators. 
Vertical  pairs  of  scans  show  complementary  data.  The  data 
scans  are  1-Gb/s  nonreturn-to-zero  data  patterns.  The  high- 
frequency  scans  are  1-GHz  square  waves. 


identify  waveforms  in  the  overlay  plots,  and  a  single 
waveform,  on  being  selected,  can  be  correlated  with 
its  region  in  the  video  window.  The  time  scale  and 
the  intensity  axis  of  the  scan  region  are  user  adjust¬ 
able.  Autoscaling,  triggering,  and  data  storage  func¬ 
tions  are  also  provided.  The  user  is  also  provided 
with  a  means  of  defining  a  signal  mask  and  selecting 
a  specific  channel  for  triggering  the  scan  event. 

A  video  signal  of  the  operating  system  was  col¬ 
lected  by  a  video  tape  recorder  and  analyzed  by  the 
optical  oscilloscope,  illustrating  a  means  of  storing 
diagnostics  for  later  analysis.  In  this  mode,  the 
S3mchronization  module  is  unnecessary. 

5.  Demonstration 

To  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  multichannel 
optical  sampling  oscilloscope,  a  2  X  4  array  of 
independent  electrically  driven,  differential  modula¬ 
tors'*  was  monitored  while  operating  at  Gb/s  data 
rates.  Figure  5  shows  an  image  of  the  modulator 
array  in  which  the  readout  beams  have  been  aligned 
to  a  set  of  the  circular  modulator  windows.  The 
synchronization  between  the  data  signals  and  the 
probe  pulse  was  fixed  by  two  high-precision,  fre¬ 
quency-stabilized  analog  signal  generators  synchro¬ 
nized  to  a  common  clock  to  trigger  digital  data  and 
pulse  generators.  The  frequency  of  one  generator 
could  be  adjusted  to  1  part  in  10®. 
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Fig.  5.  Image  of  MQW  modulator  array  illuminated  by  a  beam 
array  captured  by  video  camera. 

For  the  data  collected  in  Fig.  4,  the  data  generator 
was  triggered  at  a  rate  of  1,000,000,001  Hz,  while 
the  probe  pulse  operated  at  frequency  of  62,500,000 
Hz  such  that  the  probe  pulse  monitored  every  16th 
bit.  Four  of  the  differential  modulators  were  driven 
by  a  data  generator  (16-bit  patterns)  at  1  Gb/s,  and 
four  were  driven  by  1-GHz  square  waves  (i.e.,  a 
2-Gb/ s  1010  bit  pattern).  The  voltage  on  the  modu¬ 
lators  was  set  to  a  3.3-V  swing  that,  coupled  with  the 
shift  in  operating  wavelength  caused  by  heating 
from  nearby  50-0  terminating  resistors,  led  to  a  poor 
contrast  ratio  between  on  and  off  states.  When  the 
probe  pulse  is  scanned  through  the  data  pattern  at  a 
rate  of  ~  1  bit  per  second  and  sampled  ~  10  times  per 
second,  the  sample  spacing  on  the  optical  oscillo¬ 
scope  is  —100  ps. 

Signals  were  collected  to  illustrate  the  similarity 
of  the  waveforms  obtained  by  a  conventional  high¬ 
speed  photodetector  and  the  optical  oscilloscope. 
Figure  6  is  the  intensity  trace  from  a  high-speed 
photodetector  sampled  by  an  electronic  oscilloscope 
for  the  data  pattern  of  10111000  operating  at  a 
1-Gb/s  data  rate.  The  resolution  of  the  optical 
oscilloscope  is  limited  by  the  optical  strobe  pulse. 
Figure  7  shows  the  strobe  pulse  intensity  profile 
with  a  width  of —200  ps  as  measured  by  a  high-speed 
photodetector. 
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Fig.  6.  Data  pattern  of  10111000  at  1  Gb/s  sampled  with  a 
conventional  high-speed  photodetector. 


The  modulators  were  operated  at  data  rates  from 
0.5  to  4  Gb/s.  The  upper  limit  was  set  by  the 
available  signal  generator.  Throughout  these  data 
rates,  the  relative  characteristics  of  the  oscilloscope 
traces  remained  unchanged.  The  1-  and  2-Gb/s 
data  have  been  presented  in  Fig.  4  because  they 
show  more  sharply  defined  edges  than  the  higher 
rate  waveforms  do.  In  each  of  the  16  traces  in  the 
figure,  a  common  intensity  and  time  scale  was  used. 
On  close  observation,  it  can  be  seen  that  scans  can  be 
paired  vertically  as  a  data  stream  and  its  comple¬ 
ment.  This  is  as  expected  because  the  electronic 
signal  drove  the  center  connection  of  the  serially 
connected  biased  self-electro-optic-effect-device 
modulator  pair.  The  1-GHz  square  waves  repre¬ 
sent  an  effective  2-Gb/s  bit  stream  that  has  a 
1010  •  •  •  pattern.  The  patterns  in  the  top  half  are 
1-Gb/s  16-bit  nonreturn-to-zero  data  streams  of 
1011100010111000,  whereas  the  patterns  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  half  are  1-Gb/s  streams  of  1000000111111000. 
The  reduced  size  of  the  two  signals  in  the  right-hand 
column  appears  to  be  related  to  the  modulator  and 
not  to  the  diagnostic  tool. 

The  strobe  spots  were  also  severely  defocused  to 
determine  whether  the  oscilloscope  performed 
equivalently  when  a  broad-area  illumination  was 
provided.  Again  the  appearance  of  the  traces  closely 


Fig.  7.  Intensity  evolution  of  optical  strobe  pulse  as  measured  by 
a  high-speed  photodetector. 


resembled  those  of  Fig.  4.  The  system  also  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  to  analyze  a  recorded  video  signal, 
although  the  trace  appearance  was  slightly  degraded. 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  addition  of  video  noise 
during  the  recording  and  a  less  stable  horizontal  and 
vertical  frame-to-frame  synchronization.  Although 
only  16  modulators  were  available  for  this  test,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  tool  could  successfully 
monitor  and  analyze  a  16  X  16  region  without 
degrading  performance. 

6.  Summary 

The  high  concentration  and  overlap  of  information 
channels  transmitted  through  a  digital  free-space 
photonic  architecture  preclude  the  use  of  local  elec¬ 
tronic  and  optoelectronic  diagnostic  probes.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  insert  a  viewport  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  form  a  remote  image  of  the  optoelectronic 
device  array.  Through  the  use  of  stroboscopic  light 
pulses  synchronized  to  the  data  stream,  it  has  been 
shown  that  high-speed  modulator  absorption  can  be 
monitored  by  cost-effective  video  cameras.  The  high¬ 
speed  operation  of  free-space  photonic  systems  is 
easily  monitored  with  this  novel  diagnostic  tool. 
Its  chief  advantage  is  the  ability  to  process  several 
optically  sampled  channels  operating  at  multigiga¬ 
hertz  rates  in  parallel.  We  have  demonstrated  its 
operation  by  simultaneously  monitoring  16  modula¬ 
tors  operating  at  data  rates  ranging  from  0.5  to  4 
Gb/s. 

This  work  was  partially  sponsored  by  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Project  Agency  under  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Rome  Laboratory  contract  number  F30602-93- 
C-0166. 
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[57]  ABSTRACT 

A  telecommunications  switch  which  has  a  central  switch 
fabric  made  up  of  multiple  crossbars  that  can  be  used  to 
switch  either  circuit  switched  or  packet  switch  communica¬ 
tions  as  long  as  appropriate  input  and  output  interfaces  and 
controllers  are  provided.  Thus,  a  large,  high  throughput 
telecommunications  switch  is  provided  where  the  expensive 
switch  fabric  core  can  remain  the  same  and  the  interfaces 
and  control  cards  changed  as  the  relative  demands  for  circuit 
switched  communications  and  packet  switched  communica¬ 
tions.  such  as  ATM.  evolve.  Besides  being  flexible,  this 
switch  may  also  be  fault  tolerant. 
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RmJ-1  X  B2,i 


RnJ-1  ^  B2,i 


Roj-1  ^  B2,i 


Rpj-1  X  B2,i 


Rm  ^  B2,i 


RbJ  ^  B2,i 


Rcj  ^  B2,i 


Rqj  ^  B2,i 


Rp  ^  B2,i 


RfJ  X  B2,i 


RgJ  ^  B2,i 


RhJ  ^  B2,i 


R  ij  ^  B2,i 


RjJ  B2.i 


RkJ  ^  B2,i 


Rg  ^  ®2j 


Rmj  ^  B2,i+i 


Rnj  X  B2,i+i 


Rqj  ^  B2,i+i 


Rpj  ^  B2,i+i 


RA,i+1  ^  B2,i+1 
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Roj-1  ^  B3,i_i 


Rpj-1  ^  B3,i_i 


Ra,!  X  B3 

Rbj  ^  B3 

Rcj  ^63 

Rdj  ^  B3 

Rej  ^  B3 

Rfj  ^  B3 

Rcj  X  B3 

Rhj  X  B3 

R  IJ  X  B3 

Rjj  X  B3 

RkJ  X  B3 

Rg  ^  B3 

Rmj  X  B3 

Rnj  X  B3 

Rpj  ^  B3,i 


Rcj+ixBi,i+i 

Rbj+1  X  B2,i+i 

RA.i+1  X  B3,i+i 

Rqj+i  X  Bi,i+i 

Rcj+1  X  B2,i+i 

Rbj+1  X  B3,i+i 
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TERABIT  PER  SECOND  PACKET  SWITCH 
HAVING  DISTRIBUTED  OUT-OF-BAND 
CONTROL  OF  CIRCUIT  AND  PACKET 
SWITCHING  COMMUNICATIONS 

5 

CROSS  REFERENCES 

This  application  is  related  to  the  following  co-pending 
applications;  ‘TERABIT  PER  SECOND  PACKET 
SWITCH”  by  Thomas  Cloonan  and  Gavlord  Richards,  Ser.  lo 
No.  08/366,708;  ‘TERABIT  PER  SECOND  ATM  PACKET 
SWITCH  HAVING  DISTRIBUTED  OUT-OF-BAND 
CONTROL"  by  Thomas  Cloonan  and  Gaylord  Richards, 
Ser.  No.  08/367,489;  ‘‘METHOD  AND  APPARATUS  FOR 
DETECTING  AND  PREVENTING  THE  COMMUNICA-  15 
TION  OF  BIT  ERRORS  ON  A  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 
SERI/\L  DATA  LINK”  by  Thomas  Cloonan,  Ser.  No. 
08/366,706;  and  ‘‘TERABIT  PER  SECOND  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION  NTTWORK”  Thomas  Cloonan  and  Gaylord  Rich¬ 
ards,  Ser.  No.  08/366.707;  and  “APPARATUS  AND  20 
METHOD  FOR  REDUCING  DATA  LOSSES  IN  A  GROW- 
ABLE  PACKET  SWITCH”  by  Thomas  Cloonan  and  Gay¬ 
lord  Richards  Ser.  No.  08/366,705. 

TECHNICAL  FIELD  25 

The  invention  relates  to  large  telecommunication 
switches  and  more  particularly  to  large  telecommunication 
switches  that  use  data  packets  in  order  to  communicate  at 
aggregate  throughputs  at  the  one  terabit  per  second  level, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRIOR  ART 

Telecommunications  have  long  used  digital  switching  to 
encode,  multiplex,  transmit  and  decode  audio  frequencies  in 
order  to  carry  the  millions  of  telephone  voice  calls  of  the  ^ 
world.  Telecommunication  switches  for  voice  calls  have 
grown  to  very  large  sizes  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
Most  of  the  switching  systems  that  route  and  control  voice 
call  trafBc  are  called  circuit  switches,  which  means  that  for 
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each  call  a  type  of  bi-directional  audio  circuit  is  set  up 
between  the  ciling  party  and  the  called  party.  The  circuit 
that  is  set  up  has  the  bandwidth  and  transport  timing 
necessary  to  simulate  a  facc-io-facc  conversation  without 
objectionable  distortion  or  time  delays. 

An  alternative  to  circuit  switching  is  called  packet  switch¬ 
ing.  For  packet  switching,  the  calling  party  is  responsible  for 
converting  the  information  into  one  or  more  packets.  This 
information  could  be  encoded  voice,  it  could  be  encoded 
computer  data,  or  it  could  be  encoded  video.  The  number  of 
the  called  party  is  typically  included  in  a  packet  header  to 
guide  the  packet  to  its  destination.  The  packet  switching 
network  has  the  task  of  routing  each  packet  to  its  respective 
destination  without  undue  delay.  The  called  party  usually 
has  the  equipment  to  receive  the  packets  and  decode  the  jj 
information  back  into  an  appropriate  form. 

The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  packet  switching  tralTic 
carrying  voice,  computer  (LA.N/WAN).  facsimile,  image 
and  video  data  to  an  ever  widening  variety  of  locations, 
along  with  the  proposals  for  a  National  Information  Infra-  jo 
structure,  has  challenged  both  the  packet  switch  protocols 
and  system  architecture's. 

Many  vendors  and  service  providers  have  joined  forces  to 
define  a  global  standard  that  would  permit  packet  switching 
services  to  be  provided  in  a  ubiquitous  fashion.  The  result  of  65 
this  coordinated  effort  has  been  the  rapid  development  and 
deployment  of  an  Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  as  a 
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means  of  efficiently  routing  and  transporting  data  packets 
that  have  stochastically-disuibutcd  arrival  rales  according  to 
the  recent  ATM  standard.  ATM  is  thus  a  packci-orienicd 
standard,  but  unlike  most  of  its  data  packet  predecessors 
(X.25.  frame  relay,  etc.).  AT.M  uses  shon.  fixed-length. 
53-byie  packets  that  are  called  cells.  ATM  also  uses  a  very 
streamlined  form  of  error  recovery  and  flow  control  relative 
to  its  .predecessors.  In  fact,  the  ATM  standard  essentially 
eliminates  most  error  protection  and  flow  control  at  the  link 
level,  leaving  these  functions  to  higher  level  protocols  at  the 
edges  of  the  network.  This  approach  permits  rapid  routing  oT 
the  short  cells  with  minimal  network  delay  and  jitter,  making 
ATM  compatible  with  voice,  data  and  video  services.  ATM 
has  been  embraced  by  the  computer.  LAN.  and  WAN 
industries,  so  a  seam-less  packet  communication  from  the 
source  computer  through  LANs,  WANs,  and  the  public- 
switched  network  is  a  reality. 

If  this  level  of  connectivity  becomes  available  to  the 
average  consumer  and  if  advanced  broadband  services  that 
combine  voice,  broadband  data  and  video  are  similarly 
available  at  a  reasonable  price,  then  the  volume  of  ATM 
traffic  that  may  be  generated  in  the  future  is  virtually 
limitless.  As  a  result,  the  number  and  size  of  the  switches 
and  cross-connects  required  to  route  this  ATM  packet  traffic 
may  also  grow  by  phenomenal  rates  within  the  next  decade. 
ATM  switches  and  cross-connects  for  toll  and  gateway 
applications  may  require  aggregate  bandwidths  ranging 
from  155  gigabits  per  second  (1000  inputs  at  SONET  OC-3 
155  megabits  per  second  rates)  to  2.4  terabits  per  second 
(1000  inputs  at  SONET  OC-48  2.4  gigabits  per  second 
rates).  Additionally,  if  demand  for  broadband  services  to  the 
home  and/or  LAN/WAN  connectivity  through  the  public- 
switched  network  grows  as  some  experts  believe,  then  local 
telephone  exchange  carriers  may  require  ATM  switches  and 
cross-connects  for  metropolitan  area  network  (MAN)  appli¬ 
cations  having  aggregate  bandwidths  ranging  from  100 
gigabits  per  second  (50.000  inputs  at  Ethernet  10  megabits 
per  second  rates  and  20  percent  occupancy)  to  775  gigabits 
per  second  (50,000  inputs  at  SONET  OC-3  155  megabits  per 
second  rates  and  10  percent  occupancy). 

By  necessity,  most  of  the  current  architectural  research 
and  hardwarc/softwarc  development  for  ATM  switches  has 
conccnu-atcd  on  switches  with  much  smaller  aggregate 
bandwidths  that  will  meet  the  more  near-term  needs  of  the 
marketplace.  For  example,  most  of  the  proposals  within  the 
LAN/WAN  community  have  supported  aggregate  band- 
widths  ranging  from  150  megabits  per  second  lo  12  gigabits 
per  second,  and  most  of  the  published  proposals  within  the 
telecommunications  community  have  supported  aggregate 
bandwidths  ranging  from  20  gigabits  per  second  to  160 
gigabits  per  second.  Extensions  of  most  of  these  architec¬ 
ture’s  to  larger  sizes  usually  produce  systems  that  arc  cost 
prohibitive,  size  prohibitive,  and/or  physically  unrealizable 
because  of  limits  of  the  underlying  to  technology. 

For  example,  very  common  designs  for  large,  high- 
throughput  switches  use  a  multi-stage  interconnection  net¬ 
work  containing  multiple  stages  of  switching  nodes  (node- 
stages)  interconnected  by  stages  of  links  (link-stages)  to 
provide  multiple  paths  between  input  pons  and  output  ports. 
Clos,  Banyan  and  Benes  networks  are  examples  of  such 
networks.  A  multiple  stage  network  design  can  yield  net¬ 
works  with  very  high  levels  of  performance  (low  blocking 
probabilities,  low  delay,  high  degrees  of  fault  loleruncc, 
etc.),  and  may  result  in  low  system-level  costs,  because 
network  resources  (nodes  and  links)  arc  time-shared  by  the 
many  dilTcrcni  paths  that  can  be  set  up  within  the  network. 
Physically  realizing  a  multistage  network  for  ATM  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  problem. 
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The  design  of  any  large,  high-throughput  ATM  switching 
architecture  must  address  two  fundamental  issues  that  pro¬ 
foundly  effect  the  overall  performance  of  the  resulting  ATM 
switch.  The  first  of  these  issues  is  cell  loss  due  to  blocking 
within  the  internal  links  of  the  distribution  network  (also  5 
known  as  the  switching  fabric),  and  the  second  is  cell  loss 
due  to  contention  for  output  pons  by  two  or  more  ATM  cells 
that  pass  through  the  switch  at  the  same  moment  in  time.  The 
first  issue  can  usually  be  solved  by  designing  a  network  with 
sufficient  switching  fabric  (nodes  and  links)  so  that  multiple 
paths  exist  between  input  pons  and  output  pons.  As  a  result, 
if  two  or  more  ATM  cells  attempt  to  use  the  same  shared 
resource  (nodes  or  links)  within  the  switching  fabric,  the 
cells  can  usually  find  two  disjoint  paths  that  eliminate  the 
internal  network  blocking  problem.  The  second  issue 
requires  the  switch  designer  to  identify  a  technique  for 
handling  simultaneous  cells. 

A  general  design  technique  for  a  switch  to  handle  cells 
destined  for  the  same  output  pon  is  analyzed  in  an  article,  A 
Growable  Packet  Switch  Architecture,  IEEE  Transactions  on 
Communications,  February,  1992,  by  Eng  et  al.  and  in  ^ 
another  article  The  Knockout  Switch,  ISS  AT&T  Technical 
Papers,  1987,  by  Yeh  et  al.  This  general  design  technique 
segments  the  switch  into  two  distinct  parts,  as  shown  in  FIG. 

1.  A  Nx(FN)  distribution  network  (which  provides  for  N 
input  ports)  and  a  bank  of  K  mxn  output  packet  modules  ^ 
(which  provide  for  a  total  of  M=Kn  output  ports).  Given  that 
each  of  the  links  emanating  from  the  distribution  network  is 
required  to  be  terminated  at  one  of  the  inputs  to  an  output 
packet  module,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  equation  FN=Km  must 
be  satisfied.  The  switching  fabric  is  a  memory-less  Nx(FN)  ^ 
fanout  switch  whose  function  is  to  route  an  arriving  ATM 
cell  to  any  of  the  m  inputs  on  the  output  packet  module 
connected  to  the  cell’s  desired  output  port.  The  output . 
packet  module  is  a  mxn  switch  with  buffers  that  are  available 
for  storing  cells  that  must  be  delayed  when  two  or  more  cells 
contend  for  a  particular  output  port.  If  the  arriving  traffic  is 
uniformly  distributed  across  all  output  ports  and  if  the 
buffers  within  the  output  packet  modules  are  sufficiently 
large,  then  the  ratio  m:n  can  always  be  chosen  large  enough 
to  force  the  cell  loss  probability  within  the  network  to  be 
below  any  desired  cell  loss  probability  level.  In  fact,  if  the 
network  size  (N)  is  large  and  if  R  represents  the  switch 
loading,  then  the  cell  loss  probability  of  a  network  with  mxn 
output  packet  modules  as  shown  by  Eng  et  al  is  given  by: 
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/•(cell  loss)  =  1 1  -  m/(n«)|  [  1  -  ^  K"*)*  j  - 

UR)"' 

Present  packet  switches  have  acceptable  cell  loss  probabili-  so 
ties  of  approximately  10“'^.  so  any  loss  probability  smaller 
than  present  units  are  considered  acceptable. 

,  Besides  the  ATM  cell  losses  because  of  internal  conten¬ 
tions.  in  an  ATM  Packet  Switch  where  all  of  the  N  cells 
arrive  simultaneously  at  the  inputs  of  the  distribution  net-  55 
work,  the  cells  must  be  processed  by  each  stage  of  the  path 
hunt  processing  pipeline  before  the  next  group  of  N  cells 
arrives  at  the  network  input  ports.  If,  for  example,  the 
incoming  transmission  lines  support  SONET  00-48  2.5 
gigabits  pef  second  bit-rates,  then  the  group  of  N  ATM  cells  60 
that  arrive  together  must  be  processed  and  sent  on  to  the  next 
stage  of  the  pipeline  every  176  nano  second  (the  duration  of 
an  ATM  cell  on  a  2.5  gigabits  per  second).  For  large  values 
of  N,  a  substantial  amount  of  processing  power  will  there¬ 
fore  be  required  to  complete  the  path  hunt  operations  for  ail  65 
N  cells.  (Note:  If  N=256,  then  1.45x10'*  path  hunts  must  be 
completed  every  second,  which  corresponds  to  an  average 
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processing  rate  of  one  path  hunt  every  684  pico  seconds). 
Present  commercial  microprocessors  can  process  approxi¬ 
mately  100  million  instructions  per  second.  If  each  path  hunt 
took  only  one  instruction,  at  least  15  of  microprocessors 
would  spend  100%  of  their  processing  time  pcriorming 
these  path  hunts.  Thus,  a  conu-ollcr  based  on  something 
other  than  a  single  microprocessor  will  be  necessary  for  a 
large  ATM  packet  switch. 

Two  approaches  to  solving  the  path  hunt  problem  can  be 
envisioned.  One  approach  uses  in-band.  i.c.  self-routing, 
control  techniques  to  perform  the  path  hunts.  For  in-band 
control  techniques,  the  connection  requests  are  prepended  to 
the  ATM  cells  and  routed  through  the  switch  along  the  same 
paths  used  by  the  following  ATM  payload.  This  approach 
typically  requires  parallel  processing  elements  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  all  of  the  nodes  in  the  network,  resulting  in 
relatively  complicated  hardware  within  each  node  of  the 
network  in  order  to  perform  localized  path  hunt  calculations 
(on  only  the  cells  that  pass  through  that  node)  when  deter¬ 
mining  how  to  route  the  arriving  connection  requests  and 
ATM  cells.  The  second  approach  uses  out-of-band  control 
techniques  whereby  the  controller  and  switch  fabric  arc 
logically  separated,  so  connection  requests  must  be  routed  to 
the  controller  before  the  control  signals  resulting  from  the 
path  hunt  are  injected  into  the  switch  fabric  to  set  the  paths. 
This  second  approach  requires  that  the  out-of-band  control¬ 
ler  have  tremendous  processing  power,  (as  mentioned 
above),  because  of  the  many  path  hunt  operations  that  must 
be  performed  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Since  the  path  hunting  operations  in  switches  using  in- 
band  control  techniques  are  only  based  on  localized  traffic 
information  and  not  on  global  information  regarding  all  of 
the  switch  tfaffic.  the  connections  may  not  always  be  routed 
in  optimal  fashion.  As  a  result,  networks  based  on  in-band 
control  techniques  often  require  more  switch  fabric  (stages 
and  nodes)  to  provide  the  same  operating  characteristics  as 
a  less  expensive  switch  based  on  out-of-band  conu’ol  tech¬ 
niques.  In  addition,  out-of-band  control  ATM  switch  archi¬ 
tecture’s  share  many  similarities  with  the  partitioning  of 
many  existing  telecommunication  switching  and  cross-con¬ 
nect  products  that  have  ccnu'alizcd  conuollers,  so  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  system  based  on  such  an  architecture  should 
yield  fewer  design  problems  than  an  architecture  based  on 
an  entirely  new  architectural  approach.  Thus,  ATM  switch 
designers  might  consider  an  out-of-band  conmol  ATM 
switch  to  benefit  from  the  lower  overall  hardware  costs  and 
more  standard  architectural  partitioning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulties  associated  with  performing  path  hunts  in  an 
out-of-band  controller  for  N  arriving  ATM  cells  is  the  time 
required  by  a  standard  partitioned  out-of-band  controller  to 
perform  N  path  hunts  might  influence  ATM  switch  designers 
to  consider  an  in-band  control  switch  design.  Assuming  a 
single  path  hunt  requires  at  least  one  read  from  a  busy-idle 
memory  and  one  write  to  a  busy-idle  memory,  path  hunt 
requires  2N  accesses  to  memory.  If  N=256,  then  512 
memory  accesses  arc  required  every  1 76  nano  second,  so  the 
average  memory  access  time  must  be  340  pico  second.  Since 
340  pico  second  memories  arc  not  commercially  available, 
a  path  hunt  scheme  different  than  the  present  standard 
architectural  partitioning  is  required  for  any  out-of  band 
controller. 

The  high  probability  that  large  ATM  switches  will  be 
required  coupled  with  the  uncertainties  and  shortcomings  of 
present  architecture’s  demonstrate  a  strong  need  in  the  art 
for  a  flexible  packet  switch  architecture  that  will  operate 
with  throughputs  at  the  terabit  per  second  levels. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  present  invention  to  provide  an  ATM 
packet  switch  architecture  that  has  a  large  aggregate  band¬ 
width. 
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DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 
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It  is  yet  another  object  of  the  invention  to  provide  an  ATM 
packet  switch  that  is  flexible  to  meet  current  and  future 
telecommunication  needs  as  they  evolve. 

It  is  another  object  of  the  invention  to  provide  an  ATM 
packet  switch  that  has  a  high  degree  of  fault-tolerance.  5 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  INVENTION 

Briefly  stated,  in  accordance  with  one  aspect  of  the 
invention,  the  foregoing  objects  are  achieved  by  providing  a  to 
switch  architecture  that  has  a  single  stage  switch  fabric 
which  will  operate  equally  well  with  circuit  switched  com¬ 
munications  and  with  packet  switched  communications,  or 
with  a  combination  of  both.  Such  a  switch  has  the  advantage 
of  meeting  present  demands  for  circuit  switched  and  packet  15 
switched  communications  and  the  flexibility  to  evolve  as  the 
demands  for  these  services  change,  without  major  changes 
to  the  switch.  Separate  circuit  switched  and  packet  switched 
out-of-band  controllers  are  required,  as  are  separate  input 
interfaces  and  output  modules.  But  these  are  modular  and  20 
can  be  easily  modified  as  needs  evolve.  The  central  switch 
fabric  does  not  need  to  change. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DRAWING 
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RG.  1  is  a  block  diagram  of  a  generalized  growable 
packet  switch. 

FIG.  2  is  a  slightly  re-drawn  FIG.  1. 

FIG.  3  is  a  block  diagram  of  a  growable  packet  switch  in 
which  the  switch  fabric  is  partitioned  into  L  multiple  pipes  30 
according  to  the  present  invention. 

FIG.  4  is  a  block  diagram,  similar  to  FIG.  3,  of  a  specific 
embodiment  of  the  present  invention  having  four  pipes 
(L=4)  and  showing  a  configuration  for  the  pipes. 

FIG.  5  is  a  simplified  block  diagram  of  the  embodiment 
shown  in  RG.  4  which  shows  greater  details  of  the  control¬ 
ler. 

RG.  6  illustrates  the  timing  sequences  of  requests  to  the 
controller  shown  in  FIG.  5.  40 

FIG.  7  is  a  simplified  block  diagram  of  an  embodiment  of 
an  output  module. 

-  RG.  8  is  an  illusuative  example  of  rolling  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  plan  view  of  an  amusement  park  and  its  satellite 
parking  lots. 

FIG.  9  shows  plots  of  calculated  values  of  various  ATM 
cell  loss  probabilities  both  with  and  without  the  assignment 
of  preferences. 

FIG.  10  is  a  simplified  block  diagram  of  a  representative  ^ 
switch  controller  and  its  link  controllers. 

FIG.  11  is  a  detailed  logic  diagram  of  a  link  controller. 

FIG.  12  is  a  state  table  for  the  link  controller  shown  in 
RG.  11. 

FIGS.  13A-13D  when  joined  together  show  the  operation  55 
of  a  switch  controller  in  response  to  a  sequence  of  requests. 

FIG.  14  illustrates  the  rolling  of  path  hunting  requests 
through  a  switch  having  four  pipe  controllers  according  to 
the  present  invention.  ^ 

FIG.  15  shows  a  plot  of  packet  loss  probability  versus  the 
percentage  of  faulty  links  in  the  switch  fabric. 

FIG.  16  is  a  detailed  logic  diagram  of  a  link  controller  for 
indefinite  length  packets. 

RG.  17  is  a  block  diagram  of  a  switch  that  routes  both  65 
circuit  switched  communications  and  packet  switched  com¬ 
munications  through  the  same  switch  fabric. 


Referring  now  to  FIG.  2.  a  large,  generalized  switch  10  for 
ATM  communications,  is  shown  in  block  diagram  form. 
AT.M  switch  10  has  a  number  of  input  interfaces  12„-12^..i. 
a  switch  fabric  14,  and  buffered  output  modules  16„-16j. ,. 
For  ATM  operation,  input  interfaces  12„-12,v.|.  are  high 
speed  digital  amplifiers  that  serve  as  a  matching  networks 
and  power  amplifiers  for  fanning  out  information  received 
on  their  inputs  to  multiple  input  pons  of  the  switch  fabric  14. 
Each  of  the  input  interfaces  12,-12;^.,  also  needs  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  store  one  ATM  cell,  as  will  be  explained  below. 
Similarly  for  ATM  operation,  buffered  output  modules 
16o-16v,.,  are  concentrators  that  arc  buffered  to  reduce 
packet  loss  when  two  or  more  packets  arc  directed  to  and 
contend  for  the  same  output  of  outputs  Oui<,-Out,v.  1 . 

Switch  fabric  14  includes  a  fanout  F  where  each  of  the 
outputs  from  the  input  interfaces  12o-12v.  1  is  fanned  out  to 
F  inputs  within  switch  fabric  14.  such  that  if  ATM  switch  10 
is  an  NxN  switch  then  switch  fabric  14  will  have  FN  internal 
inputs  and  FN  outputs  to  output  modules  16o-16v.,.  Output 
Modules  16(,-16v,,  have  a  fanm  or  concentration  factor  of  F 
in  order  to  convert  the  FN  outputs  of  the  switch  fabric  14  to 
N  output  module  outputs  Out„-Outjv.,.  Each  output  module 
16o-16j,.,  stores  arriving  ATM  packets  in  FIFO  queues,  and 
then  routes  the  ATM  packets  at  the  front  of  each  of  these 
RFO  queues  to  their  desired  outputs  Out^,-Out;v. ,  when  the 
output  ports  arc  available. 

Switch  fabric  14  is  a  general  distribution  network  which 
may  be  a  network  of  switches,  specifically  crossbar 
switches,  to  provide  multiple  paths  from  each  of  its  input 
ports  17o-17;v.,  to  each  of  its  output  pons  19„-19r;v.,. 
However,  it  becomes  highly  impractical  to  make  an  NxN 
switch  out  of  a  single  crossbar  to  operate  as  the  switching 
component  of  switch  fabric  14  when  the  size  of  N  exceeds 
32.  Thus,  some  other  way  is  needed  to  realize  the  general 
architecture  shown  in  FIG.  2. 

Referring  now  to  FIG.  3,  an  ATM  switch  lOA  that  is  both 
practical  and  possible  for  N  inputs  where  the  size  of  N  is  at 
least  256,  is  shown.  Multiple  paths  from  each  input 
17o-17^.,  through  the  switch  fabric  14A  arc  provided  to 
prevent  blocking.  These  multiple  paths  arc  partitioned,  into 
groups  called  pipes  with  each  pipe  providing  exactly  one' 
path  between  each  input  port  17„-17,y, ,  and  each  output  port 
19„-19^^.,  within  the  network.  Thus,  switch  fabric  14A  is 
made  up  of  multiple  pipes  18„-18,.,.  The  output  modules 
16„-16v,.,  arc  essentially  the  same  as  the  output  modules 
shown  in  RG.  2. 

Switch  fabric  as  seen  in  co-pending  and  commonly 
assigned  application  entitled  TERABIT  PER  SECOND 
DISTRIBUTION  NETWORK,  which  is  hereby  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  reference,  is  a  single  stage,  mcmorylcss,  and 
non-self  routing  network.  Since  the  switch  fabric  14A  is  not 
unconditionally  non-blocking  as  a  full  NxN  crossbar  switch 
would  be.  a  controller  20  is  included  to  hunt  for  a  path 
through  the  four  pipes  for  each  ATM  cell.  Since  each  of  the 
pipes  18„-183  contains  a  path  that  could  u-anspori  the  ATM 
Cell,  the  real  purpose  of  the  controller  20  is  to  find  a  path 
that  is  not  blocked. 

For  ATM  switch  lOA,  if  the  number  of  input  lines,  N  is 
equal  to  256  and  if  each  input  line  is  operated  at  a  standard 
2.5  Gigabits  per  second  data  rate,  its  aggregate  throughput 
will  be  0.640  terabits  per  second.  Scaling  or  growing  such  an 
ATM  switch  by  a  factor  of  two  to  5 1 2  input  lines  and  output 
lines  should  be  straightforward  and  result  in  aggregate 
throughputs  of  greater  than  1  Terabits  per  second.  Scaling  to 
an  ATM  switch  size  of  1024x1024  is  considered  within  the 
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present  technology,  and  the  architecture  of  the  present 
invention  is  believed  to  be  extensible  even  further  as  the 
speed  of  commercially  available  components  increases  and 
as  new,  faster  technologies  are  developed. 

Referring  now  to  FIG.  4.  a  specific  embodiment  of  an  s 
ATM  switch  lOA  is  shown.  In  this  specific  embodiment 
ATM  switch  lOA  has  two  hundred  fifty  six  input  interfaces 
12o-12255  which  are  connected  to  two  hundred  fifty-six 
ATM  input  lines  Itio-Inj,,.  The  outputs  of  the  input  inter¬ 
faces  are  connected  to  the  input  pons  of  the  |o 

switch  fabric  14A.  The  switch  fabric  14A  contains  a  total  of 
sixty-four  16x16  crossbar  switches  ISg-lSg,  which  are 
partitioned  into  four  pipes  I80-I83.  The  fanout  F  is  equal  to 
four  which  if  the  number  of  output  pons=FN  results  in  1024 
output  pons  19o-19,o23.  The  output  pons  l9o-19,o23  are 
respectively  connected  to  the  inputs  of  sixteen  64x  1 6  output  ' 
packet  modules  160-16,3.  The  sixteen  64x16  output  packet 
modules  are  connected  to  two  hundred  fifty  six  outputs 
Ouio-Out233.  Those  skilled  in  the  an  will  recognize  that 

other  combinations  of  components  could  have  been  used,  for 

'  20 
example  thiny  two  32x8  output  modules  could  have  been 

used  instead  of  the  64x16  output  modules  shown  in  RG.  4. 

ATM  switch  lOA  also  has  a  controller  20  which  has  the 
tasks  of  hunting  and  finding  an  available  pipe  through  the 
switch  fabric  14A  for  each  ATM  packet.  T^e  controller  20 
uses  the  fact  that  the  switch  fabric  14A  is  panitioned  into 
four  pipes  to  break  the  pipe  hunting  tasks  into  four  parallel 
pipe  hunting  tasks  that  are  each  temporally  shifted  by  an 
acceptable  amount.  Details  of  one  embodiment  of  such  a 
controller  20  are  shown  in  FIG.  5. 

For  the  0.640  Terabits  per  second.  N=256  embodiment 
mentioned  previously  and  shown  in  FIGS.  4  and  5,  the 
controller  20  may  be  contained  on  approximately  eight 
printed  circuit  boards.  Controller  20  would  accept  up  to  256 
sixteen-bit  request  vectors  from  up  to  256  line  input  inter-  35 
faces  12o-12233  and  perform  path  hunts  on  each  of  these 
request  vectors  within  each  176  nanosecond.  ATM  cell 
interval  to  create  the  1024  sixteen-bit  connect  vectors  used 
to  established  connections  within  the  switch  fabric  14A. 
This  requires  that  controller  20  operate  with  a  processor  40 
clock  rate  of  at  least  46  megabits  per  second.  This  moderate 
clock  rate  permits  the  logic  within  the  controller  20  to  be 
implemented  with  off-the-shelf  CMOS  EPLD’s  or  similar 
devices,  thus  making  the  cost  of  the  controller  20  (in  large 
quantities)  very  reasonable.  45 

The  movement  of  request  vectors  from  the  input  inter¬ 
faces  12o-12255  to  the  controller  20  and  the  movement  of 
connect  vectors  from  the  controller  20  to  the  crossbar 
switches  15„-1563  of  the  switch  fabric  14A  is  a  challenging 
task,  because  large  amounts  of  control  information  must  be  50 
transported  every  176  nano  second  ATM  cell  interval.  For 
example,  in  an  ATM  switeh  containing  256  input  interfaces. 

256  16-bit  request  vectors  must  be  transported  to  the  con¬ 
troller  20  every  176  nano  second,  leading  to  an  aggregate 
bandwidth  of  23  Gigabits  per  second  between  the  input  55 
interfaees  sub-system  and  the  controller  20  sub-system.  In 
addition,  1 024  1 6-bit  connect  vectors  must  be  transported  to 
the  switch  fabric  I4A  every  176  nano  second  to  control  the 
crossbars  switches  15o-1563.  This  requires  an  aggregate 
bandwidth  of  93  Gigabits  per  second  between  the  controller  60 
20  subsystem  and  the  switch  fabric  14A  sub-system.  This  93 
Gigabits  per  second  connect  vector  information  can  be 
compressed  into  29  Gigabits  per  second  (given  that  only  one 
input  can  be  routed  to  an  output  during  each  ATM  cell 
interval)  by  standard  compression  techniques.  However.  65 
since  this  control  information  should  be  delivered  with  high 
reliability,  all  of  the  control  connections  or  control  links 
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between  these  sub-systems  should  be  dually  redundant  tnoi 
shown  in  FIG.  4),  so  there  is  actually  46  Gigabits  per  second 
of  data  moving  between  the  input  interfaces  cards  and  the 
controller  20  and  58  Gigabits  per  second  of  data  moving 
between  the  controller  20  and  the  switch  fabric  14A.  Pref¬ 
erably,  high-speed  serial  links  22  will  be  used  to  transmit 
this  control  information.  For  such  a  case,  input  interfaces 
120-12255  would  be  grouped  by  fours  such  that  only  sixty- 
four  serial  links  would  be  required  to  move  request  vectors 
from  the  input  interfaces  120-12,55  to  the  conu'ollcr  20.  and 
128  serial  links  would  be  required  to  move  the  resulting 
connect  vectors  from  the  controller  20  to  the  pipes  I80-I83 
(assuming  the  aforementioned  data  compression  techniques 
are  applied  to  the  connect  vectors). 

While  the  use  of  out-of-band  control  techniques  docs 
require  the  additional  hardware  cost  of  these  high-speed 
serial  control  links  22.  these  links  22  cause  very  little 
increase  the  overall  system  hardware  cost.  Considering  that 
the  256-input  ATM  switch  lOA  of  FIGS.  4  and  5  already  has 
1024  high-speed  serial  links  required  to  route  ATM  cells 
between  the  input  interfaces  12„-12255.  and  the  switch 
fabric  14A  (when  the  fanout  of  four  is  included)  and  1024 
more  high-speed  serial  links  arc  used  to  route  ATM  cells 
from  the  switch  fabric  outputs  19„-19,o23  to  the  output 
packet  modules  160-16,,.  Thus,  the  addition  of  the  192 
serial  links  22  for  routing  of  the  control  information 
increases  the  total  number  of  high-speed  serial  links  within 
the  system  by  merely  nine  percent. 

Applying  the  calculations  of  Ych  ct  al.  from  the  article 
“The  Knockout  Switch”  the  ATM  cell  loss  probability  of  the 
ATM  switch  lOA  shown  in  FIGS.  4  and  5  is  4.34xl0"’. 
assuming  that  the  connections  of  the  inputs  is  symmetrical 
and  not  independent  as  set  forth  in  our  co-pending  applica¬ 
tion  entitled  'TERABIT  PER  SECOND  DISTRIBUTION 
NETWORK”.  This  cell  loss  probability  falls  short  of  the 
acceptable  ATM  cell  loss  probability  of  less  than  IxlO"'* 
mentioned  previously. 

To  reduce  the  ATM  cell  loss  probabilities,  controller  20 
applies  a  temporal  spreading  technique  known  as  rolling, 
which  provides  many  statistical  advantages.  Rolling 
involves  and  fulfills  three  fundamental  goals  that  arc  aimed 
at  providing  more  evenly  distributed  traffic  loads.  These 
goals  arc;  (1)  spatially  distribute  the  traflic  evenly  across  all 
pipes  I80-I83  so  that  one  pipe  will  only  carry  its  propor¬ 
tional  fraction  of  the  traffic  load.  (2)  spatially  distribute  the 
traffic  evenfy  across  all  of  the  16x16  crossbar  switches 
15„-15ft3  within  each  pipe  18„-183  so  that  each  of  the 
crossbar  switches  is  equally  loaded,  and  (3)  temporally 
distribute  the  traffic  that  arrives  in  a  given  ATM  cell  period 
across  two  ATM  cell  periods  so  that  the  traffic  load  can  be 
effectively  decreased  in  an  occasional  ATM  cell  period  when 
an  unusually  high  volume  of  traffic  exists  and  is  destined  for 
a  particular  output  packet  module.  This  effective  lowering  of 
the  traffic  load  is  accomplished  by  delaying  some  of  the 
ATM  cells  arriving  during  a  congested  ATM  cell  interval. 
The  cells  are  delayed  until  the  next  consecutive  ATM  cell 
interval  when  the  traffic  load  competing  for  the  popular 
resources,  i.e.  connections  to  popular  output  packet  mod¬ 
ules.  will  most  likely  be  lower,  so  the  delayed  cells  should 
have  a  higher  probability  of  being  routed  in  the  next  ATM 
cell  interval.  Since  the  switch  fabric  14A  is  memory  less,  the 
ATM  cells  lhal  must  wait  for  the  next  ATM  cell  interval  aic 
stored  in  their  respective  input  interfaces  12„-12,55. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  these  three  fundamental  goals  of 
packet  traffic  control  to  distribute  the  load,  rolling  also 
satisfies  two  further  very  important  ATM  system  goals.  First, 
goal  (4)  is  that  the  ATM  switch  lOA  must  guarantee  that 
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ATM  cell  ordering  can  be  simply  maintained  when  an  ATM 
stream  is  re-constructed  at  an  output  packet  module 
16o-16,3  even  if  rolling  causes  some  of  the  ATM  cells 
within  the  stream  to  be  delayed  differently  than  others. 
Secondly,  goal  (5)  is  that  rolling  must  also  guarantee  that  the  5 
controller  20  will  attempt  to  route  every  ATM  cell  through 
each  of  the  four  paths  to  its  desired  output  packet  module, 
but  each  of  the  successive  path  hunt  attempts  must  occur  in 
a  more  lightly-loaded  16x16  crossbar  switch  so  that  the  first 
attempt  occurs  in  a  16x16  crossbar  switch  with  many 
previously-routed  ATM  cells  (and  very  few  available  paths 
to  output  packet  modules;  while  the  fourth  and  final  path 
hunt  attempt  occurs  in  an  16x16  crossbar  switch  that  is 
virtually  empty  (thereby  providing  many  available  paths  to 
output  packet  modules).  The  rolling  technique  is  similar  to  ^ 
spatial  path  hunt  techniques  that  pack  as  many  calls  as 
possible  in  one  portion  of  a  spatial  network,  which  by 
forcing  near  \Q0%  occupancy  in  parts  of  a  system  results  in 
the  remainder  of  the  calls  having  a  very  high  probability  of 
being  successfully  routed  through  the  remainder  of  the 
system  if  usage  is  below  100%.  Thus,  rolling  in  its  fourth 
and  final  path  hunt  attempt  provides  a  very  high  probability 
of  an  ATM  cell  successfully  being  routed.  Goal  (5),  by 
packing  many  ATM  cells  in  one  portion  of  the  network,  . 
superficially  seems  to  conflict  with  goal  (1)  that  requires  the  ^ 
traffic  be  spatially  distributed  across  the  network.  However, 
as  will  be  explained  below,  temporal  spreading  provided  by 
the  rolling  technique  permits  the  network  to  simultaneously 
satisfy  both  goals  (1)  and  (5). 

Assuming  that  each  of  the  256  input  ports  17o-17j^.,  of  30 
FIG.  4  has  an  ATM  cell  that  needs  to  be  routed  through  the 
distribution  network,  and  assuming  that  the  switch  fabric 
14A  is  composed  of  four  pipes  I80-I83,  then  the  out-of-band 
controller  20  may  be  required  to  perform  256x4=1024 
unique  path  hunts  for  the  ATM  ceils  before  the  cells  can  be 
routed.  To  distribute  the  ATM  cells  evenly  across  all  four  ^ 
pipes,  the  256  ATM  cells  requesting  connections,  the  rolling 
technique  divides  the  requests  into  four  groups  of  equal  size. 

The  first  group  will  have  path  hunts  performed  for  its  ATM 
cells  in  pipe  I80  first,  then  in  pipe  18,,  then  in  pipe  I82.  and 
finally  in  pipe  I83.  The  second  group  will  have  path  hunts 
performed  for  its  ATM  cells  in  pipe  18,  first,  then  in  piptc 
183.  then  in  pipe  18,.  and  finally  in  pipe  I80.  The  third  group 
will  have  path  hunts  performed  for  its  ATM  cells  in  pipe  18, 
first,  then  in  pipe  18,,  then  in  pipe  18„.  and  finally  in  pipe 
18,.  The  fourth  group  will  have  path  hunts  performed  for  its  45 
ATM  cells  in  pipe  18,  first,  then  in  pipe  18n,  then  in  pipe  18,. 
and  finally  in  pipe  IS,.  This  ring-like  ordering  of  the  path 
hunts  guarantees  that  the  routed  ATM  cells  arc  disuibuted 
evenly  across  all  four  pipes,  in  addition,  if  the  ATM  cells 
within  each  of  the  four  equally  sized  groups  are  selected  jq 
such  that  the  ATM  ceils  within  a  single  group  can  be  routed 
into  exactly  four  of  the  16  inputs  on  any  16x16  crossbar 
switch,  then  the  routed  ATM  cells  will  also  be  evenly 
distributed  across  all  of  the  16x16  crossbar  switches. 

Referring  now  to  RGS.  5  and  6.  a  timing  diagram  for  a  jj 
rolling  technique  according  to  the  present  invention  is 
described.  To  satisfy  goals  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  simultaneously, 
the  out-of-band  controller  20  uses  the  time  dclay/time  dis¬ 
tribution  described  in  goal  (3),  and  these  ATM  cell  delays 
required  by  goal  (3)  must  be  provided  during  each  ATM  cell 
interval.  In-all  cases,  when  a  group  of  ATM  cells  is  passed 
around  the  ring-like  structure  of  controller  20  from  pipe  18, 
to  pipe  I80,  the  controller  20  re-assigns  the  cells  to  the  next 
ATM  cell  interval  (period)  which  requires  that  the  ATM  cells 
be  delayed  by  one  cell  period.  Because  of  this  re-assignment 
and  delay,  each  cell  group  encounters  a  very  lightly-loaded  65 
set  of  16x16  crossbar  switches  for  its  fourth  and  final  path 
hunt.  An  additional  advantage  of  this  rolling  technique  using 
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re-assignment  and  delay  of  ATM  cell  intervals  is  that  it  also 
allows  more  than  64  simultaneously  arriving  ATM  cells  to 
be  routed  through  the  switch  fabric  14A  to  any  single  output 
packet  module  16o-16,j  (even  though  there  arc  only  64 
connections  or  links  from  the  switch  fabric  14A  to  each 
output  packet  module  160-16,,).  This  is  occurs  with  the 
rolling  technique  because  all  of  the  ATM  cells  do  not  need 
to  be  routed  during  the  same  ATM  cell  interval.  Thus,  the 
rolling  technique  when  used  in  the  out-of-band  controller  20 
results  in  extremely  low  cell  loss  probabilities  both  within 
the  switeh  fabric  14A  and  the  output  modules  I60-I6,,. 
even  during  a  transient  cell  interval  that  has  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  traffic  load. 

The  one  ATM  cell  period  delays  incurred  by  some  of  the 
ATM  cells  as  they  are  routed  through  the  switch  fabric  14A 
would  normally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be 
difficulties  in  satisfying  goal(4)  of  maintaining  proper  cell 
ordering.  However,  the  ring-like  ordering  of  the  path  hunts 
within  the  out-of-band  controller  20  guarantees  that  delayed 
cells  in  a  stream  of  ATM  cells  will  always  be  routed  through 
lower-numbered  pipes  than  non-delayed  cells  (where  pipe 
I80  is  the  lowest-numbered  pipe  and  pipe  18,  is  the  highest- 
numbered  pipe).  This  information,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
ATM  cells  are  delayed  by  at  most  one  cell  period,  ensures 
that  proper  cell  ordering  will  be  maintained  if  the  cells  are 
extracted  from  the  switch  fabric  14A  and  loaded  into  first- 
in-first-out  queues  174o-1746,  (shown  in  FIG.  7)  of  each 
output  module  of  the  output  modules  16„-16„  in  the  order 
of  the  lowest  numbered  pipe  to  the  highest  numbered  pipe; 
pipe  I80,  pipe  18,,  pipe  18,,  and  pipe  18,. 

Referring  now  to  FIG.  7.  the  output  module  I60  (and  the 
fifteen  other  output  modules  16,-16,,)  may  be  a  64x16 
embodiment  of  the  concentrator  described  in  U.S.  patent 
application  Sen  No.  08/242.217.  entitled  “ASYNCHRO¬ 
NOUS  TRANSFER  MODE  SWITCH  ARCHITECTURE", 
filed  May  13,  1994.  by  Cyr  et  al.  now  U.S.  Pat.  No. 
5,412.646  and  commonly  assigned  to  the  assignee  of  the 
present  invention,  which  application  is  hereby  incorporated 
by  reference.  The  output  module  16„  in  RG.  7  is  a  specific 
case  of  the  generalized  concenuator  shown  in  FIG.  4  of  the 
above-referenced  patent  application  of  Cyr  et  al.  Since  the 
output  modules  16q-16,,  are  well  described  in  the  above 
referenced  application,  in  the  interest  of  brevity  they  will  not 
be  further  described  here. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  the  equation  of  the 
rolling  technique,  a  real-life  analogy  will  be  described  with 
respect  to  RG.  8.  which  is  a  plan  view  of  an  amusement  park 
system  500.  Consider  the  problem  of  transporting  a  large 
number  of  people  from  amusement  park  parking  lots  511. 
512,  513,  or  514  to  the  amusement  park  520  using  trams  to 
shuttle  the  people  between  the  two  points.  Tram  system  530 
is  composed  of  four  tram  shuttle  uains  each  with  a  prede¬ 
termined  route,  which  is  analogous  to  the  four  pipes  of 
switch  fabric  14A.  Eiach  tram  shuttle  train  contains  sixteen 
cars  (representing  the  16x16  crossbar  switches  within  a 
particular  pipe),  and  each  shuttle  car  is  equipped  with 
sixteen  scats  (representing  the  output  links  emanating  from 
a  single  16x16  crossbar  switch).  In  this  analogy,  each 
customer  (representing  an  ATM  cell)  arrives  in  one  of  four 
parking  lots  511.512.  513,  or  514  surrounding  the  amuse¬ 
ment  park  520.  As  a  result,  each  customer  is  instantly  placed 
in  one  of  four  groups,  and  since  the  parking  lots  511-514  arc 
the  same  size,  each  group  contains  an  equal  number  of 
customers  on  the  average.  The  customers  in  any  single 
parking  lot  511,  512,  513,  or  514  must  then  divide  up  and 
stand  in  one  of  sixteen  lines,  where  each  line  is  associated 
with  a  respective  car  of  the  tram  shuttle  train.  The  amuse¬ 
ment  park  520  is  sub-divided  into  sixteen  different  theme 
areas  (The  Past  Land,  The  Future  Land,  etc.),  and  each  of  the 
sixteen  scats  of  a  particular  tram  car  is  labeled  with  the 
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theme  area  to  which  that  seat’s  occupant  will  be  given 
admission.  Before  arriving  in  the  parking  lot.  each  customer 
must  randomly  chose  one  of  the  sixteen  theme  areas  (rep¬ 
resenting  the  sixteen  output  packet  modules  16o-16,j) 
where  he  or  she  wishes  to  spend  the  day.  Customers  must  s 
then  find  an  available  seat  associated  with  their  desired 
theme  area  on  one  of  the  four  trams  that  passes  by  the 
loading  area  531.  532.  533.  or  534  of  their  parking  lot.  If  a 
customer  has  not  found  an  available  seat  ^ter  four  trams 
have  passed  by.  then  he  or  she  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  to 
amusement  park  during  that  day  (This  harsh  condition 
represents  the  loss  of  an  ATM  cell  due  to  blocking  in  all  four 
pipes  of  the  disuibution  network,  a  small  but  finite  possi¬ 
bility). 

The  first  tram  that  stops  at  the  loading  area  that  the 
customer  can  try  has  already  visited  three  other  parking  lot 
loading  areas,  so  the  customer's  pre-specihed  seat  may  be 
full.  However,  if  the  customer  does  find  his  or  her  seat  to  be 
vacant  on  that  tram,  then  the  tram  will  deliver  him  or  her 
straight  to  the  amusement  park  520.  If  the  customer  fails  to  20 
get  on  the  first  tram,  he  or  she  must  wait  and  try  the  second 
tram  which  has  already  visited  two  other  parking  lot  loading 
areas.  If  the  customer  is  successful  at  finding  his  or  her 
prc-specified  seat  on  the  second  tram,  that  tram  will  deliver 
the  customer  to  the  amusement  park  520  after  one  more  25 
parking  lot  stop.  If  the  customer  fails  to  get  on  the  first  tram 
and  the  second  tram,  then  he  or  she  must  wait  and  try  the 
third  tram  which  has  only  visited  one  other  parking  lot 
loading  area.  If  the  customer  is  successful  at  finding  his  or 
her  seat  on  the  third  tram,  that  tram  will  deliver  him  or  her  3g 
to  the  amusement  park  520  after  two  additional  parking  lot 
stops.  If  the  customer  fails  to  get  on  any  of  the  first  three 
trams,  then  the  customer  must  wait  and  try  the  fourth  and 
final  tram.  Fortunately,  this  tram  has  not  visited  any  parking 
lots  yet,  so  the  arriving  tram  is  empty,  and  the  customer's 
scat  will  be  taken  only  if  another  customer  in  his/her  parking 
lot  line  is  also  trying  for  the  same  seat.  The  system  530 
satisfies  goal  (5),  because  each  of  the  successively  arriving 
trams  is  more  lightly-loaded  than  the  previous  one.  Thus,  a 
controller  20  rolling  ATM  cells  indeed  can  fulfill  goals  (1), 

(2).  and  (5).  -to 

The  rolling  technique  if  used  by  itself  improves  the  ATM 
cell  loss  probability  of  ATM  switch  lOA  from  4.34xlCr^  to 
approximately  10“".  Using  the  analysis  techniques  of  the 
article  "A  Growable  Packet  Switch  Architecture"  the  cell 
loss  probabilities  for  an  ATM  switch  lOA  that  has  indepen- 
dent  connections  to  the  inputs  of  the  switch  fabric  14 
according  to  Galois  held  theory  and  also  has  an  out-of-band 
controller  20  that  incorporates  rolling  techniques  can  be 
analytically  modeled  and  calculated.  Each  of  the  16x16 
crossbar  switches  in  pipe  18„  receives  an  offered  traffic  load  so 
equal  to  Ra=R,/4+Rres,  where  Rres  is  defined  to  be  the 
fraction  of  the  16  inputs  to  a  16x16  crossbar  switch  that  arc 
blocked  in  pipe  18^  and  routed  to  pipe  18„  for  a  rc-attempt. 

For  a  first  attempt  at  solving  for  the  cell  loss  probability,  let 
us  assume  that  Rrcs=R,/16.  Thus,  the  cell  loss  probability  of  jj 
a  single  16x16  crossbar  switch  in  pipe  18u  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  using  the  equation  of  Eng  et  al. 


/’(cell  loss)  =  1 1  -  mUnRi,)] 


1-  I  {(n/f,)*e' "*'.'1/*' 
fc=0 
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where  m=l.  n=l.  and  the  switch  loading  is  given  by  Ra=R,/ 
4-)-R,/16.  Using  these  assignments,  the  resulting  cell  loss 
probability  for  a  fully-loaded  (Ri^=1.0)  pipe  18„  16x16 
crossbar  switch  can  be  calculated  to  be:  65 

/’(cell  loss  in  pipe  18o)=1.3xl0'''. 


Thus,  the  fraction  of  the  16  inputs  to  a  16x16  crossbar  that 
arc  passed  to  the  second  pipe  after  the  first  attempt  is  given 
by: 


/t-2=/?flX/’(cell  loss  in  pipe  I8„)=(.t.l3xl0'')(1.3xl0  'MOoxlO 


By  symmetry,  this  should  have  also  been  the  same  as  the 
fraction  of  inputs  that  arc  passed  from  pipe  18,  to  pipe  18,,. 
so  the  residue  assumption  of  R, /1 6=0.062  above  was  incor¬ 
rect.  By  refining  this  assumption  and  performing  a  second 
attempt,  and  now  assuming  that  Rrcs=Rt/32.  Thus,  the  cell 
loss  probability  of  a  single  16x16  crossbar  switch  in  pipe  18„ 
can  be  determined  again  using  the  equation  of  Eng  ci  ai.. 
where  m=l,  n=l,  and  the  switch  loading  is  given  by  Ra=R,/ 
4+R^/32.  Using  these  assignments,  the  resulting  cell  loss 
probability  for  a  fully-loaded  (R^  =  1.0)  pipe  18i,  16x16 
crossbar  switch  is  calculated  to  be: 

/’(cell  loss  in  pipe  t8|,)=1.2xl0"‘. 

Thus,  the  fraction  of  the  16  inputs  to  a  16x16  crossbar  that 
are  passed  to  the  second  pipe  after  the  first  attempt  is  given 
by: 


ft-2=RaxP{ce\l  loss  in  pipe  18n)=(2.81xl0-  ‘X1.2xlO-V)=3.37xlO- 
2. 


This  calculation  result  is  very,  close  to  the  assumed  value 
of  Rres=Ri/32=3. 13x10“^.  so  the  assumption  is  considered 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  blocked  cells  arc  sent  to  pipe  18,  for 
subsequent  path  hunting,  and  they  encounter  a  negligible 
number  of  ATM  cells  from  previous  attempts.  Thus,  the 
16x16  crossbar  switch  in  pipe  18,  can  be  modeled  for 
analysis  as  a  growable  packet  switch,  with  m=l,  n=l.  and 
Ra=fl-2.  and  the  resulting  cell  loss  probability  of  this  model 
is  i.4xl0"^'.  The  fraction  of  the  16  inputs  to  the  16x16 
crossbar  in  pipe  18,  that  arc  passed  to  the  pipe  18,  is 
4.2xl0~*.  Similar  arguments  can  be  used  to  show  that  the 
resulting  cell  loss  probability  for  cells  entering  pipe  18,  is 
1.9x10^,  and  the  resulting  fraction  of  the  16  inputs  to  a 
16x16  crossbar  passed  to  pipe  18,  is  7.9x10“".  The  resulting 
ATM  cell  loss  probability  in  pipe  18,  is  3.7x10“".  and  the 
fraction  of  the  16  inputs  to  a  16x16  crossbar  not  routed  in 
pipe  18,  (and  therefore  not  routed  in  ail  four  pipe  attempts) 
is  2.9x10“*’.  Thus,  through  the  use  of  the  rolling  techniques 
within  the  out-of-band  controller  20,  the  ATM  cell  loss 
probability  of  an  ATM  switch  lOA  with  independent  con¬ 
nections  at  the  inputs  of  its  switch  fabric  14A  can  be 
decreased  from  an  unacceptable  value  of  1.47x10“®  to  an 
acceptable  value  of  2.9x10"*’. 

A  preference  technique  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  rolling  technique  described  above  to  decrease  the  cell 
loss  probability  of  an  ATM  switch  lOA  even  further.  Refer¬ 
ring  back  to  RG.  8  and  the  amusement  park  analogy,  some 
form  of  arbitration  was  required  at  the  tram  loading  areas  to 
determine  which  of  the  customers  in  the  line  will  be  given 
a  particular  scat  on  the  tram  when  more  than  one  customer 
is  requesting  the  same  scat.  Similarly,  the  out-of-band  con¬ 
troller  20  must  provide  an  arbitration  scheme  for  selecting 
which  of  the  arriving  ATM  cells  will  be  assigned  a  particular 
link  whenever  two  or  more  cells  request  access  to  the  same 
link.  The  arbitration  scheme  used  can  have  an  advantageous 
cUcct  on  the  ATM  cell  loss  probabilities. 

One  possible  arbitration  scheme  is  a  random  scheme  to 
determine  which  of  the  ATM  cells  is  assigned  the  link.  The 
random  selection  scheme  is  the  scheme  assumed  for  the 
analysis  of  the  rolling  technique  presented  above.  However, 
other  arbitration  schemes  arc  possible,  and  one  particular 
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arbitration  scheme  that  has  advantageous  results  is  called  the 
preference  scheme.  The  preference  arbitfation  scheme 
assigns  a  preference  weight  to  each  of  the  ATM  cells  in  a 
particular  grouping.  ATM  cells  with  higher  preference 
weights  are  given  precedence  over  ATM  cells  with  lower 
preference  weights  whenever  two  or  more  cells  request 
access  to  the  same  link.  As  a  result,  an  effective  hierarchy  is 
created  within  the  groupings  of  ATM  cells. 

The  creation  of  a  hierarchy  may  superficially  seem  to 
produce  undesirable  characteristics  within  the  switch  fabric 
14A,  because  customers  with  high  preference  weights  will 
be  offered  better  service  than  customers  with  low  preference 
weights.  In  fact,  the  one  customer  with  the  highest  prefer¬ 
ence  weight  within  each  group  can  never  have  his  or  her 
ATM  cell  blocked  by  another  customer's  ATM  cell. 
Although  this  may  seem  unfair,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  imposing  this  hierarchy  indicates  that  it  actually 
leads  to  improved  performance,  i.e.  lower  cell  loss  prob¬ 
abilities.  for  all  customers — even  for  the  customer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  very  lowest  preference 
weight. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  RG.  9, 
where  the  probability  of  loss  of  an  ATM  cell;  i.e.,  the 
probability  of  a  cell  not  being  assigned  to  an  available  path, 
is  shown  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  path  hunts  that  were 
attempted  in  different  pipes  by  the  out-of-band  controller  20. 
In  this  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that  the  group  sizes  were 
four-  i.e.,  up  to  four  ATM  cells  could  simultaneously  com¬ 
pete  for  access  to  the  same  link.  As  a  result,  four  different 
preference  weights  were  assigned  to  create  a  hierarchy  for 
the  four  input  ports  associated  with  each  group.  The  pref¬ 
erence  weight  associated  with  a  particular  input  port  is 
assumed  to  be  a  fixed  constant  that  docs  not  vary  with  time. 
The  resulting  plots  901,  902.  903  and  904  in  RG.  9  indicate 
that  the  cell  loss  probability  decreases  as  more  path  hunts  in 
more  pipes  are  performed,  but  it  also  shows  that  the  inputs 
with  the  lower  preference  weights  903,  904  have  higher  cell 
loss  probabilities  than  the  inputs  with  higher  preference 
weights  901.  902,  as  might  be  expected.  Super-imposed  on 
these  plots  is  a  similar  plot  910  which  indicates  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  not  being  served  when  a  random  selection  arbi¬ 
tration  scheme  is  used  instead  of  the  hierarchy  arbitration- 
scheme.  The  surprising  and  unexpected  results  arc  that  after 
path  hunt  attempts  in  four  different  pipes,  the  random 
selection  arbitration  scheme  produces  cell  loss  probabilities 
which  are  higher  than  the  average  of  the  cell  loss  probabili¬ 
ties  for  the  hierarchy  arbitration  scheme.  In  fact,  the  plot  910 
of  the  random  selection  arbitfation  scheme  shows  an  average 
cell  loss  probabilities  for  ail  of  the  input  pons  which  arc 
notably  higher  than  the  plots  903  and  904  which  arc  the 
average  cell  loss  probabilities  for  even  the  input  ports  with 
the  lowest  preference  weights  within  the  hierarchy  arbiu-a- 
tion  scheme.  This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  after  three  sets  of  path  hunts  in  three  different  pipes,  the 
distribution  of  ATM  cell  requests  entering  the  fourth  pipe  is 
very  different  depending  on  whether  the  random  or  prefer¬ 
ences  arbitration  scheme  is  used.  In  the  random  selection 
arbiu-ation  scheme,  there  is  a  small  but  equal  probability  that 
all  of  the  ATM  cells  are  requesting  a  path.  However,  in  the 
hierarchy  arbitration  scheme,  most  of  the  ATM  cells  with 
higher  preference  weights  will  be  requesting  a  path  with  a 
probability  of  practically  zero,  while  the  ATM  cell  with  the 
lowest  preference  weight  will  be  requesting  a  path  with  a 
sizable  probability,  because  that  particular  ATM  cell  may 
have  been  denied  access  to  links  in  all  three  of  its  previous 
path  hunt  attempts.  However,  a  single  request  arriving  with 
a  high  probability  at  the  fourth  and  last  path  hunter  in  the 
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controller  will  lead  to  more  routed  ATM  cells  than  many 
requests  arriving  with  low  probability,  because  the  single 
request  can  always  be  satisfied  since  contention  lor  an 
output  link  will  never  occur. 

5  Asa  result,  it  seems  apparent  from  the  plots  in  FIG.  9  that 
by  assigning  preference  weights  to  the  input  ports  and  by- 
using  a  hierarchy  arbitration  method  to  resolve  link  conten¬ 
tion  and  route  paths  in  the  out-of-band  controller,  the  worst- 
case  cell  loss  probability  of  the  switch  fabric  14A  can  be 
to  decreased  from  2.9xl0"‘®  that  was  achieved  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  rolling  technique  to  an  even  lower  value  of 
2.4x10"’®.  It  is  worth  noting  that  input  ports  that  arc 
assigned  higher  preference  weights  will  encounter  even 
lower  cell  loss  probabilities  as  indicated  in  FIG.  9. 

IS  Referring  back  to  RG.  5.  in  order  to  provide  a  physical 
embodiment  of  the  rolling  and  preference  methods,  the  ATM 
switch  lOA  is  segmented  in  to  four  basic  sub-systems.  These 
four  sub-groups  consist  of  the  input  interfaces  12„— 12,,,. 
the  output  modules  16„-16i5,  the  switch  fabric  14A.  and  the 
20  out-of-band  conu-oller  20. 

The  input  interfaces  12o-12,3,  within  the  network  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  interfaces  between  the  incoming  trans¬ 
mission  links  and  the  links  connected  to  the  switch  fabric 
14A  and  the  out-of-band  controller  20.  As  a  result,  the  input 
25  interfaces  12o-122j5  must  provide  a  termination  for  the 
input  transmission  line.  For  example,  if  the  input  transmis¬ 
sion  line  is  a  SONET  link,  then  the  input  interface  must 
provide  for  clock  recovery,  link  error  detection.  SONET 
pointer  processing  and  frame  delineation.  ATM  cell  cxtrac- 
30  tion.  and  an  elastic  storage  function  to  synchronize  the 
arriving  ATM  cells  to  the  system  clock  within  the  distribu¬ 
tion  network.  The  extracted  ATM  cells  arc  then  loaded  into 
a  RFO  buffer  of  the  input  interface.  The  input  interface  must 
also  read  ATM  cells  from  the  RFO  buffer  and  extract  the 
35  ATM  header  from  the  cell.  The  VPl/VCl  field  of  each  AI  M 
header  is  then  used  as  an  address  into  a  translation  table 
located  on  the  input  interface.  The  output  of  the  translation 
tabic  provides  a  new  VPIA^Cl  field  and  the  address  of  the 
output  packet  module  to  which  the  ATM  cell  is  to  be  routed. 
40  The  new  VPI/VCl  field  is  written  into  the  ATM  cell  as  a 
replacement  for  the  old  VPI/VCl  field,  while  the  output 
module  address  is  routed  as  a  request  vector  to  the  out-of- 
band  controller  20  for  the  controller  fabric  14A.  Since  the 
amount  of  processing  time  required  by  the  out-of-band 
45  controller  20  is  a  fixed  value,  the  input  interface  simply 
holds  the  ATM  cell  in  a  buffer  until  the  out-of-band  con- 
uollcr  20  has  completed  its  path  hunt  and  has  relayed  the 
results  into  the  switch  fabric  14A.  Once  the  switch  fabric 
14A  is  loaded  with  the  new  switch  settings  to  appropriately 
50  route  the  ATM  cell,  the  input  interface  can  inject  the  ATM 
cell  into  the  switch  fabric  14A  and  it  will  be  automatically 
routed  through  the  switch  fabric  14A  to  its  desired  output 
module  I60-I6,,.  It  should  be  noted  that  each  input  inter¬ 
face  12(, -12233  actually  is  provided  with  one  link  to  each  of 
55  the  four  pipes  ISn-lS,  of  the  switch  fabric  14A.  In  addition, 
the  use  of  rolling  (i.e.  temporal  spreading)  within  the  switch 
fabric  14A  may  require  a  copy  of  the  ATM  cell  to  be  injected 
into  each  of  the  four  links  during  any  one  of  two  consecutive 
ATM  cell  intervals.  As  a  result,  the  timing  within  the  input 
60  interfaces  IVlZzss  must  be  lightly  coupled  and  synchro¬ 
nized  to  the  liming  of  the  rest  of  the  sub-systems  within  the 
ATM  switch  lOA. 

Each  of  the  two  hundred  fifty  six  input  interfaces  12„- 
12,33  'f'  5  arc  numbered  with  an  address  ranging  from 

65  0  to  255.  but  each  input  interface  is  also  assigned  an  alias 
address  given  by  a  letter  between  A  and  P.  These  alias 
addresses  arc  used  to  identify  which  input  port  the  input 
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interfaces  will  connect  to  within  the  switch  fabric  14A.  The  pipes  ISq-ISj,  but  it  should  now  be  noted  that  an  input 

actual  set  of  four  crossbar  switches  to  which  a  particular  interface  that  connects  to  input  X  in  pipe  18„  is  required  to 

input  interface  is  connected  is  determined  by  the  Galois  field  be  connected  to  input  X  in  the  other  three  pipes  18,-18,  as 

techniques  that  were  described  previously.  These  techniques  well,  where  X  is  an  element  of  the  set  {A.B . P}.  The 

guarantee  independence  between  all  of  the  inputs  on  any  5  actual  connections  between  the  input  interfaces  12„-12,,, 
16x16  crossbar  switch  of  any  pipe.  and  the  crossbar  switches  within  the  switch  fabric  14A  arc 

Each  of  the  sixteen  output  modules  16o-16,5  in  FIG.  5  is  determined  using  Galois  field  theory  techniques  that  were 

labeled  with  addresses  ranging  from  AA  to  PP,  and  each  referenced  above.  These  techniques  guarantee  independence 

output  module  performs  an  important  function  within  the  between  input  ports  for  routing  within  switches  in  each  pipe 

ATM  switch  lOA.  Each  of  the  output  modules  Ifio-lfi,,  to  of  the  switch  fabric  14A.  FIG.  5  also  illustrates  that  output 
within  FIG.  5  provides  terminations  for  a  respective  set  of  YY  from  each  of  the  sixty-four  crossbar  switches  is  routed 

sixty-four  links  emanating  from  the  switch  fabric  14A.  Each  to  one  of  the  sixty-four  inputs  on  the  64x16  output  module 

output  module  16n-16, ,  also  provides  two  basic  functions:  labeled  YY,  where  YY  is  an  element  of  the  set  { AA.BB. 

it  provides  a  small  degree  of  space  switching  to  route  each  ,  PP}. 

ATM  cell  arriving  on  one  of  the  sixty-four  inputs  to  the  is  The  basic  function  of  the  out-of-band  controller  20  for  the 
desired  one  of  the  sixteen  output  ports,  and  it  provides  switch  fabric  14A  is  to  determine  through  which  of  the  four 

buffering  of  ATM  cells  to  handle  the  problems  associated  pipes  ISq-IS,  a  particular  ATM  cell  mav  be  routed.  Once  the 

with  multiple  packets  that  are  simultaneously  destined  for  out-of-band  controller  20  has  successfully  determined  a  pipe 

the  same  output  Outo-Outjjs.  through  which  the  ATM  cell  is  to  be  routed  without  being 

There  are  many  ways  for  these  two  funedons  to  be  20  blocked,  the  task  of  setting  up  the  path  through  the  pipe  is 
implemented.  The  most  straight-forward  approach  would  simple,  because  by  the  definition  of  a  pipe,  there  will  exist 

probably  construct  a  shared  memory  switch  that  could  only  one  path  within  the  pipe  between  the  input  port  of  the 

perform  sixty-four  memory  writes  and  sixteen  memory  arriving  ATM  cell  and  the  desired  output  module.  As  a  result, 

reads  within  an  ATM  cell  interval  (176  nano  second).  The  the  fundamental  path  hunting  task  of  a  switching  network  is 

memory  could  then  be  treated  as  sixteen  disjoint  linked  lists  25  essendally  reduced  to  the  simpler  task  of  pipe  hunting  in  the 
(one  for  each  output  Outo-Outjj,)  along  with  a  seventeenth  ATM  switch  lOA. 

linked  list  containing  idle  memory  locations.  Although  The  out-of-band  controller  20  still  requires  a  large  busy- 

simple,  this  approach  requires  eighty  memory  accesses  idle  table  to  identify  the  status  of  each  of  the  intermediate 
every  176  nano  second,  so  it  would  demand  memories  with  (FN)  links  between  the  16x16  crossbar  switches  of  the 
2.2  nano  second  access  times.  An  alternate  approach  would  30  switch  fabric  14 A  and  the  output  modules  I60-I6,,  as  busy 
split  each  64x16  output  module  16o-16|j  into  a  64x16  and  unavailable  or  idle  and  available.  However,  this  large 
concentrator  and  a  16x16  shared  memory  switch.  The  con-  busy-idle  table  may  be  sub-divided  into  many  small  busy- 
centrator  would  be  a  memory  system  that  provides  for  idle  tables  that  the  controller  20  can  access  in  parallel,  and 
sixty-four  writes  and  sixteen  reads  every  ATM  cell  interval,  thereby  perform  many  pipe  hunting  operations  in  parallel, 
but  the  memory  size  could  be  small  (and  memory  speeds  35  There  are  many  ways  to  implement  the  controller  20  for  a 
could  be  fast)  since  the  buffering  required  for  output  con-  large  switch  having  the  general  growable  packet  switch 
tendon  problems  is  not  provided  in  this  memory.  In  addition.  architecture.  In  the  extreme  case,  four  levels  of  parallelism 
the  64x16  concentrator  could  be  implemented  as  a  single  may  be  applied  to  the  architecture  of  the  controller  20  to 

linked  list  spread  out  across  sixty-four  distinct  memory  perform  pipe  hunting.  One  embodiment  that  uses  tlircc 

chips.  As  a  result,  each  memory  chip  would  require  only  one  40  levels  of  parallelism  will  be  described  in  detail,  first  and  then 
write  and  up  to  sixteen  reads  for  every  ATM  cell  interval.  a  fourth  level  of  parallelism  for  the  controller  20  will  be 
The  16x16  shared  memory  switch  only  performs  thirty-two  discussed. 

memory  accesses  every  ATM  cell  interval,  so  slower  (and  The  first  level  of  parallelism  is  obtained  by  providing  each 
larger)  memories  could  be  used,  and  the  buffering  for  output  of  the  four  pipes  18„-18t  with  a  respective  pipe  hunt 
contention  problems  could  be  provided  in  this  shared  45  controller  24n-24v  This  level  of  parallelism  allows  pipe 
memory  portion  of  the  output  module.  Thus,  this  latter  hunting  to  be  earned  out  in  all  four  pipe  hunt  controllers 

arrangement  is  the  more  practical  alternative  for  an  output  24„-24j  simultaneously.  The  second  level  of  parallelism  is 

.  ,  ,  ,  obtained  by  providing  switch  controllers  26„-26fi,,  with 

The  switch  fabric  14A  is  essentially  a  group  of  small  sixteen  switch  controllers  within  each  pipe  hunt  controller 
circuit  switches  that  provide  the  required  connectivity  50  24n-243.  A  unique  switch  controller  26,1-26^,  is  respectively 
between  the  input  interfaces  and  the  output  modules  in  associated  with  each  of  the  16x16  switches  within  each  pipe 
response  to  the  control  signals  generated  by  the  out-of-band  of  the  switch  fabric  14A.  As  a  result,  pipe  hunting  operations 
controller  20.  In  the  embodiment  of  the  ATM  switch  lOA  can  be  carried  out  in  parallel  within  all  sixteen  of  the  switch 
shown  in  RG.  5,  the  switch  fabric  14A  is  composed  of  controllers  of  each  pipe  hunt  controller  24„-243.  The  third 
sixty-four  1 6x1 6  crossbar  switches,  where  disjoint  groups  of  55  level  of  parallelism  is  obtained  by  permitting  each  of  the 
sixteen  switches  comprise  a  pipe.  The  four  pipes  are  labeled  switch  controllers  26„-26fi3  to  perform  parallel  processing 
pipe  18n,  pipe  18,.  pipe  IS,,  and  pipe  I83,  and  the  sixteen  over  all  sixteen  of  the  output  links  attached  to  its  respective 
16x16  crossbar  switches  within  a  given  pipe  arc  labeled  16x16  crossbar  switch.  Effectively,  each  of  the  switch  con- 
switch  0-15.  The  crossbar  switches  must  be  capable  of  irollcrs  26„-26a3  fcads  sixteen  busy-idle  bits  from  its  busy- 
receiving  the  control  signals  generated  by  the  out-of-band  60  idle  memory  in  parallel,  performs  parallel  pipe  hunting 
controller  20  and  must  reconfigure  all  of  the  switch  settings  operations  based  on  those  sixteen  bits,  and  then  writes  the 
during  a  guard-band  interval  between  consecutive  ATM  sixteen  resulting  busy-idle  bits  into  its  respective  busy-idle 
cells.  Each  16x16  crossbar  switch  supports  sixteen  inputs  memory  in  parallel  with  the  other  busy-idle  memories.  A 
labeled  input  A  through  input  P.  and  each  16x16  crossbar  representative  switch  controller  26n  of  the  sixty  four  switch 
switch  also  supports  sixteen  outputs  labeled  output  AA  to  65  controllers  26n-26ft,  is  shown  in  FIG.  10.  The  concurrent 
output  PP  It  was  noted  above  that  each  input  interface  processing  of  sixteen  busy-idle  bits  is  accomplished  by 
connects  to  a  different  16x16  crossbar  in  each  of  the  four  providing  switch  controller  26„  sixteen  unique  link  control- 
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lers  AA-PP,  each  of  the  link  controllers  AA-PP  is  assigned 
the  task  of  processing  busy-idle  bits  for  one  intermediate 
link  between  its  portion  of  the  switch  fabric  14A  and  its 
respective  output  modules.  In  the  embodiment  shown  in 
no.  10,  the  large  busy-idle  memory  required  to  control  5 
switch  lOA  has  been  divided  into  many  single  bit  memories, 
busy-idle  flip-flops,  with  each  single  bit,  busy-idle  memory 
being  logically  and  physically  associated  with  its  respective 
link  controller  AA-PP. 

The  general  data  flow  for  request  vectors  generated  by  the  lo 
input  interfaces  IIq-IIjjs  is  shown  in  FIG.  5.  For  example, 
input  interface  12o  in  RG.  5  routes  its  request  vector  via 
connection  llg  to  pipe  hunting  controller  24^  where  it  is 
poked  into  the  pipe  hunting  ring  (i.e.  controller  20),  and  the 
rolling  scheme  requires  the  request  vector  to  be  looped  15 
through  pipe  hunt  controller  24;,  pipe  hunt  controller 
and  pipe  hunt  controller  243  as  it  circulates  around  the  ring. 

In  general,  each  of  the  input  interfaces  I20-I2253  produces 
one  request  vector,  and  each  request  vector  will  contain  a. 
number  of  bits  equal  to  the  number  of  output  modules  within  20 
the  system.  The  request  vector  from  a  single  input  interface 
in  RG.  5  is  thus  a  sixteen-bit  data  word,  where  each  bit  of 
the  request  vector  points  to  one  of  the  sixteen  output 
modules.  If  an  ATM  cell  within  a  input  interface  is  request¬ 
ing  a  connection  to  an  output  port  on  the  i-th  output  module,  25 
then  bit  i  within  the  request  vector  will  be  set  to  a  logic  “1” 
and  all  other  bits  within  the  request  vector  will  be  set  to  a 
logic  “0”.  When  the  controller  20  receives  this  particular 
request  vector  from  the  input  interface,  it  can  then  identify 
that  a  path  is  required  between  the  source  input  interface  and  30 
the  i-th  output  module. 

The  entire  sixteen-bit  request  vector  from  a  input  interface 
is  routed  via  a  respective  control  connection  2I0-2I2S3  to 
one  of  the  four  pipe  hunt  controllers  24o-243,  and  the 
controller  20  pokes  the  vector  into  one  of  the  sixteen  switch  35 
controllers  associated  with  that  particular  pipe  hunt  control¬ 
ler.  As  shown  in  RG.  10,  the  sixteen  bits  of  the  request 
vector  are  injected  into  a  switch  conuoller  and  are  distrib¬ 
uted  across  all  sixteen  of  the  link  controllers  within  that 
particular  switch  controller.  Each  link  controller  is  associ-  40 
ated  with  a  single  link  between  the  crossbar  switches  and  the 
output  modules,  and  it  essentially  processes  one  bit  of  the 
sixteen-bit  request  vector.  This  finite  state  machine  circuitry 
that  is  associated  with  a  single  link  controller  consists  of  one 
flip-flop  (the  single-bit  memory  required  to  store  the  busy-  45 
idle  bit  associated  with  this  link  controller's  link)  and  four 
logic  gates.  A  state  table  description  of  the  link  controller 
operation  is  given  in  RG,  12,  where  the  state  variable  is 
defined  by  the  busy-idle  bit.  The  link  controller  hardware 
provides  for  one  request  vector  input  bit.  designated  request-  50 
in:  one  request  vector  output  bit,  designated  request-out;  and 
one  connection  vector  output  bit,  designated  connect.  The 
request  vector  input  bit  is  a  logic  “1"  if  the  input  desires  a 
connection  through  the  link  associated  with  this  link  con¬ 
troller-otherwise.  it  is  a  logic  "0”.  The  request  vector  output  55 
bit  is  a  logic  “1"  if  the  logic  "1"  input  request  vector  bit  was 
not  satisfied  by  this  particular  link  conU'oller-othcrwisc.  it  is 
a  logic  “0".  The  connect  vector  output  bit  is  a  logic  “  1"  if  the 
logic  “1"  input  request  vector  bit  was  satisfied  by  this 
particular  link  conrioller  indicating  the  ATM  cell  will  be  60 
routed  to  its  desired  output  module  through  the  link  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  link  controller-otherwise,  it  is  a  logic  "O”. 

The  busy-idle  flip-flop  in  FIG.  10  is  reset  lo  the  logic  “0” 
(idle)  state  at  the  beginning  of  each  ATM  cell  slot,  so  the  first 
request  vector  bit  that  enters  the  link  controller  with  a  logic  65 
"  1 "  request  is  assigned  the  link  (creating  a  logic  “1"  connect 
vector  bit  and  a  logic  “0"  output  request  vector  bit)  and  sets 
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the  busy-idle  flip-flop  to  the  logic  “1”  (busy)  state.  Any 
subsequent  request  vector  bits  that  enter  the  link  controller 
during  this  particular  ATM  cell  slot  will  be  denied  a  con¬ 
nection  through  this  link  (forcing  a  logic  "0"  output  on  the 
connect  vector  bit  and  creating  an  output  request  vector  bit 
that  is  identical  to  the  input  request  vector  bit).  A  time-lapsed 
view  of  several  consecutive  sixteen-bit  request  vectors  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  single  switch  controller  is  shown  in  FIG.  12, 
along  with  the  resulting  states  of  the  busy-idle  bits  stored 
within  the  switch  controller.  The  resulting  output  request 
vectors  and  output  connect  vectors  illustrate  the  general 
operation  of  each  of  the  pipe  hunt  controllers  24„-243. 

The  use  of  rolling  within  the  controller  20  requires  a  very 
precise  temporal  ordering  of  two  fundamental  events:  pok¬ 
ing  and  busy-idle  flip-flip  clearing.  The  liming  diagram  of 
RG.  13  illustrates  the  synchronization  and  data  flow  that 
might  be  used  for  the  logic  within  the  controller  20.  As 
indicated  by  the  timing  diagram,  the  flow  of  data  around  the 
ring  of  conu-oller  20  is  from  pipe  controller  24„  to  pipe 
controller  24,  to  pipe  controller  24,  to  pipe  controller  24, 
and  back  to  pipe  controller  24n.  Request  vectors  generated 
by  input  interfaces  with  alias  addresses  A.  B.  C,  and  D  arc 
poked  into  pipe  controller  24f,.  Request  vectors  generated  by 
input  interfaces  with  alias  addresses  E,  F.  G.  and  H  arc  poked 
into  pipe  controller  24,.  Request  vectors  generated  by  input 
interfaces  with  alias  addresses  1.  J.  K.  and  L  are  poked  into 
pipe  controller  24,.  Request  vectors  generated  by  input 
interfaces  with  alias  addresses  M.  N,  O.  and  P  are  poked  into 
pipe  controller  24,.  The  poking  times  and  busy-idle  bit 
clearing  times  take  place  at  diflerent  moments  within  each  of 
the  pipe  hunt  controllers  24o-24,.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
any  pipe  controller,  the  request  vector  bits  flow  through  the 
pipe  controller  in  alphabetical  order  (A  to  P)  if  one  ignores 
the  busy-idle  bit  clearing  times.  This  ordering  guarantees 
that  the  aforementioned  advantages  of  preferences  will  be 
realized  within  the  controller  20.  because  the  request  vector 
generated  from  a  input  interface  with  alias  address  A  will 
always  be  given  precedence  over  the  request  vectors  gen¬ 
erated  from  input  interfaces  with  alias  addresses  B.  C.  and 
D.  etc. 

The  benefits  derived  from  forced  independence  between 
the  inputs  on  a  particular  16x16  crossbar  switch  produce  a 
slight  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  pipe  hunter  circuitry. 
Because  of  the  independent  connections  between  the  input 
interfaces  and  the  switch  fabric  14A,  which  independence  is 
assured  by  the  use  of  Galois  field  theory,  a  request  vector 
from  a  single  input  interface  must  be  appropriately  routed  to 
several  diHerent  switch  controllers  in  each  of  the  stages  in 
the  pipe  hunting  ring.  The  mixing  nature  of  the  Galois  field 
theory  generated  connections  requires  each  input  interface 
12„-12255  to  be  connected  to  a  dilTereni  set  of  16x16 
crossbar  switches  within  the  switch  fabric  14A,  and  as  a 
consequence,  it  also  requires  request  vectors  generated  on 
dilTcrcnt  input  interfaces  to  be  routed  through  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  switch  controllers  within  the  controller  20. 
Since  request  vectors  arc  time-multiplexed  on  links  within 
the  controller  20,  all  of  the  request  vectors  (within  a  par¬ 
ticular  ATM  cell  slot)  that  arc  expelled  from  a  particular 
switch  controller  in  one  pipe  hunter  stage  must  (by  defini¬ 
tion)  be  routed  lo  different  switch  controllers  in  the  next  pipe 
hunter  stage.  To  provide  this  dynamic  routing  of  the  request 
vectors,  each  pipe  hunt  controller  24, „  24, ,243  and  24,  is 
connected  to  a  respective  small  switching  network  30„,  30,, 
3O2  and  3O3,  shown  in  FIG.  5.  Alternatively,  simple  multi¬ 
plexers  may  be  used  instead  of  switching  networks  30„,  30, , 
30,  and  30,.  thereby  greatly  decreasing  costs  for  the  con¬ 
troller  20.  Fortunately,  the  required  conliguraiions  of  these 
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small  switching  networks  BOq,  30,,  JOj  and  3O3,  ior  multi-  between  successive  stages  of  the  controller,  i.c.  between 

plexefs)  arc  cyclic  with  a  period  equal  to  the  ATM  cell  pipe  hunt  controllers  24n— 24,. 

period,  and  the  required  configurations  can  be  determined  a  In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of  signals  between 

priori  and  can  therefore  be  “hard-coded"  into  the  small  pipe  hunt  controller  stages,  the  use  of  parallelism  within  the 

switching  networks  (multiplexers)  during  the  design  of  the  5  controller  20  also  requires  a  slight  increase  in  the  hai  dware 

circuitry  of  the  controller  20.  requirements  for  each  link  controller,  because  each  link 

As  mentioned  previously,  ATM  switch  lOA  shown  in  FIG.  controller  must  now  support  a  parallel  path  hunt  on  four  bits 

5  might  be  scaled  such  that  the  number  of  input  lines  were  within  the  poke  group.  The  extra  hardware  added  to  the 

512,  1024  or  even  higher.  For  those  size  switches,  assuming  controller  20  by  the  fourth  level  of  parallelism  should  be 

that  the  input  lines  are  carrying  2.5  gigabits  per  second  data  10  offset  by  the  resulting  lower  processing  rate, 
rates,  the  aggregate  throughput  would  be  over  1.0  terabits  In  addition  to  large  throughputs  and  low  data  losses,  an 

per  second.  For  switches  of  that  size,  a  fourth  level  of  important  and  essential  attribute  for  any  switching  product 

parallelism  may  be  needed  to  provide  sufficient  processing  that  will  be  used  in  the  public  switched  network  is  fault 

power  for  the  controller  20  to  hunt  for  all  those  paths  tolerance,  in  order  to  provide  a  very  high  level  of  availabil- 

through  all  those  pipes.  For  ATM  switches  with  512  and  ts  ity.  A  switching  system  that  is  fault-tolerant  must  display 

1024  input  lines,  the  data  rates  on  wires  within  their  respec-  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  following  attributes:  1 )  the  ability  to 

tive  controllers  are  204  megabits  per  second  and  386  mega-  detect  that  a  fault  exists.  2)  the  ability  to  locate  and  identify 

bits  per  second,  which  is  considerably  higher  that  the  113  the  faulty  component,  3)  the  ability  to  avoid  the  faulty 

megabits  per  second  rate  of  the  256  input  line  version  of  component  by  detouring  traffic  through  alternate  paths 

ATM  switch  lOA.  20  within  the  network.  4)  the  ability  to  provide  an  acceptable 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  fourth  level  of  parallelism  is  a  level  of  performance  (cell  loss  probability)  even  in  the 

modification  of  the  previously  described  controller  20  presence  of  a  small  percentage  of  faulty  components,  and  5) 

design  which  requires  that  request  vectors  be  routed  through  the  ability  to  permit  maintenance  personnel  to  easily  repair 

the  pipe  hunter  stages  in  parallel.  In  particular,  all  of  the  the  faulty  component  (e.g..  by  swapping  a  board),  and  6)  the 

request  vectors  that  are  poked  into  a  particular  pipe  are  25  ability  to  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  performance,  i.e. 

routed  through  the  pipe  hunter  stages  together,  and  these  cell  loss  probability,  even  when  the  faulty  component  is 

request  vectors  are  said  to  comprise  a  poke  group.  In  the  being  repaired.  These  attributes  typically  require  some  level 

embodiment  shown  in  RG.  S.  this  approach  to  the  design  of  of  redundancy  within  the  switch  paths  to  satisfy  the  requirc- 

controller  20  creates  four  poke  groups  of  sixteen-bit  request  menis  of  attributes  3  and  4,  and  they  also  require  redundancy 

vectors,  so  each  poke  group  contains  sixty-four  bits.  The  30  at  a  next  level  higher  within  the  network  fabric  and  con- 

four  poke  groups  can  be  labeled  with  a  concatenation  of  the  iroller  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  attributes  5  and  6. 

four  alias  labels  on  the  request  vectors.  As  a  result,  the  four  A  large  benefit  of  using  out-of-band  control  techniques 
poke  groups  for  the  re-designed  pipe  hunter  of  FIG.  5  are  within  an  ATM  switch  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  existing 

called  ABCD.  EFGH,  IJKL.  and  MNOP.  It  is  important  to  fault-tolerance  techniques  that  have  been  applied  for  years  in 

note  that  whenever  a  single  sixty-four  bit  ABCD  poke  group  35  circuit  switches  can  be  re-used  in  the  ATM  switch  lOA.  As 

is  being  routed  through  one  of  the  switch  controllers  in  pipe  a  result,  all  six  of  the  above  fault-tolerance  requirements  can 

controller  a  of  RG.  5,  there  is  also  a  sixty-four  bit  ABCD  be  easily  satisfied  within  the  general  arehitecturc  of  ATM 

poke  group  being  routed  through  each  of  the  other  fifteen  switch  lOA.  For  example.  FIG.  15  shows  a  plot  of  a 

switch  controllers  in  pipe  controller  24„.  As  a  result,  there  simulation  of  the  cell  loss  probability  within  the  architecture 
arc  a  total  of  1024  request  vector  bits  associated  with  sixteen  40  of  RG.  S  when  faulty  links  arc  added  to  the  switch  fabric 
ABCD  poke  groups  that  arc  being  routed  through  pipe  I80  14A.  It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  cell  loss  probability 

at  a  single  instant  of  time.  The  modified  controller  20-  increases  as  fault  links  are  added,  up  to  0.5  percent  of  the 

processes  the  request  vectors  for  all  N  input  ports  (by  links  can  be  faulty  before  the  cell  loss  probability  exceeds 
passing  them  through  all  four  pipe  hunt  controllers  24n-243)  the  maximum  acceptable  level  of  lxI0”‘^.  This  is  a  direct 
every  eight  clock  cycles,  and  since  this  task  must  be  com-  45  result  of  the  fact  that  the  architecture  in  RG.  5  provides  four 
pleted  within  a  single  176  nano  second  ATM  cell  interval,  paths  between  each  input  port  and  output  port.  Faulty  paths 

the  required  clock  rate  within  the  controller  20  is  46  mega-  can  be  rapidly  identified  by  parity  or  CRC  checks  at  the 

bits  per  second  regardless  of  the  size  (aggregate  throughput)  output  modules  16o-16,j.  If  an  error  is  detected,  the  con- 
of  the  NxN  ATM  switch.  As  a  result,  since  the  controller  20  trollcr  20  already  knows  what  path  the  corrupted  ATM  cell 
must  perform  eight  processing  steps  (regardless  of  the  50  had  been  routed  through,  so  it  can  check  the  path  by  sending 
network  size),  the  process  is  said  to  be  an  0(1)  path  hunt  an  “interrogation  ATM  cell”  through  the  switch  fabric  14A. 
algorithm.  During  the  execution  of  this  0(1)  path  hunt  If  the  interrogation  ATM  cell  is  also  corrupted,  then  the  path 

algorithm  for  the  N=256  input  ATM  switch  lOA  of  RG.  5.  should  be  taken  out  of  service  by  writing  the  busy-idle  bit  for 

the  equivalent  of  16,384  link  controller  path  hunts  and  the  path  to  the  maintenance  busy  state,  which  is  not  cleared 

16.384  link  controller  path  hunt  checks  arc  performed  every  55  even  when  the  global  clear  is  sent  at  the  end  of  each  ATM 
176  nano  second,  so  if  each  path  hunt  is  considered  to  be  an  cell  period. 

instruction  execution  and  each  path  hunt  check  is  considered  Although  the  present  ATM  standard  does  not  define  or 
to  be  an  instruction  execution,  then  the  controller  20  can  be  require  a  service  that  supports  variable  length  cells  or 

viewed  as  a  parallel  processor  capable  of  sustaining  a  186  packets,  the  evolutionary  tendencies  of  the  tclccommunica- 

giga-instruciions  per  second  processing  rate.  The  trade-off  60  tion  industry  are  towards  ATM  cells  with  lengths  that  di  Her 
for  maintaining  a  reasonable  data  rate  in  the  controller  20  from  the  initially  defined  53-bytc  standard.  This  change  may 
(regardless  of  size)  is  an  increase  in  link  controller  logic  evolve  as  a  result  of  the  satisfaction  (or  dissatisfaction)  that 

complexity  and  an  increase  in  signal  connections  passing  different  users  may  find  as  they  begin  to  experiment  with 

between  suceessi  ve  stages  of  the  controller  20  as  the  size  is  different  applications  being  transported  over  the  ATM  packet 
increased.  ATM  switch  designs  with  aggregate  throughputs  65  lines  and  networks.  For  example,  the  very  fact  that  the 
in  excess  of  1  Terabits  per  second  will  require  between  4096  current  ATM  cell  length  represents  a  compromise  between 

and  32,768  signals  at  46  megabits  per  second  to  be  routed  the  voice  and  data  communities  indicates  that  there  may  be 
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some  customers  in  the  future  who  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  offered  cell  size.  Should  such  customers  become 
organized,  it  is  possible  that  another  cell  length  (other  than 
53  bytes)  may  be  requested.  For  example,  the  CATV  indus¬ 
try  is  already  considering  cell  sizes  greater  than  53  bytes  for  5 
transporting  MPEG-2  digital  video  streams.  Although  larger 
packets  might  be  routed  inside  multiple  53  byte  ATM  cells, 
the  resulting  bandwidth  inefficiencies  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  desire  for  a  new  cell  length  standard.  Thus,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  an  ATM  switch  architecture  that  can  adapt  to 
changes  in  cell  or  packet  length. 

With  only  a  few  minor  modifications  to  the  input  inter¬ 
faces  12o-12255  and  the  controller  20,  operation  of  ATM 
switch  lOA  with  cells  of  arbitrary  cell  lengths  is  provided. 
This  is  accomplished  by  allowing  arbitrary  length  that  are  an 
integer  multiple  of  the  basic  cell  period,  which  can  be  53 
bytes  or  some  other  desired  length.  The  ATM  switch  lOA 
may  be  modified  so  readily  to  support  arbitrary  cell  lengths 
primarily  because  ATM  switch  lOA  is  essentially  a  circuit 
switch,  i.e.  an  arbitrarily  long  message  switch,  with  the 
update  capability  of  a  very  fast  out-of-band  path  hunt  20 
processor.  For  fixed  cell  length  operation  described  previ¬ 
ously.  the  controller  20  of  the  switch  lOA  performs  path 
hums  for  cells  that  arrive  on  potentially  all  of  the  N  input 
ports,  and  it  must  then  set  up  the  N  paths  for  all  of  these 
routed  cells.  At  the  end  of  the  176  nano  second  cell  interval,  25 
all  of  these  N  paths  are  globally  tom  down,  making  all  of  the 
network  connections  idle  for  the  next  cell  interval  when  the 
entire  process  is  repeated.  If  variable  length  cells  are  per¬ 
mitted,  then  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  global  tear-down 
of  all  N  paths  at  the  end  of  a  cell  interval  is  no  longer  30 
permitted.  In  fact,  all  of  the  paths  from  one  cell  interval  must 
be  left  established  in  the  next  cell  interval,  and  individual 
path  tear-downs  must  be  implemented  whenever  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  cell  is  identified  by  its  respective  input  interface 
12„-1223j.  Thus,  to  modify  ATM  switch  lOA  to  handle  35 
variable  length  cells  requires  that  each  input  interface 
12,1-12255  be  modified  to  be  capable  of  identifying  the  start 
and  end  of  each  cell,  either  with  fixed  and  unique  stan  and 
end  patterns,  a  unique  start  pattern  coupled  with  a  cell  length 
identifier  contained  within  the  cell,  or  some  other  type  of  40 
indication.  Each  modified  input  interface  must  then  be 
capable  of  sending  two  different  types  of  request  vectors  to 
a  modified  controller  20';  one  to  request  a  path  set-up  and 
one  to  request  a  path  tear-down.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  adding  a  single  bit  to  the  16-bit  request  vector  shown  in  45 
FIGS.  13A-13D.  where  the  additional  bit  is  used  to  indicate 
whether  the  request  is  a  set-up  request  or  a  tear-down 
request.  Upon  reception  of  the  request  vector,  the  controller 
20’  routes  the  request  vector  through  all  four  of  the  pipe 
controllers  24n-24j  (as  before),  but  the  link  controllers  must  50 
now  be  capable  of  both  setting  and  resetting  the  busy-idle 
flip-flops  in  response  to  the  different  types  of  request  vec¬ 
tors.  In  addition,  the  link  controller  associated  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  output  link  must  also  maintain  a  memory  indicating 
which  input  presently  has  a  path  established  to  its  output  55 
link,  because  only  that  input  is  permitted  to  tear  down  the 
path  to  the  output  link.  The  hardware  required  for  all  of  these 
functions  within  a  link  controller  is  illustrated  in  RG.  16.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  inclusion  of  variable  length  cell 
routing  wiffiin  the  distribution  network  requires  that  the  60 
processing  rate  within  the  controller  20'  be  increased  by  a 
factor  of  two,  because  it  is  possible  that  every  input  may 
require  a  single  path  set-up  and  a  single  path  tear-down 
every  ATM  cell  interval.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
inclusion  of  variable  length  cell  routing  does  not  preclude  65 
the  implementation  of  any  of  the  other  features  of  the  switch 
lOA  that  have  been  mentioned  previously. 
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The  use  of  variable  length  cells  within  the  switch  labric 
14A  also  requires  that  the  output  modules  16„-16,5  be 
modified  to  route  cells  with  different  cell  lengths.  The 
lengths  of  the  buffers  would  have  to  be  increased  to  accom¬ 
modate  at  least  four  times  the  longest  cell  or  packet  that  can 
be  communicated. 

The  rapid  acceptance  of  ATM  within  the  LAN  and  WAN 
communities  indicates  that  ATM  may  already  be  developing 
a  strong  foot-hold  in  the  private-switched  network  environ¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  AT.M  services  in  the  public-switched 
network  environment.  However,  when  or  if  that  strong 
demand  occurs  is  uncertain.  There  is  some  question  within 
the  telecommunications  industry  of  the  ability  of  ATM  to 
efficiently  provide  services  that  arc  inherently  constant-bit 
rate  services  (voice  and  video),  and  also  the  ability  of  ATM 
networks  to  effectively  route  traffic  in  a  network  where  the 
traffic  is  highly  correlated  rather  than  random.  Because  of 
this  uncertainty,  ATM  service  providers  and  ATM  switch 
vendors  must  proceed  cautiously,  A  switch  based  on  the 
switch  fabric  14A  is  a  sensible  system  in  such  uncertain 
times  because  the  architecture  is  flexible  enough  to  provide 
both  packet  switching  (ATM)  and  circuit  switching  (STM) 
communications  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  switch  lOB  is 
shown  in  FIG.  17.  Since  STM  switching  is  a  form  of  circuit 
switching,  and  since  the  switch  fabric  14A  is  essentially  a 
circuit  switch  with  very  fast  path  hunting  capabilities,  the 
switch  fabric  14A  is  well  suited  for  the  routing  of  STM 
traffic.  A  slightly  different  controller  620  is  required  for  STM 
traffic,  and  the  input  interfaces  612  and  output  modules  616 
provide  time-slot  interchanger  functions  required  by  circuit 
switching  equipment,  but  the  single  stage  switch  fabric  14A 
can  remain  unaltered  in  a  combination  STM  and  ATM 
switch,  or  in  a  wholly  STM  switch.  Simulations  have  been 
written  to  analyze  the  operation  of  the  switch  fabric  14A  in 
a  wholly  STM  environment,  where  an  N=256  ATM  switch 
is  modified  to  implement  an  N=I28  STM  switch.  The 
resulting  blocking  probability  of  this  N=128  STM  switch 
has  been  calculated  from  this  simulation  to  be  less  than 
1x10"’'.  This  is  a  very  acceptable  value  in  a  circuit  switched 
environment  where  packet  loss  is  not  an  issue.  Thus,  switch 
lOB  can  vary  the  percentage  of  STM  traffic  it  carries  up  to 
100  per  cent.  This  flexibility  greatly  reduces  or  eliminates 
the  possible  financial  consequences  of  the  uncertainty  in  the 
demands  of  customers  for  future  ATM  and  STM  services. 

The  switch  fabric  14A  is  essentially  technology-indepen- 
dent.  An  embodiment  using  free-space  digital  optics  as  the 
interconnection  technology  within  the  switch  fabric  is  con¬ 
templated.  The  16x16  crossbar  switches  within  the  switch 
fabric  14A  will  be  implemented  with  FET-SEED  device 
arrays.  Such  an  approach  may  provide  many  benefits  within 
the  switch  fabric  14A,  because  the  resulting  design  based  on 
optical  interconnections  may  have  lower  levels  of  signal 
crosstalk,  lower  chip  counts  due  to  increased  device  inte¬ 
gration.  lower  signal  skew,  and  lower  overall  power  dissi¬ 
pation.  whieh  results  in  simpler  thermal  management  tech¬ 
niques  within  the  switch  fabric  14A. 

While  the  invention  has  been  particularly  illustrated  and 
described  with  reference  to  preferred  embodiments  thereof, 
it  will  be  understood  by  those  skilled  in  the  art  that  various 
changes  in  form,  details,  and  applications  may  be  made 
therein.  It  is  accordingly  intended  that  the  appended  claims 
shall  cover  all  such  changes  in  form,  details  and  applications 
which  do  not  depart  from  the  true  spirit  and  scope  of  the 
invention. 

What  is  claimed  is: 

1.  A  packet  switch  for  switching  circuit  switched  com- 
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municalions  from  a  plurality  of  circuit  switched  input  lines 
to  a  plurality  of  circuit  switched  output  lines  and  packet 
switched  communications  from  a  plurality  of  packet 
switched  input  lines  to  a  plurality  of  packet  switched  output 
lines,  comprising:  5 

a  plurality  of  circuit  switched  input  interfaces,  each  hav¬ 
ing  an  input  port  connected  to  a  respective  circuit 
switched  input  line  of  said  plurality  of  circuit  switched 
input  lines,  and  each  of  said  circuit  switched  input 
interfaces  having  an  output  port;  *0 

a  plurality  of  packet  switched  input  interfaces,  each 
having  an  input  port  connected  to  a  respective  packet 
switched  input  line  of  said  plurality  of  packet  switched 
input  lines,  and  each  of  said  packet  switched  input 
interfaces  having  an  output  port; 
a  single  stage  switch  fabric  having  a  plurality  of  input 
ports  with  a  first  portion  of  said  input  ports  connected 
to  respective  output  ports  of  said  circuit  switched  input 
interfaces  and  a  second  portion  of  said  input  ports' 
connected  to  respective  output  ports  of  said  packet 
switched  input  interfaces; 

a  plurality  of  circuit  switched  output  modules,  said  circuit 
switched  output  modules  together  having  a  plurality  of 
inputs,  each  of  said  circuit  switched  output  module  25 
inputs  connected  to  respective  output  port  of  said  first 
portion  of  said  single  stage  switching  fabric,  and 
together  having  a  plurality  of  outputs,  each  of  said 
circuit  switched  output  module  outputs  connected  to  a 
respective  circuit  switched  output  line  of  said  plurality  30 
of  circuit  switched  output  lines; 
a  plurality  of  packet  switched  output  modules,  said  packet 
switched  output  modules  together  having  a  plurdity  of 
inputs,  each  of  said  packet  switched  output  module 
inputs  connected  to  respective  output  port  of  said  35 
second  portion  of  said  single  stage  switching  fabric, 
and  together  having  a  plurality  of  outputs,  each  of  said 
packet  switched  output  module  outputs  connected  to  a 
respective  packet  switched  output  line  of  said  plurality 
of  packet  switched  output  lines;  40 

means  for  hunting  a  path  through  said  switch  fabric  to  a 
desired  circuit  switched  output  line  for  communication 
on  each  circuit  switched  input  line;  and 
means  for  hunting  a  path  through  said  switch  fabric  t  /  a 
desired  packet  switched  output  line  for  a  packet  on  each 
packet  switched  input  line. 

2.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  1,  wherein: 

said  circuit  switched  communication  path  hunting  means 
includes  a  first  out  of  band,  controller;  and 
said  packet  switched  communication  path  hunting  means 
includes  a  second  out  of  band,  controller. 

3.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  2.  wherein  said  switch 
fabric  is  partitioned  into  multiple  pipes. 
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4.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  3.  wherein  said 
out-of-band  contfollers  roll  requests  which  have  been  denied 
a  path  through  a  first  pipe  to  a  second  pipe. 

5.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  3,  wherein  said 
out-of-band  controllers  roll  requests  which  have  been  denied 
a  path  through  a  first  pipe  and  a  second  pipe  to  a  third  pipe. 

6.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  3.  wherein  said 
out-of-band  controllers  roll  requests  which  have  been  denied 
a  path  through  a  first  pipe,  a  second  pipe  and  a  third  pipe  to 
a  fourth  pipe. 

7.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  3.  wherein  said  second 
out-of-band  conuroller  assigns  an  order  of  preference  to 
communication  packets. 

8.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  1.  wherein  a  size  of  said 
first  portion  of  said  switch  fabric  is  in  a  range  of  zero  to  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

9.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  8,  wherein  a  length  of 
each  communication  packet  may  vary  from  one  packet  to 
another. 

10.  The  switch  as  set  forth  in  claim  1.  wherein  a  length  of 
each  communication  packet  may  vary  from  one  packet  to 
another. 

11.  A  packet  switch  for  switching  a  telecommunication 
packet  from  a  plurality  of  input  lines  to  a  plurality  of  output 
lines,  eomprising: 

a  plurality  of  input  interfaces,  each  having  an  input  port 
connected  to  a  respective  input  line  of  said  plurality  of 
input  lines,  and  each  of  said  input  interfaces  having  an 
output  port; 

a  network  for  switching  a  plurality  of  I  input  ports  to  a 
plurality  of  P  output  pons; 

each  of  said  plurality  of  input  interface  output  pons  is 
fanned  out  to  a  respective  group  of  F  of  said  I  input 
pons  of  said  network; 

said  network  having  a  plurality  of  C  pipes,  where  C  is  an 
integer  of  a  value  equal  to  P/1; 

a  plurality  of  output  modules,  said  output  modules 
together  having  a  plurality  of  inputs,  each  of  said  output 
module  inputs  connected  to  respective  output  pon  of 
said  plurality  of  P  output  pons,  and  together  having  a 
plurality  of  outputs,  each  of  said  output  module  outputs 
connected  to  a  respective  output  line  of  said  plurality  of 
output  lines; 

each  pipe  of  said  C  pipes  having  a  path  from  each  of  the 
plurality  of  inputs  lines  that  is  connectable  to  a  respec¬ 
tive  output  line  of  the  plurality  of  output  lines; 

a  spare  pipe  for  on-line  replacement  of  any  one  of  said  C 
pipes  which  is  faulty;  and 

means  for  hunting  a  path  through  said  packet  switch  for 
a  telecommunication  packet. 

*  «  *  4; 
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PT  MEADE  MO  20755-6000 


ATTN:  OM  CHAUHAN 
DCMC  WICHITA 

271  WEST  THIRD  STREET  NORTH 
SUITE  6003 

WICHITA  KS  67202-1212 

PHILLIPS  LABORATORY 
PL/TL  CLIBRARY) 

5  WRIGHT  STREET 
HANSCOM  AFB  MA  01731-3004 


ATTN:  EILEEN  LADUKE/D460 

MITRE  CORPORATION 
202  BURLINGTON  RD 
BEDFORD  MA  01730 


OUSDCP)/OTSA/DUTO 
ATTN:  PATRICK  G.  SULLIVAN,  JR, 

400  ARMY  NAVY  DRIVE 
SUITE  300 

ARLINGTON  VA  22202 
RICHARD  PAYNE 

AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LAB/SNH 
HANSCOM  AFB,  MA  01731-5000 


JOSEPH  P.  LORENZOf  JR- 
AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LAB/SNHC 
HANSCOM  AF8,  HA  01731-5000 


JOSEPH  L-  HORNER 

AIR  force  research  LAB/SNHC 

HANSCQH  AFB,  ha  01731-5000 


RICHARD  A.  SOREF 

AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LAB/SNHC 

HANSCQH  AFSt  MA  01731-5000 


JOHN  J.  LARKIN 

AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LA8/SNHX 

HANSCOM  AFB,  MA  01731-5000 


ALBERT  A.  JAM8ER0IN0 

AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LAB/IFEO 

32  HANGAR  RD 

ROHE  NY  13441-4114 


AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LAB/SND 
25  ELECTRONIC  PKY 
ROME  NY  13441-4515 


JOANNE  L-  ROSSI 

AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  LA8/SNW 

25  ELECTRONIC  PKY 

ROHE  NY  13441-4515 


NY  PHOTONIC  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 
MVCC  ROHE  CAMPOS 
UPPER  FLOYD  AVE 
ROHE,  NY  13440 


ROBERT  T,  KEMERLEf 

AIR  !=ORCE  RESEARCH  LA80RAT0RY/SND 
2241  AVIONICS  CIRCLE,  RM  C2G69 
HRI6HT-PATTERS0N  AFB  QH  45433-7322 


DL-5 


